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More than 54,867 people 
have crossed the Atlantic on 


The worlds 


fastest airliner 





on the 





worlds most 


experienced airline 


This is one of the famous 707 Jet Clippers* of 
Pan American—the number 1 airline across the 
Atlantic. Enjoy quiet, vibration-free comfort 
at speeds up to 600 miles per hour. 


Daily transatlantic Jet flights to the United States 
offer both Deluxe and Economy Class service 
from London, Paris and Rome. 





Why not choose to join the 6 out of 7 jet travelers 
who fly the fastest; enjoying the superior service 
and the reliability that you find on the World’s 
Most Experienced Airline. 


+ TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORtCLO’S MOSt EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Birlec 
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Chemical that boils at below-freezing temperatures supplies the ‘‘push’’ to many 
of today’s new aerosols for household and industrial use. The liquid, one of Allied 
Chemical’s fluorine-based GENETRONS, is also used in air conditioning and 


refrigeration 


INSIDE STORY.ON FLUORINE. The above is just a small part of the fluorine — epeearec aria 
story..We know, because it’s our’story too. Allied Chemical has been in the - 
fluorine industry for fifty years. For information on how fluorine chemicals | } ] Yo | 
can. be used in your industry. write on your company letterhead, indicating 
your field of interest, to Allied Chemical International, Fluorine Dept. 14, 
40 Rector Street; New York 6, N.Y. Cable: aLcHEMIO 
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Today's young televiewers, who may be 
tomorrow's technicians, are learning through this 
new educational medium the innumerable 

facets of modern citizenship. In the picture from 
the start, Birlec experience and equipment 
continues to play a leading part in the manufacture 
of T.V. tubes, radio valves, transistors, wire and 
cable, and many other important components 
which comprise modern telecommunication. 


BIRLEC LIMITED BIRMINGHAM 24 
and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Johannesburg. 


An A.E.I. Company 


Heat treatment furnaces, gas plants and moisture 
adsorbers. 


THIS CHEMICAL “BOILS” ON IGE 


it’s one of more than 100 inorganic and organie 
ftuorine chemicals made by Allied Chemical, 
world’s largest producer of ftuorine, hydrofivorie 
acid and compounds derived from them 


Fluorine chemicals are pacing developments 
throughout industry. The rocket and missile 
field, for example, is evaluating elemental fluo- 
rine and halogen fluorides. 


The story is the same in less glamorous areas: 


Plating. B&A metal fluoborates are vital to plat 
ing of metals, alloys and plastics. 


Chemical Processing. Boron trifluoride is a versa- 
tile catalyst for petroleum, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, dyestuffs and other industries. 


Light Metals. B&A alkali fluoborates help produce 
superior aluminium, simplify and improve mag- 
nesium casting. 


Electrical Equipment. Many improvements in 
electrical and electronic equipment are made 
possible by sulfur hexafluoride, an inert dielec- 
tric gas. 


Executive Office: 40 Rector Street, New York 6,N.¥. « Central 
American Office: Paseo de la Reforma 76, Oficina 401, Mexico 6, D.F., 
Mexico « South American Representative: Mr. Harold 8. Gottschalk, 
P.O. Box 60, Miraflores, Lima, Peru + European Office: 19 Avenue des 
Arta, Brussels 4, Belgium + Far Bast Office: P.O. Box 576, Hong Keng 
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| BRITANNIA|, 


demonstrated by newTt Ff 


Britannia 312’s play leading part in first-ever 
round-the-world jet airliner service 


Latest evidence of Britannia dependability and operating 
economy is provided by BOAC’s enterprise in setting up 
the first-ever round-the-world jet airliner service. This 
achievement by a British airline using British aircraft 
makes it possible to fly round the world in 3 days, 14 
hours, 50 minutes—less than 87 hours, a figure expected 
to be reduced soon to under 80 hours. 


Britannia versatility brings profit 
to operators 


Already Britannia routes encircle the earth, service almost 
every major city in the world. Britannias fly over 24 
million miles a month; show unique range flexibility by 
covering stage lengths ranging from 300 miles inter-city 
to nearly 5,000 miles transpolar. They make no special 
demands on length and strength of existing runways. 


At the same time Britannias are attracting new traffic 
with their quiet comfort and cruising speeds of over 400 
mph—at least as high as any turboprop or piston- 
engined airliner in service anywhere in the world today. 
They prove their versatility by carrying a tremendous 
variety of freight loads, and bring profit to operators. 


New traffic 


Since introducing Britannias, E] Al Israel Airlines have 
trebled their share of transatlantic traffic, while Canadian 





Pacific Airlines on their transpolar Vancouver-Amster- 
dam route in 1958 gained a 32% increase in westbound 
traffic over the same period of the preceding year. 


Big Charter assignments 


Air Charter Ltd. Britannia flights between Christmas 
Island and Great Britain have been carrying no less than 
128 persons—largest-ever passenger loads regularly car- 
ried across the Atlantic by a civil operator. Only 15 days 
after receiving their first Britannia, Air Charter had com- 
pleted a full route-proving programme across the Atlantic 
and Pacific; the aircraft was thus earning money almost 
atonce. Furthermore, in its first three months, it achieved 
an average utilisation of 7.28 hours a day. 


Hunting-Clan Air Transport experience, too, has proved 
the Britannia unequalled at carrying large payloads at 
high speed over long distances. Recently a Hunting-Clan 
Britannia flew round the world in 65 hours flying time— 
a distance of 24,000 miles at an average speed of 374 
mph. On the Christmas Island-London leg of the flight 
the aircraft was carrying 127 persons. 


Engine reliability 


Britannia operating economy is rooted particularly in the 
proven reliability of its Proteus engines. Overhaul life on 
the Proteus 705 series reached 2,000 hours in under 2 
years. No engine of comparable power in service today 
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has an overhaul life that even approaches this length. 
Annual engine overhaul costs for BOAC’s Britannia 102’s 
have been cut by 75% since the aircraft went into service. 
Continued development will give Proteus even longer 
overhaul life, entailing even lower operating costs. 


3 


Meanwhile, current versions of the engine give greater 
power, lower fuel consumption, and materially improve 
the Britannia’s cruising speed, range, and take-off per- 
formance. 


Finally — Britannia overall profitability is evidenced by 
airline experience. Hl Al’s Britannias are operating at a 
ton/mile cost approximately 20°% less than any previously 
experienced. 





| reliability, profitability 
'T BOAC enterprise 


~---—---—-----------—- 


BOAC, CAA, EAA, GHANA AIRWAYS- 
EL AL, CPA, AERONAVES, CMA, CUBANA 


Other recent Britannia 
airline achievements 
BOAC extend Britannia services—to Venezuela via 
Bermuda, Nassau; across USA to San Francisco; 
and via Montreal to Detroit and Chicago. 


Ghana Airways—a BOAC associate—introduce 
Britannias on weekly London-Barcelona-Accra 
service on April 14. 

Aeronaves de Mexico Britannia services have 
been slicing more than an hour off previous Mexico 
City-New York schedules. Now an Aeronaves de 
Mexico Britannia has flown Mexico City-New York 
in 4 hrs 57 mins (437 mph), beating own record (of 
5 hrs 2 mins) made only the previous week. Load 
factors have been extremely high. 


Cubana de Aviacion fly return journey after in- 
augural flight Havana-Mexico City in record- 
breaking 2 hrs 53 mins—shortly to set up Britannia 
services Havana-New York, and transatlantic via 
Azores to Madrid. 


BRISTOL 


nea iimeens sete reoeperop 
Britannia 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
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Mrs. Brace, of Gonerby, Gran- “Miss Molly Butters, of Halifax, 
tham, devoted some of her {£1000 bought two Bonds, and the first was 
prize to a local good cause. a £1000 winner. 













2» STHROUGHOUT 
\ * 
\\ THE WORLD : 


OSS 





















Mr. Sid Cox, another £1000 Mr. Brian Camp, of Meopham, 
PAPERMAKERS U SE winner, was nagged into buying a Kent, put some of his £ 1000winnings 
AND LIKE bond by his mother. to work, bought van and cultivators. 


. * Are you going to add your 
This name toERNIP’S list of Premium 
Bond prizewinners ? You’ll be in 
Space good company, because 


ALBACEL & ASTRACEL 





aa sane me since June 1957 
: for OVER 113 MILLION POUNDS 
FREE OF U.K. INCOME TAX 
Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps YOu | ies been distributed 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers in prize money 





This April draw of £17,000 prizes is worth £709,000. 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and Remember, the more Premium Bonds you hold, the more your 
. : ’ chances of winning a prize from £1000 to £25, free of U.K. 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade tucoene Tent. 


pulps that provide the right balance of all im- SO TRY YOUR LUCK IN 


portant qualities ... brightness, cleanliness, 
strength, formability and proper beating char- ae 
acteristics. } 


On sale at Post Offices, Banks and Trustee 
Savings Banks. Or can be bought by instal- 
RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION nd mse e ments through 2/6 Savings Stamps from Post Issued by the 
wy ee ae Offices—ask for a card. All winners are notified National Savings Committee, 
U.S.A. by post. The ‘London Gazette’ carries a full London, S.W.7 


7 list of winning numbers and can be seen at 
larger Post Offices. 
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Advertisers used to be content with very 
little — or rather a lot, deperding on which 
way you look at it. They'd publish newspaper 
advertisements saying something like 
iS 1.C.1. Silicones “WG and leave it at that. 
Which of course was very naive of them, 
because you can't make these wild claims 
without some support. The question is, how 
do you get this support? 
One way is to make a house-to-house 
survey. You send out an interviewer to knock 
at doors and ask people about your product. 
Rat-tat-tat. ‘Good morning, madam, I'd like 
to ask you some questions about. I.C.I. 
Silicones.’ ‘I.C.1. what?’ ‘1.C.l. Silicones 
—for instance, do you find the unique di- 
electric properties of silicones at high 
temperatures of assistance in the manu- 
facture of electric motors?’ If she doesn't 
know what dielectric properties are, he will 
have to try her with an easier one: ‘Have 
you noticed that your electric iron's coated 
with a heat-resistant paint made from I.C.1. 
Silicone Resins?’ And if she can't answer 
that one he can go on to the stuff about I.C.I. 
Silicone water-repellents for textiles and 
building surfaces, 1.C.I. Silicone anti-foam 
and anti-stick agents and so forth. 
Once the interviewer has turned in his 
notes and you've had them analysed, you 
can make as many claims as you like. You 
can even take advertising space in a paper 
to say... 







SILIGQGNES 


(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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-EUROPE’S LARGEST 
CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


HAMS HALL “A” “B” & “C” BIRMINGHAM 
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One of the Weir Electrofeeders in Hams Hall ‘‘ C ’’ Power Station 


weir BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Each of the twelve Weir Electrofeeders in the Central Electricity Genera- 
ting Board’s ‘*C ’’ station at Hams Hall, has a capacity of 650,000 Ib./hr. 
at 1,210 Ib./sq. in. with a suction temperature of 277°F. 





Weir Turbine-Driven pumps are also in use in the “A” and “ B” 


stations at Hams Hall. 


G. & J]. WEIR LTD. - CATHCART * GLASGOW S.4 


Parent Company of the Weir Group comprising 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. . WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. « . ZWICKY LTD. ° WEIR VALVES LTD. 
WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. W. R. SKINNER LTD. PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Aluminium was a precious metal when 
Napoleon ITT used it for the eagles on 
regimental standards. In 1886, two scientists 
—RHall in the U.S.A. and Héroult in France 
—evolved a method of extracting aluminium 
Jrom its oocides. The availability of a metal both 
light and strong led to the development of the bigh 


speed petrol engine, which made possible mechanical flight. 


Great minds... 


permanently, with freedom from fatigue 
stresses. It provides high strength with 
considerable saving in weight; it gives 
The Fokker Friendship makes extensive use of Redux 


gteater safety and more economical operation. Today, over 70 types of aircraft—from guided 


missiles to jet airliners—depend on Redux. 


Redux adhesives for metal aircraft structures 


Redux is a registered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 





Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
AP MSA 
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A new life begins 
for Northern Brazil 


Brazil, once regarded by the outside world as a 
country of unproductive tropical jungle, has today 
a rapidly expanding industrial economy. This 
‘industrial revolution’ is well under way in 
Northern Brazil, where a gigantic new hydro- e 
electric plant is being constructed by the Com- 
panhia Hidroelétrica do Sado Francisco at Paulo 
Afonso, 200 miles up the Sao Francisco river. 
This project will supply power to the region on a 
scale previously undreamed of in Latin America. 
Immense difficulties had to be overcome—roads 
widened, new roads and bridges built, and over 
11 million cu. ft. of rock excavated—before the 
first stage of the project was complete: a 2} mile 
dam and a huge underground power station. 
Atlas Copco rock drills with Sandvik Coromant 
drill steels were used almost exclusively for these 
drilling operations, with great success. 

The next stage, which involves excavating 
another 6 million cu. ft., is being carried out with 
: the same equipment. Meanwhile, a new modern 
icon hb ae te . a ba town has arisen on the site, anticipated as the 

A ~ 5 nucleus of a thriving industrial community. 
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Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means 
for all its many applications. In the whaling industry, Atlas 
Copco equipment is used to keep the whales afloat until they 
can be processed in the factory ship. This is done by pumping 
air into them under pressure. 


\ 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the @ Se 


Th 


Mi \\\ 
Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution ie 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 


Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 
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The Fiscal Opportunity 


R AMORY will come before the House of Commons next 
M Tuesday with a despatch box full of tax reliefs to dispense, and 

after having had a deal of advice about how to distribute them. 
Oddly, there seems to be less disagreement than usual about the likely 
extent of his beneficence ; that may merely mean, of course, that outside 
analysts are going to be more unitedly wrong than ever. As most people 
see it, however, the Chancellor will be surprisingly conservative if his 
reliefs add up to any less than £200 million a year; and he will be 
uncharacteristically exuberant if they add up to more than £350 million. 
If the nearest round figure of the increases in private spending which he 
allows this year is £300 million, there will be no criticism in The 
Economist of their amount. But what of their direction ? 

The real test of the Budget of 1959 will be whether Mr Amory 
recognises this to be a year of fiscal opportunity. His main preoccupation 
on Tuesday should not be simply to inject more purchasing power into 
the economy as quickly as possible, in order to mitigate a slight recession. 
Instead, the major lesson that he should have engraved on his heart is 
that the postwar British system of trying to regulate the economy by 
cripplingly high tax rates on initiative has been, through boom and reces- 
sion, a howling failure ; the present slight recession is significant mainly 
because it provides an opportunity to strike some of these shackles off. 
The most myopic recipe for next Tuesday would be to concentrate on 
reliefs of indirect taxes, on the ground that these would give the promptest 
incentives to spend. The most constructive recipe would be to concentrate 
on reliefs of direct taxes, on the ground that these would give the most 
durable incentives to earn and save. To the extent that some money 
from income tax reliefs might be saved rather than spent, this does not 
mean that such reliefs are ineffective as weapons against recession, but 
merely that there can be more of them. 

That should be the guiding rule for the Chancellor as he turns to 
consider the separate sectors of his revenue. It is very nearly true to 
say that the less Mr Amory gives away on petrol tax or purchase tax, 
the better. But perhaps two qualifications should be made. The most 
reasonable argument against the petrol tax (total present yield £340 
million a year) has never been the common complaint that this tax “ enters 
into the costs of everything distributed in this country ”; that is merely 
another way of saying that the burden of the tax is admirably widely, and 
therefore thinly, spread. The most reasonable argument is that it is rather 
anomalous that the tax should fall wholly on motor spirit, for which 
there is no indigenous substitute, and not at all on fuel oil, for which 
there is. If the Chancellor could impose some tax on oil used for power 
and heating purposes, that would please the coal miners ; and if he could 
use the money thus gathered to reduce the tax on motor spirit, no 
economist need strongly object. 

The main equivalent anomaly in the field of purchase tax (total present 
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yield £490 million a year) concerns the small 
range of goods—notably cars, wireless and televi- 
sion, gramophone records, and cosmetics—which are 
still taxed at the high rate of 60 per cent, while most 
other goods that are taxed at all bear only the standard 
rate of 30 per cent. These 60 per cent rated goods suffer 
discrimination at present partly because they are such 
conveniently large revenue producers, partly because 
demand for them happened to have risen sharply just 
before periods in the past when the higher tax on them 
was imposed, and partly because they are still emotively 
regarded as luxuries ; it would be a good thing if some 
(not all) of these 60 per cent goods were freed from dis- 
crimination now and an advance were made towards 
making purchase tax more nearly a flat 30 per cent rate. 
But the Chancellor would be unwise to dissipate his 
opportunity for other reliefs by yielding to the many 
pleas for reducing the rates on particular goods that are 
already taxed at only 30 per cent or less. 


HE Chancellor should also try to resist the campaign 

for releasing too many postwar credits. There are 
now some {£430 million of these outstanding ; the total 
has come down from the original maximum of {£765 
million mainly because the credits are automatically 
repaid to male creditors when they reach the age of 
65 and to women at 60. This idea of keeping the 
credits as a nest-egg to be paid at the start of retire- 
ment, when most people became more pursepinched, 
was the justest first step in repayment. But surely the 
least just second step (although many MPs are 
clamouring for this) would be to repay credits now to 
those aged 55, most of whom are likely to be more 
affluent than creditors with family responsibilities. 

Mr Gaitskell is very keen. that releases of postwar 
credits should play a large part in Mr Amory’s budget 
this year. One can see why, A release of postwar 
credits would put a burden on the Exchequer only 
for this year, while a reduction in taxation would 
cut the Exchequer’s revenue also in years to come. 
Mr Gaitskell does not want Exchequer revenue for 
years to come to be reduced, because, if Labour comes 
back to power, he would like to increase government 
spending without incurring the odium of putting tax 
rates back up again. Those who think that there would 
be a positive disadvantage in freeing any future Labour 
government from the obligation to weigh popular 
increases in public spending against unpopular increases 
in taxation will regard this as an argument against 
releasing the credits this year, rather than for it. 

If Mr Amory does nevertheless give way, he will 
presumably seek to issue some new savings security 
into which he will try to urge people to convert any 
credits that are due to be repaid. This might suggest 
the best compromise solution. Could not the Treasury 
simply start making interest payments on the outstand- 
ing credits, and help them to become marketable ? Each 
postwar credit at the moment is in effect a promise to 
pay out money at a given future date, when the holder 
reaches the age of 60 or 65. By using this fact, plus 
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the grant of interest payments and perhaps some group- 
ing of maturity dates, could not a scheme be devised 
for turning the credits into promissory notes that could 
be sold on the market like any other security, at a 
discount before their due maturity ? If the political 
pressure for “‘ dealing with the credits” is regarded as 
overpowering, such a scheme might saddle the Ex- 
chequer with the least costly immediate commitment. 


HILE Labour has been pressing for the release of 

postwar credits, many Conservative backbenchers 
have been pressing for special tax reliefs designed to 
turn Britain into something more like a property- 
owning democracy. The most insistent, and probably 
least equitable, of these demands has been for an 
abolition of the Schedule A tax on house owners (present 
yield from owner-occupied houses about £34 million a 
year). The one partially plausible argument for this is 
that Schedule A bears most heavily on those who have 
not got the accounting knowledge to make full repairs 
claims against it; but the best contrary argument is 
that the Conservatives, who have at last begun to 
whittle down the subsidies paid to people who rent 
their homes, should be very careful not to start subsi- 
dising those rather richer people who own their homes 
instead. A much better case can be made for encourag- 
ing ownership of industrial shares than of houses, as 
part of a savings campaign. 

The pattern of tax encouragement (or discourage- 
ment) for savings is at present completely illogical. One 
whole class of inducements subsidises people who hold 
their savings in certain kinds of Government stock, but 
penalises those who invest them in productive industry ; 
there is no sensible case for this discrimination, indeed 
a certain intellectual case could be made for pitching 
inducements the other way round. Theré is now a 
strong argument for reducing or abolishing the stamp 
duty on transfers of industrial shares (present yield 
about £25 million a year). About another form of 
discrimination in favour of lending to the government— 
the fact that interest on national savings certificates, 
premium bonds and small public savings bank deposits 
is free of tax—clearly nothing can be done directly ; 
the Chancellor could not spread this sort of concession 
to personal shareholdings without favouring unearned 
income at the expense of earned income, and 
any small administrative concessions (such as agreeing 
that tax need not be deducted at source from the divi- 
dends of umit trusts) would be only dubiously 
effective. But there is one major reform in this 
field to which a Conservative Government ought one 
day to try to set its hand. te 

This would be to say that an individual can lay aside 
a certain proportion (say up to 10 per cent) of earned 
income for new saving, plus perhaps up to another 
5 per cent of any income for charitable donations. 
Once he had proved that this money had been saved 
in some ascertainable form (or given away to charity), 
he could claim certain tax reliefs on the income con- 
cerned. There is no doubt that the administration of 
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any such scheme. would be very complex ; there is also 
no doubt that it would mainly benefit those whose 
current earned incomes are high. But if ever this 
country is to escape from the impossibly crabbing effect 
upon initiative of very high marginal rates of tax on 
’ Jarge earned incomes, the most hopeful road will surely 
be through the introduction and eventual extension of 
some scheme of this sort. It would be much better 
if the incentive held out to those who pay surtax at 
18s. 6d. in the pound was an incentive to show the 
Inland Revenue that they were saving their money ; at 
present the only incentive held out to them is to try to 
devise ever more ingenious ways of getting their 
marginal income dubbed by hook or crook (preferably 
the former) as either a capital receipt or a business 
expense. 


A™ tax reliefs given to encourage savings should not 
need to be counted against the money that the 
Chancellor has available to give away in other directions 
this year. Money piled up in private savings, instead of 
in public savings through a budget surplus, would not 
impose any significantly greater strain on the economy ; 
moreover the schemes suggested above would not lose 
the Exchequer any revenue until 1960-61 anyway. 
Similarly, if the Chancellor decided to restore the 
investmen* allowances for private industry next Tues- 
day, the main burden would not fall upon the revenue 
until 1961-62. It is not at all certain that he should do 
so. In both 1957 and 1958 The Economist was in favour 
of restoring these allowances, miainly because it seemed 
that the period in which their main effect would then 
become operative—say between the end of 1958 and the 
end of 1959—was likely to be one in which investment 
might well require a special stimulus. This has 
turned out to be true. But itis not at all certain 
that a sudden surge in real expenditure on investment 
in late 1960 is what will be wanted, particularly if other 
expansionary measures of tax relief now take effect. 

If the Chancellor wants next week to encourage 
more fixed investment in industry, a better way, 
and one that would not be so vulnerable-to arbitrary 
changes (as investment and initial allowances have 
been), might be to multiply the present wear and 
tear allowances by some factor—say 2 or 13—-so that 
they would be used up more quickly. This would give 
an incentive to regular new investment, rather than to 
sudden surges in it. The Chancellor is also being 
urged, on almost every hand, to provide some tax 
incentive to increase research in private industry ; this 
is an estimable aim, but Mr Amory should be on 
his guard against opening up some frightening 
anomalies. 


HE kernel of his budget opportunity remains. It 
has been argued above that the Chancellor might 
reasonably aim to increase personal spending power by 
anything up to £300 million in the year ahead. Any 
immediate incentives that he gives to new saving, and 
any post-dated incentives to increased industrial invest- 
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ment, need not be counted against this. The 
Chancellor’s wisest recipe would be to aim to keep the 
personal reliefs so far considered—anything given away 
on purchase tax, other indirect taxes, or on postwar 
credits—to significantly below £100 million. He might 
then reasonably feel free to give away significantly above 
£200 million in income tax reliefs. 

The minimum tax reform which The Economist 
once advocated as a target to be reached before the term 
of this Parliament was the reduction of the standard rate 
of income tax from 8s. 6d. to 8s. in the pound, and of 
the three reduced rates from 6s. 9d. to 6s., from 4s. 9d. 
to 4s., and from 2s. 3d. to 2s. The achievement of this 
formula of “ 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ”—representing the shillings 
in the pound to be charged on the reduced rates, on 
the standard rate and on corporations—would probably 
cost something over {£150 million in 1959-60 (and 
even more in a full year, but then about {50 
million of it would go to companies). If the general 
rate of earned income relief were raised at the same time 
from two ninths to one quarter, the total cost of these 
income tax reductions would be increased to something 
over £250 million in 1959-60 ; if, instead of raising the 
earned income tax allowance, the standard rate were 
cut by Is. (to 7s. 6d.) instead of by 6d. (to 8s.), the total 
cost to the revenue would be of the same order, although 
the net release to personal spending power (as distinct 
from to company profits) would be rather less. 

Mr Amory should be urged to be ready to abstain 
from all other major measures of relief to consumption 
in order to try to make the achievement of one of these 
two formulae the centrepiece of his budget. Which ? 
On economic grounds the better course would 
usually be to choose to increase the earned income relief. 
But there is a special political reason why it might be 
preferable this year to concentrate on the most dramatic 
possible reduction in the standard rate. To say this 
is not to urge on the Government to a trumpery elec- 
toral manoeuvre. From cold experience, what Mr 
Amory does next Tuesday is likely only marginally to 
affect the result of the election ; but it could very greatly 
affect what will happen after the election. 

If fate should have decreed that the Conservatives 
are now in their last year of present power, they have 
at least already assured themselves of the satisfaction 
that they will be handing over to Labour an economy 
from which all the controls, all the rationing, most of 
the rigidities, and many of the distortions of the 1945-51 
period will have been hacked away by eight years of 
not inconsiderable Tory reform. One major incubus 
to a free economy alone remains, and it is the biggest 
of all: a rate of income tax that is blatantly higher than 
any society can for long carry in peacetime and still 
hope to remain dynamic. It is an incubus which Labour 
would be temperamentally ill-suited to take positive 
action to reduce, but which, once reduced, it would 
also find it unpopular to restore. In this respect, and this 
alone, Mr Amory should be encouraged to remember 
next.week that he will, after all, be introducing a pre- 
election Budget. 
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Little can be done for rebellious Tibet; but what is happening 


there may help uncommitted Asia to open its eyes 


‘A S Chinese, the communist leaders in Peking must 
have a curious feeling of having been through it 
& all before. History is a fallible friend, as they well 
know. In 1911, Tibetan nationalists drove “ Butcher ” 
Chao Er-feng’s troops out of their country. They did it 
again in 1917. Today Chinese troops have been killing 
Tibetans in the streets of Lhasa, but in 1750 it was the 
Chinese who were being massacred in the same Forbid- 
den City. At that time, China’s claim to suzerainty over 
Tibet had been extant for only 30 years ; less than a 
century earlier, the great fifth Dalai Lama, Lob-sang 
Gya-tso, had been received in Peking as an independent 
sovereign. 

Left to their own devices, the Tibetan rebels cannot 
hope to repeat in 1959 their victories of 1911 and 1917. 
But if these glimpses of history mean anything, it is 
that the Tibetans were once independent and that they 
resent Chinese domination, whether in the name of 
Manchu emperors or of Mao Tse-tung. This spade has 
a name, although the uncommitted statesmen of Asia 
are reluctant to use it in such a context: it is called 
colonialism. It remains to be seen whether Mr Nehru 
will show himself as politically hospitable as his own 
colonial predecessors were and give refuge to the present 
Dalai Lama, as the British did for a previous incarna- 
tion of the God-King nearly half a century ago. 

On their side, the Chinese communists ought not to 
suppose that their suppression of an allegedly internal 
rebellion can remain entirely without international con- 
sequences. It seems bound, in fact, to bring at least 
three major repercussions. First, it will undoubtedly 
give a new lease of life to the “China lobby ” in the 
United States Congress, strengthen the resolve of the 
Eisenhower administration not to recognise the Peking 
regime, and even make it difficult for the next adminis- 
tration—whether it is Republican or Democrat—to 
depart from the present China policy. 

The second consequence flows from the first. The 
group of governments which, under American leader- 
ship, opposes communist China’s admission to the 
United Nations, will now be less likely to decline in 
numbers. The State Department still holds that com- 
munist China stands condemned by the United Nations 
as an “ aggressive ” power and that it cannot be admitted 
until it has “ purged ” itself of aggression. But it would 
be difficult for the United Nations to discuss 
Tibet with any conviction. When the Chinese 


communists invaded Tibet in the autumn of 1950, 
repeated Tibetan appedls to the United Nations 
went unheeded. The general committee of the 
UN Assembly voted—unanimously—to postpone the 
matter sine die. If some of the member nations now 
find Tibet weighing on their consciences, they are more 





likely to seek relief by voting, once again, to keep Peking 
out than by debating the Tibetan situation in the 
absence of a precedent. In any case recourse to the 
United Nations, however desirable, is hazardous : the 
fifth permanent seat in the Security Council is held by 
nationalist China, which considers Tibet to be a “ terri- 
tory »—though not a province—of China and which 


_ disapproves only of the fact that it is Peking that is 


asserting this Chinese right, and of the communist 
manner of asserting it. (The nationalist attitude is 
further discussed on page 27.) 


A THIRD consequence of the Chinese repression will 
undoubtedly be profound, though unpredictable 
in detail. The adverse reaction to Russia’s suppression 
of the Hungarian revolution in 1956 was surprisingly 
powerful in Asia east of the Arab world. China’s action 
in Tibet must be stirring incomparably deeper emotions 
among China’s southern neighbours, particularly those 
of the Buddhist group. Discretion may well be the 
better part of valour in exposed and uncommitted coun- 
tries like Cambodia or Burma ; but it may be assumed 
that privately they echo the words of Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, who compared the present events in Tibet 
with those of 1956 in Hungary, rather than those of Mr 
Nehru, who refuses to meddle in an “ internal ” affair 
of the friendly Chinese neighbour. 

When it comes to sentiments, as distinct from words 
and actions, Mr Nehru probably feels the same about 
Tibet as do the Indians who have been parading in front 
of the Chinese embassy in Delhi, bearing anti-com- 
munist slogans. This is, at any rate, consistent with his 
public expression of sympathy for the Tibetans. In 
refusing to go further, he is doubtless conscious of the 
immensity of India’s common frontier with territory 
ruled by China, and of those disturbing Chinese maps 
that claim parts of Kashmir and Assam as Chinese. His 
reticence is indeed the only logical course in the light 
of his agreement with Mr Chou En-lai in 1954, which 
recognised the Chinese fait accompli in Tibet. 
Reticence, however, is no more a foreign policy than 
non-involvement is. Like the United States of 1776, 
the independent India of 1947 tended to think of power 
politics as none of its business. As other newly indepen- 
dent nations have done before it, Mr Nehru’s India may 
be emerging from the age of innocence. In later years, 
the republic of India may look back upon this month as 
its moment of truth. 

In the long run, the communist slaughter of Tibetans, 
and Peking’s decision to resume the imposition of com- 
munism on a theocratic and essentially anti-communist 
state, are bound to have as serious an effect on com- 
munist fortunes in Asia as the Hungarian events did in 
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Europe two years ago. Nobody, whether in committed 
or uncommitted countries, will be taken in by the com- 
munist allegations that the Dalai Lama is held against 
his will by the insurgents and that the rebellion was 
sparked by “ imperialists, the Chiang Kai-shek bands 
and foreign reactionaries.” In the eyes of many Asians, 
Peking will be held to have violated the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Bandung communiqué and of the sacred 
five principles, however correct Mr Nehru—who 
drafted those principles with Mr Chou En-lai in 1954— 
may be in arguing that Tibet is part of China and thus 
no concern of the outside world. The demonstration that 
communist imperialism is unrepentant will do no harm 
to those aged and retreating imperialists, the western 
powers. 


Two questions remain to be asked. Will the Chinese © 


communists be any more successful in introducing 
communism into Tibet now than they were before 1957, 
when they officially gave up the attempt until “ at least ” 
1962 ? And is there anything that can reasonably be 
done to help the Tibetans ? The answer to the first 
question is not as foregone a conclusion as might be 
supposed. When the preparatory committee for the 
autonomous region of Tibet was called to account for 
past failures in May, 1957, the Chinese resident in 
Lhasa remarked : 
Certain conditions are necessary to carry out peaceful 
reforms in the Tibetan area, such as the demand of the 
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people for reforms, the support of personages of the upper 

strata and so on. 

Translated from the jargon, this meant that neither the 
Tibetan people nor its rulers wanted communism. The 
evidence of the past two weeks is that they want it even 
less now. One wonders whether it will be worth Peking’s 
while to divert troops and cadres in sufficient numbers 
to ram communism down unwilling throats. 

For different reasons, it is just as hard to answer the 
second question. Uneasy consciences are not exclusive 
to the United Nations or the Indians. The British, after 
themselves exerting influence over Tibet, recognised 
Chinese suzerainty under the Anglo-Russian convention 
of 1907. In London, however, it has always been clearly 
understood that this recognition was conditional on 
Chinese respect for Tibet’s autonomy. The Sino- 
Tibetan treaty of 1951, which the Dalai Lama signed 
under obvious duress, recognised this autonomy. The 
Chinese cofhmunists have flagrantly violated the 1951 
treaty, and it is open to this country as to others to say 
so unequivocally, to have second thoughts about the 
shadowy concept: of “suzerainty” and to denounce 
Peking’s aggression for what it is. This may not help 
the Tibetans now, but it may stand them in good stead 
later. India is better placed to help. Mr Nehru 
could start by changing his mind about opening. the 
border to refugees; neutral Austria did as much 
in 1956. 


The Commonwealth and Europe 


The Commonwealth could be made a help, 
instead of an obstacle, to Britain’s approach 


to the European common market 


MEETING took place in January some 12,000 miles 

away whose reverberations, now echoing in 

London, could have considerable effects on 
Britain’s relationship with the rest of Europe. Held at 
Palmerston in New Zealand, it was the sixth unofficial 
Commonwealth Conference convened by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. Strong delegations from 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Ghana and Britain debated all the big Commonwealth 
problems—race and apartheid, Commonwealth co- 
operation and institutions, the transfer of power. But 
much the greatest interest attached to economic matters, 
and among these it was the Commonwealth’s relation- 
ship with the European common market that got most 
of the attention and produced the most spectacular 
conclusions. 

Meeting just after the collapse of the free trade area 
talks, the conference was painfully aware of the need 
for some new approach from Britain. Delegates from 
Australia and New Zealand showed more awareness 
than some people in London of the dangers of Britain’s 





exclusion, both for the Commonwealth and for the West 
as a whole. At the same time Commonwealth exporters 
themselves face problems through the creation of the 
common market. The Commonwealth sends between 
15 and 20 per cent of its exports to the Six, against 25- 
30 per cent to Britain. Ghana sends a third of its cocoa 
to the Six, and may suffer considerably when the new 
preference in favour of the French overseas territories 
begins to take effect. New Zealand may lose its small 
foothold in the German market for butter. Hitherto, 
all the Commonwealth countries have sought to press 
their interests within the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade ; but hard experience has taught them that 
Gatt possesses neither political strength nor adequate 
rules to cope with the problem of the common market, 
which is a political creation. 

With all this in mind the Palmerston conference 
unanimously advocated a new joint Commonwealth 
approach to the Six. To achieve the two main economic 
objectives—non-discrimination against British exports 
in Europe, and openings for Commonwealth farmers in 
European markets—what is left of the preferences the 
Commonwealth gives Britain should be brought into the 
deal. Instead of bilateral relationships between Britain 
and Europe and between Britain and the Common- 
wealth, the objective must be a triangular ménage. 
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The idea is not new. When Mr Macmillan first 
introduced the free trade area to the House of 
Commons he spoke of “ the ideal” as “some way by 
which the Commonwealth countries, with their re- 
sources of food and raw materials and rapidly developing 
economies, and Europe might join together in a still 
wider common market.” That was obviously imprac- 
ticable, he went on, since the young Commonwealth 
countries wanted to protect their infant industries, while 
Europe was unlikely to open its doors completely to the 
low-wage products of the new industrial countries. But 
the concept of a new relationship between the Common- 
wealth and Europe was there. It was an idea that had 
already found expression some years before in the 
unrealised Strasbourg plan. In 1952 a group of British 
conservative MPs won the backing of the Council of 
Europe for a scheme to open Commonwealth prefer- 
ences to the other Europeans and thus graft the prefer- 
ence system on to a European union. : 


HE novel feature of the resolution from New Zea- 

land is thus not its nature, but its source—the Com- 
monwealth itself. More than once during the past year 
the New Zealand government, discontented with the 
way the free trade area talks were going, has pressed to 
be brought into them, especially on agriculture. Now 
there is more evidence that thinking people in the Com- 
monwealth believe that, far from a British commitment 
to Europe weakening the Commonwealth system, it 
might be worth while for everyone if the preference 
system were used as a lever to get Britain in. 

The surrender of the remaining preferences in the 
Commonwealth would be a radical move. It would 
involve sacrifice by British industry. The question is 
whether the price would be worth paying. About 
45 per cent of Britain’s exports go to the Common- 
wealth. About half these benefit from preference; but it 
is only for a much smaller proportion that the preference 
still has any decisive influence. Traditional patterns of 
trade and investment are in general more important. 
Further, the Commonwealth countries are likely to go on 
reducing the preferences as they protect their new indus- 
tries and seek markets elsewhere. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the preferences have much longer to live than 
the transitional period (12 to 15 years) of the common 
market itself. Thus there is much to be said today for 
at any rate considering a deal which uses a gradual and 
formal removal of the preferences to get Britain a 
parallel entry into the European market. Last year the 
countries of the community took 13 per cent of British 
exports. They are capable of taking a great deal more. 

Bringing in the preferences would not by itself solve 
Britain’s European problem. Indeed, this useful card 
would be thrown away if it were not accompanied by a 
new British political approach. The collapse of the free 
trade area showed plainly enough that the Six are not 
prepared to extend the advantages of the community to 
countries that do not share the assumption of common 


policy-making for which the word “community” 
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stands. Nor would they accept a second institutional 
system in Europe that might weaken their own. Britain 
has to be either inside, or outside. If these two changes 
of approach were made, the differences of economic 
interest that have caused so much trouble would not be 
removed, but they might become negotiable. 

British entry into the community, if it could be 
negotiated, would imply a British commitment to 
remove agricultural tariffs and quotas together with the 
rest of the community and to participate fully in its 
marketing arrangements. Here the Commonwealth’s 
main interest is not the remnants of preference in 
Britain, but access to markets in Europe and a 
say in European marketing conditions. There might be 
a variety of ways of satisfying these. The Palmerston 
conference suggested retaining free entry into Britain 
and negotiating special openings on the Continent for 
Commonwealth products. But other “ all-European ” 
solutions might well be more compatible with British 
membership of the community. The Commonwealth 
might be given secondary preferences throughout 
Europe for some products; a Commonwealth com- 
mittee might work with the marketeers in Brussels ; or 
quotas might give particular Commonwealth countries 
specified shares in the managed market. 

The tropical territories would present different and 
probably harder problems than, say, New Zealand does. 
French Africa has little desire to share with Ghana 
and Nigeria the privileges it acquired in the Rome 
treaty. The weakness of their bargaining position brings 
out the importance of making the Commonwealth move 
both generous and joint. Its aim could be to use what is 
left of preferences to pursue a new collective relation- 
ship with Europe in which those countries that have a lot 
to offer, like Australia, would help those with little, like 
Ghana, to get reasonable terms for the whole. 


7 HE biggest objection to British membership of the 
common market so far raised in the Common- 
wealth’s name is the customs union itself: that is, the 
common external tariff on industrial goods and raw 
materials. This may be the kernel of the debate ; but, as 
an article on page 971 of The Economist of December 
13th suggested, the strictly economic problems raised by 
this are smaller than has sometimes been supposed. As 
far as raw materials—the bulk of Commonwealth indus- 
trial exports—are concerned, the problem is a narrow 
one, since the common market is expected to establish 
for the most part low tariffs or none. Europe, like Britain, 
has to import heavily from overseas. In manufactures, on 
the other hand, Britain, like Europe, imports only small 
quantities from the Commonwealth, so that 4 general 


tariff harmonisation would not harm Commonwealth 


interests much at present. The main problem for manu- 
factures concerns the future. Countries like India will 
later want to export cheap manufactures to Europe on a 
larger scale if they are to pay back the capital they 
borrow, and to buy investment goods from Europe. But 
here, once again, the Commonwealth interest could be 
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satisfied by certain common European measures. 
Quotas, not tariffs, are the principal barrier to 
the exports of the low-wage countries of Asia. 
The Indians might readily give up the theoretical 
right of free entry into Britain, a right qualified in 
practice by the use of quotas, in return for some 
guarantee of liberal quota policies in the enlarged Euro- 
pean community. This logical sequel to convertibility 
seems a not unpromising line of approach which might 
also be explored in order to resolve Canada’s interest in 
industrial exports to Europe. Obviously the interests 
of the under-developed countries would be served, too, 
if some arrangement could be made to promote Euro- 
pean investments overseas—as well as European 
purchases of their goods and produce. 

Negotiation and analysis might reveal the continu- 
ing necessity for certain British exceptions to what is 
called tariff harmonisation. As in the treaty of Rome, 
where there are special arrangements for east Germany 
and some Dutch territories, this would seem to be 
possible within the context of common European 
policies towards the outside world. Canada and 
Australia would surely want to safeguard their exports 
to Britain of lead, zinc and aluminium ; France, on the 
other hand hopes to negotiate a fairly high tariff for 
these three commodities in the community. Even here, 
though, it is well to be clear about the facts of the posi- 
tion. The tariffs in “ List G”—the famous list of raw 
materials on which the Six have still to agree—have to 
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be decided by unanimous vote. There is no compulsion 
in the treaty for actual “ harmonisation ” before 1967 ; 
until then the low tariff countries—like Holland—are 


_ pretty certain to dig in on their zero tariffs, while the 


French continue to apply their high ones. After that 
the new tariff has to be agreed by a “ qualified majority ” 
vote. This sort of situation, typical of the community, 
is one which the British might reasonably be prepared 
to take on trust, given the fact that they would them- 
selves have a voice in the final decision. 

The forces moving towards some Commonwealth 
initiative of this sort are compelling, and may grow 
with time. But only fifteen months remain before the 
next round of tariff and quota alterations in the common 
market. That seems the limit of the time in which 
Britain will still have the chance to seek membership on 
terms that would give the advantages of non-discrimi- 
nation with full political participation. Sir David 
Eccles has urged the South Africans not to drift into 
bilateral deals with the Six. That is an admirable senti- 
ment if it is the prelude to early British consultations 
with the Commonwealth leading to a joint approach. If 
Britain does not take the initiative, then the chances are 
that the interests of the Commonwealth countries them- 
selves will force them to make their own terms with 
the Six, perhaps using the preferences as bargaining 
counters. But then the members of the Common- 
wealth will get worse terms separately than they would 
together, and Britain will remain out in the cold. 
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THE SUMMIT 


The Loved Ones 


EVER the time, and the place, and the loved one all 
N together ? Time and place, at least, are now agreed 
—Monday, May 11th, at Geneva—for a foreign ministers’ 
conference on Germany. The time is aptly chosen to 
ensure that the talks will still be in their early stages (indeed, 
they may hardly have got off the ground) when the still 
rather sensitive date of May 27th, Mr Khrushchev’s original 
Berlin deadline, is passed—though this is, perhaps, no 
longer a particularly important consideration. The place: 
one of those diplomatic goldfish bowls which Mr Macmillan 
so understandably abhors. As to the loved ones, just who 
will be among the nearest and dearest is evidently not going 
to be decided until after April, when May follows. 

Germans from both Bonn and east Berlin have now 
virtually got their invitations to Geneva. The copperplate 
on the invitation cards is a bit convoluted, but that is all 
to the good. The western governments can regard Russia 
as having agreed that “ German advisers ” should be “ con- 
sulted ” at a specifically four-power meeting. The Soviet 
notes published on Monday put it very differently, but very 
carefully. They remarked, almost in passing, that the 


question of the representation at Geneva of the two German 
governments was now decided. If nobody asks any awk- 
ward questions, Herr von Brentano and Herr Lothar Bolz 
should be able to get past the patrolling peacocks of the 
Palais des Nations without further ado. 

The Poles and Czechs, on the other hand, will have to 
wait in the wings for a cue that may be drowned in a babble 
of dispute. Last week’s western notes to Moscow acknow- 
ledged these two countries’ interest in a German settlement, 
but added that a good many more nations shared this 
interest, and suggested that the ministers should start on 
a four-power basis, other governments being brought in 
as, if, and when appropriate. Russia’s latest suggestion, 
that the Geneva meeting should itself decide on this, tacitly 
concedes the point. 

Russia, by agreeing that the foreign ministers may discuss 
not only Berlin and a peace treaty, but German questions in 
general as well, has supplied the only other thing needed 
to get the Geneva talks started. But to get started is one 
thing, to get somewhere another. Past experience suggests 
that the ministers may well be bogged down for several 
weeks over procedural matters alone.. The outward agree- 
ment that suffices to enable them to sit down together masks 
continuing disagreement, not merely between Russia and 
the West, but within the western ranks, too. 
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NATO 


Allies at Sea 


EXT Monday most of the ministerial participants in 
Nato’s present decennial gathering in Washington will 
be travelling through Virginia to Norfolk to visit their less 
well known supreme commander, Admiral Wright. (What 
General Norstad is to Europe, the admiral is to the ocean 
from which the Atlantic alliance takes its name ; but his 
approach to public matters is more that of the “silent 
service”) This naval occasion comes at a moment when 
the alliance is unusually tempest-tossed. It must alarm any 
professional seaman to watch the member nations, tacking 
and yawing, swept in ragged formation toward the beetling 
cliffs of the “ summit.” 

For all the reassuring words that can be expected to 
come from Washington this weekend, Nato is entering its 
second decade in lively disarray. The Atlantic Congress 
that is to open in London on June §th may be able to draw 
upon the experience of the past ten years to provide some 
broad guide lines for the next ten ; but the foreign ministers 
now assembled in Washington are naturally preoccupied 
with more immediate matters. What sort of united front 
can be presented at the conference table with Russia when 
the Atlantic world is itself in dispute over disengagement, 
over the future of Germany, over the disposition of new 
weapons and the command structure for conventional 
forces, over policy in Africa and Asia as well as in Europe, 
indeed over the approach to the summit ? 

The divergence of approach between Britain and its 
major allies is familiar. To it has now been added the 
Franco-German rumpus stirred up by General de Gaulle’s 
sensible reference to the finality of the Oder-Neisse frontier ; 
and France is at odds with its allies on other issues too, 
The European trade fissure has taken on the proportions of 
a great rift valley. The Cyprus settlement shines like a 
single taper in a murk of disputation. 

Yet, for all that, the virtues of honest controversy must 
not be forgotten, The Atlantic allies are in a sense banded 
together, like so many Voltaires, to fight to the death for 
each other’s right to differ. Mr Khrushchev would be 
greatly mistaken to conclude that a group of loudly brawling 
democracies must have lost all sense of their common perils 
and purposes ; or that he will necessarily profit by playing 
out time while his adversaries quarrel among themselves. 
For public disputation happens to be the only way free 
societies ever settle anything important ; and free men can 
compound their differences remarkably quickly when they 
see rocks ahead. The essence of Nato is that its members 
are not fair-weather friends, but foul-weather ones. 


Worries at Fontainebleau 


T is very clear from the tone of General Norstad’s recent 
I television interview that Shape is in an anxious mood. 
Though the Supreme Commander rehearsed his fears about 
the effect of any plan to withdraw or thin out the western 
ground forces, his real worry is evidently the resolution 
of the member-governments of Nato to maintain a strong 
enough shield quite regardless of any new plan. In fact, 
Shape’s whole planning programme is held up, both 
because the French government will not now agree to an 
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integrated air defence plan for Europe, and because the 
decision by the French to pull their Mediterranean fleet 
out of the Nato command, and further equivocal noises 
off-stage, make it difficult to feel confident of continued 
French collaboration on land either. Shape planning has 
reached an important stage, because tactical nuclear 
weapons are now reaching the allied forces in some quantity, 
with the arrival in Germany of the British Corporal units, 
and the mounting there of the more formidable Redstone 
tactical missile in American hands. 

The Supreme Commander remains insistent that these 
tactical nuclear weapons are essential to the shield ; and 
certainly if they are to be convincingly deployed at all there 
must be co-ordination of plans for their use. If there is 
any further weakening of Nato ground forces these weapons 
will become even more important in the shield—which 
would, indeed, rest on little more than an assumption that 
Russia would hesitate to attack, knowing that the Nato 
commanders would be forced to use tactical nuclear weapons 
which would start the snowball towards an all-out war. But 
it is quite impossible to plan such a trigger to the deterrent 
on the basis of separate allied commands. The younger 
French generals of course see this. General de Gaulle does 
not; while some of his senior commanders are still 
re-fighting the 1940 campaigns with French (but not 
German) atomic bombs. It took two disheartening years 
for the Shape planners to educate Mr Sandys to the need 
in an age of atomic weapons for allied unity and 
co-operation. How long they will need to bring General 
de Gaulle up to date is anybody’s guess. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Still Level Pegging 


NCE again two very different constituencies have shown 
O an almost uncanny similarity in the movement of 
their public opinions since 1955, a story of homogeneity 
expressed almost to the second place of decimals. At the 
South-West Norfolk by-election last week Labour’s share 
of the total vote rose by 0.66 per cent, cofnpared with a 
rise of 0.62 per cent at East Harrow the week before. This 
time the Tories’ share fell by just under 3.3 per cent, 
because the intervening nationalist (a personable man) won 
the other 2.6 per cent; at East Harrow their share had 
fallen by just over 1.6 per cent, because the intervening 
shopkeepers’ candidate there (an almost invisible man) had 
won only one per cent. 

If the Norfolk-Harrow swing were repeated right across 
the country in a general election, the Conservatives would 
still retain power, but with a significantly reduced majority. 
The general supposition, however, is that in areas with a 
heavier rate of unemployment the swing to Labour is likely 
to be larger than it has been in Norfolk and Harrow. It is 
this, together with the increasing encroachment of prospec- 
tive Liberal candidates into more and more marginal Tory 
seats, which suggests that Labour might have at least a 
fifty-fifty chance of winning a May election. That in turn 
has led most people to conclude that there is now less than 
a fifty-fifty chance of such an election being held. Mr 
Macmillan is believed to have been pondering his decision 
this week in the seclusion of his Sussex home. All along 
the grapevine journalists have been listening; up to 
Thursday morning the grapevine still had not yielded any 
word, 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


Picking a Date 


HEORETICALLY an election could be held at any time 
between now and May, 1960, when the quinquennial 
Parliament automatically expires. In practice, February or 
March, 1960, would probably be the latest polling date, and 
still quite a conceivable one. But commentators who have 
pictured Mr Macmillan as poised between May and October- 
November at least have history on their side. Of the eight 
eleotions since 1923, which was the last occasion on which a 
Government appealed to the country from a defeat in the 
House of Commons, six have been staged in one or the 
other of these two periods (two in the spring, four in the 
autumn). The remaining two were the altogether excep- 
tional postwar election of 1945 and Lord Attlee’s February 
election in 1950. - 
The main object of this restriction of campaigning seasons 


‘has been, of course, to encourage the maximum poll 


by combining at least an outside chance of tolerable weather 
with the avoidance of conflict with people’s holidays. In 
practice the choice tends to be narrowed still further. By 
fairly recent tradition the election is always on a Thursday. 
Also, in spring there is the complication of the budget. 
Normally, under the provisions of the Gibson Bowles Act 
of 1913 the Chancellor’s changes are brought into imme- 
diate effect, by resolutions of the House of Commons. 
These give to the Government four months’ grace during 


which to confirm the new rates by enacting the Finance 


Bill. But the resolutions lapse with the dissolution of 
Parliament, so that at least the most urgent part of the 
Finance Bill—including the provision to continue levying 
an income tax, which being annually extended would other- 
wise expire—must be passed before an election can be held. 

A stripped down Finance Bill could be rushed through 
in time for election in early May, but this year that would 
conflict with two other dates on the electoral calendar—the 
borough council contests on Thursday, May 7th, and the 
election to urban and rural district councils that are to be 
held on different days of the week ending May 9th, accord- 
ing to local preferénce. If Mr Macmillan opted for May it 
would be more likely that the Finance Bill would be put 
through in normal order in time for an election on the 
21st or 28th of the month. 

In the autumn the main limiting factor is the Queen’s 
departure for Ghana on November 11th. Since in the 
perfectly conceivable event of an indecisive result the first 
week of the new Parliament would be the period when the 
Queen’s presence would be most essential, this points to 
October rather than November ; and the question of when 
during October could well turn on whether or not the 
Tories would mind abandoning their annual conference, 
which is due to open in Brighton on October 14th. 


BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY 


Comrades in Congress 


A special correspondent writes : 

L before the 492 voting delegates assembled at 
Wy St Pancras Town Hall on Good Friday for the 
26th Congress of the British Communist party it had been 
made clear to them that the mood this time was to be self- 
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congratulation and not self-criticism. The justification 
offered them for this elation was hardly spectacular. At the 
preceding congress, held in 1957 under the full impact of 
the repression of Hungary, party membership had fallen 
to 26,742; it now stands, after an intensive recruiting 
campaign, at 26,749. Over the same period the circulation 
of the Daily Worker declined from 60,000 to 50,000 ; and 
the gap between members’ subscriptions and party expendi- 
ture rose to an all-time high, so that it was necessary for 
the executive to announce an increase in members’ weekly 
contributions from 6d. to 8d. 

As usual in postwar years, the great majority (444) of the 
delegates were trade union members; as usual the two 
largest contingents were the 80 members of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union and the 43 members of the 
Mineworkers’ Union. There was, however, some novelty 
this year in the fact that the miners were nearly beaten out 
of second place by the 39 teachers who were members of 
the National Union of Teachers. 

The speeches from the floor of the hall and from the 
platform seemed to be running on two unrelated levels. 
While the floor concentrated on unemployment, wages and 
demands for the closed shop, the party leaders, watched 
for the first time in thirty-nine years by an official 
fraternal delegation from Russia, concentrated on more 
cosmopolitan issues—the “ liberation” of West Germany 
and of black Africa, and the insistence that the nuclear 
disarmament movement should be captured by the party’s 
front organisation, the British Peace Committee. The com- 
mumists are anxious that the nuclear disarmers should be 
persuaded to drop their demand for unilateral British 
disarmament and made to concentrate on the iniquity of 
American nuclear arms. 

And there was one organisational issue on which the 
executive felt strongly—the Marxist correctness of 


_ democratic centralism, Translated into English, this means 


the unquestioning acceptance by the rank and file of direc- 
tion from above. 

The background to this is that the party leaders 
are worried by the continuing loss of disputatious 
intellectuals to the “ New Reasoner” group, and by the 
successes in recent months of the Trotskyist Socialist 
Labour League (led by ex-party members) in playing the 
role of militant strike leaders who are equally contemptuous 
of “ Gaitskellism ” and of bureaucratic Stalinism. Of these 
two developments the new reasoners are undoubtedly the 
more serious threat to the future viability of the party, but 
it is the Trotskyists who currently arouse its greatest anger. 
The communists have decided to counter these trouble- 
makers by emulating them. British industry will have to 
expect in the near future a real effort to implement the 
executive’s exhortation “ every member an agitator,” and to 
follow Mr John Williamson’s advice from the platform that 
“Fords and British Motor cannot be brought to their 
knees by action of workers in individual departments alone. 
Unity in action from top to bottom is vital.” 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Gaps in the Family 


UDAN’S attempt to get Iraq and the United: Arab Republic 
to shake off their quarrel at an Arab League meeting is 
ending pretty feebly. General Qasim has ignored the whole 
affair and the meeting began in Beirut on Thursday without 
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any Iraqi representative. The UAR agreed to attend, but 
with a good deal of righteous indignation—implying that 
mediation was all right so long as the other side gave in— 
and sent a deputy instead of its foreign minister. 

Jordan decided that it would be better to stay away and 
King Hussein, now enjoying his postponed holiday in Wash- 
ington, has cheerfully called a plague on both his powerful 
neighbours’ houses. The Tunisian government, which 
stalked out after a brawl with Cairo last October, is also 
keeping away. Sudan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia and 
Lebanon have sent their foreign ministers, but with Iraq 
absent and the UAR uncompromising, there is not much 
that they can do except express high-minded sentiments 
about Arab brotherhood. Israel’s partial call-up on the eve 
of the meeting (whether it was practice, or a warning to 
Egypt, or simply an army howler) provides good meat for 
a diversion to safer topics. 

Meanwhile the row between Baghdad and Cairo con- 
tinues. Trials of a sort go on in the Iraqi military court. 
The president of the court, Colonel Mahdawi, is chorus 
master to these savage music-hall turns of anti-Nasser 
invective in verse and prose, during which, at the weekend, 
four air force officers were sentenced and afterwards 
executed. The Iraqi ambassador in Cairo, Sayed Faiq 
es-Samarrai, resigned last week, giving his reasons in a long 
indictment summed up by its ending: 

I want to be an ambassador for a government which 
respects itself and which is respected by the whole world ; 

I do not want to be an ambassador for a red gang. 


President Nasser, while not keeping up his Damascus 
marathon of a speech a day, spelt out in Cairo on March 30th 
his defiance of the alliance between Russian and Arab com- 
munists. Whether his confidence was based on calculation 
or merely on foolhardiness, the Russian heavens have appar- 
ently not yet broken over his head. To keep things fair, 
Cairo and Damascus propaganda organs have found 
the United States and Britain guilty of plotting in favour 
of General Qasim. El Akhbar, of Cairo, scored with both 
barrels by commenting that this was the second time that 
communists and imperialists had joined hands against Arab 
interests ; the first was their joint support of Israel in 1948. 


IRAQ 
End of a Long Stay 


HE elaborate air base now being vacated at Habbaniya, 
A: on the Euphrates west of Baghdad, was a staging-post 
on routes within the Middle East, and beyond to the Indian 
Ocean, Australasia and the Far East ; it was also, at one 
time, a strong point for British military power in the region. 
The Royal Air Force relinquished command of the base 
under the 1955 agreement with Iraq (which was part and 
parcel of the Baghdad Pact) but retained the use of it. On 
the eve of the July revolution last year there were a thousand 
airmen at the base, but since then the Air Ministry, 
anticipating an early end to their occupation, had run the 
strength down to about 350; even they do not seem to 
have had much to do. 

British armed forces entered Iraq to contribute to the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire and have been there ever 
since, first by mandate and later under the terms of the 
1930 treaty. By the end of the second world war this treaty 
had worn thin and, in 1948, Ernest Bevin tried to replace 
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it by the Portsmouth treaty ; this was accepted by the Iraqi 
government but howled down in the Baghdad streets and 
never ratified. The crystallization of the Baghdad Pact in 
1955 gave Britain the chance to refurbish its relations with 
Iraq within the new organisation, and to slip in a defence 
agreement under the pact’s umbrella. National feeling in 
Iraq made it impossible for Britain to retain a foothold 
except as part of a multilateral agreement directed against 
another world power, and even this became untenable once 
Nuri es-Said and the old regime were swept away. 

As a symbol of British dominance in the Middle East, 
Habbaniya cannot, in the nature of things, have a successor, 
but as a point on a route it has to be replaced. The need 
for staging-posts for transport and bomber aircraft decreases 
with the extension of their range, but the RAF still has a 
problem in getting to Bahrein or Aden and beyond without 
flying via Iraq. The alternatives are to go either north or 
south ; that is, either over Turkey and Iran or over Africa. 
The northern route-is made difficult by. mountains and 
depends on the uncertain future course of politics in Persia. 
Africa provides a choice of routes, but most of them con- 
verge on Nairobi, where it may be unwise to concentrate 
too many interests. This aspect of air strategy is becoming a 
race between the denial of one route, and the development 
of aircraft capable of using the next best. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Rhodesian Tea Party? 


ELICATE negotiations lie ahead of Lord Home, the 
D Commonwealth Relations Secretary, who is now in 
Salisbury for discussions with Sir Roy Welensky about the 
preliminaries to the conference which will review the work- 


-ing of the Federation’s constitution next year. The indica- 


tions are that Lord Home has carried out at least two fresh 
proposals with ‘him. First, he is anxious to get some body set 
up to make a preliminary survey, and he wants it to include 
British MPs of both parties. Secondly, the British Govern- 
ment seems to have been evolving some original suggestions 
of its own about the “ entirely new ” sort of commonwealth 
status towards which it should eventually be the Federa- 
tion’s destiny to move. 

Sir Roy will be making a great mistake if he continues to 
oppose the idea of associating British Labour MPs with a 
constitution-reconnoitring body. No doubt he has had his 
own views about the strategy which his party should adopt 
before and at the promised London conference in 1960; 
and an authoritative document by an investigating body 
of competent British commissioners is not likely to 
have had any part in them. But he is now in a very awk- 
ward position. Some of the potential leaders of Britain’s 
alternative government have come to regard him, quite un- 
fairly, as a sort of imitation Dr Verwoerd. Even the present 
British Government is now being blunter with white 
Rhodesians than ever before. Lord Home himself has said, 
very rightly, that he will want a word during his visit with 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, about Southern Rhodesia’s new legis- 
lation for proscribing African Nationalist parties and detain- 
ing their leaders without trial. Within the Federation itself, 
the Northern Rhodesian elections have not left Sir Roy’s 
party in a position to force the hand of the Governor, as Sir 
Roy demanded during the campaign ; the Governor has this 
week appointed his ministers on his own initiative and on a 
basis which will give Sir Roy’s United Federal Party just 
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half the portfolios in the council as they have just half the 
seats in the House. Two of his ministers are to be Africans. 
Sir Roy’s lieutenant, Mr Roberts, is strongly placed in 
Northern Rhodesia, but the Governor is still the chief 
executive. 

Sir Roy has every right to stipulate that some Rhodesians 
should serve on any constitutional commission, and he 
should busy himself searching for local men of the calibre 
to do so. The sooner able Rhodesians sit down together 
with British MPs of both parties, the better. It will be a 
major disaster if Sir Roy chooses instead to repeat Lord 
Malvern’s wild threats in the House of Lords last week (“I 
know you are very indignant that we have a little army of 
our own, and air force, and so forth”) over a cup of 
Nyasaland tea with Lord Home. 


RAILWAY WAGES 


Disunion 


HE claim for a “ substantial ” wage increase put forward 
; a month ago by the National Union of Railwaymen 
has got off to a very shaky start. Both the other railway 
unions, the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen and the Transport and Salaried Staffs’ Association, 
have refused to support it, and so have the engineering 
unions who are powerfully represented on the Railway Shop- 
men’s National Council. Moreover the general secretary of 
the locomotive men’s society, Mr Hallworth, was about as 
rude to the NUR as one union will ever be to another. He 
said that he regarded a claim at this time as “against the 
best interests of the railwaymen ”; he also thought that it 
was likely to prejudice negotiations in the autumn over the 
findings of the Guillebaud committee’s report, on which all 


the unions are now relying to win them substantial wage . 


increases. The NUR will now proceed with its claim alone. 

These events have brought into the open not only the 
usual and inevitable differences in opinion between a 
primarily skilled, a primarily unskilled and a clerical union, 
but also the sharp conflicts of view inside the NUR. Its 
relatively new general secretary, Mr Greene, is in an unenvi- 
able position. He rose suddenly from obscurity to his 
present office on the tragic death of Mr Campbell and 
another NUR leader in a Stalingrad motor car accident. Mr 
Campbell had always managed to look rather left wing, with- 
out actually being so. Mr Greene, by contrast, actively 
exudes an air of studied moderation. At bottom, he is the 
sort of man to believe in a smaller and better paid railway 
force for the future and restraint in the meanwhile. The 
new wage claim, and the NUR’s decision to threaten with- 
drawal from productivity talks with British Railways, 
probably represent a serious defeat for Mr Greene in his 
executive. 

It is not at all clear what will happen now. On the one 
hand, if the claim continues to misfire, Mr Greene might 
find his hand strengthened as the man who did not court 
this embarrassment with the other unions. On the other, 
those members of his executive who long for the blood and 
thunder of militant action claim to have pressure from the 
rank and file behind them. There is nothing to show that 
this pressure is as great as that in, say, every motor manu- 
facturing firm in the Midlands. But any pressure from 
below requires a united executive to contain it. That is 
just what, on its present showing, the NUR has not got, 
and does not s¢em likely to have for some time. 
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BERLIN 
Testing the Air Lanes 


N Good Friday an American official informed the 
permanent Russian representative at the four-power 
air safety office in Berlin that a C-130 transport of. the. 
United States Air Force would fly that day to Berlin down 
the air lane from Frankfurt at a height of some 25,000 feet. 
The Russians at once objected, claiming that air space above 
10,000 feet was reserved for communist aircraft. Despite 
the objection, the American aircraft flew in to Berlin at 
25,000 feet-and out again at 20,500. On the way in it was 
“buzzed” by Russian aircraft. The Americans protested 
at the “buzzing.” The Russians protested back at what 
they called a violation of air space. 

The dispute typifies the legal ambiguity which surrounds 
so much of the allied position in Berlin. When the air 
lanes to Berlin were first agreed between the victorious 
allies, no limitation on height was imposed. But since most 
aircraft then in use were unpressurised transports which flew 
conveniently at 10,000 feet or less, it was easy for them to 
limit their flights in practice to about this height. As a 
result communist aircraft were able to fly about freely at 
higher altitudes. 

Transport aircraft, however, have evolved since 1945. 
Unlike the Dakota or Skymaster, the turboprop C-130 flies 
most conveniently at heights above 18,000 feet. With the 
legality of allied access to Berlin called in question by Mr 
Khrushchev, it is not surprising that the Americans should 
wish to assert their right to fly in at higher altitudes. Both 
the precedent and the technical practicability might be 
especially important if-an airlift should become necessary. 

Thus the flight itself may be regarded as a necessary 
demonstration of the allied determination to stand firm in 
Berlin, and a natural part of the preliminary jostlings for 
position before negotiations. For that very reason, it would 
be absurd to be surprised when the Russians make a fuss 
and oppose it. Their opposition was well known before- 
hand. The move was not made in the dark. It would be 
a pity, too, if preoccupation with these defensive local 
objectives should prevent the western foreign ministers in 
conclave at Washington from thinking about the broader 
issues which it is their interest to bring up in negotiations 
with Russia. 
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EUROPE 


Swansong from Luxemburg 


ACH spring the High Authority of the European Coal 
E and Steel Community at Luxemburg tots up its 
achievements and surveys the economic situation of the past 
year. This year its report has double cause for gloom. 
In both coal and steel, recession has brought grave problems 
for the community ; and with the creation of the larger 
European economic and atomic communities the political 
drive has passed out of the parent body at Luxemburg. 
The transitional period of the coal and steel community 
is now over. With the common market in coal and steel 
an established fact, Luxemburg has ceased to be the centre 
of the stage. The expiry on February roth of the six-year 
term of office of the first High Authority at Luxemburg 
thus marked the end of an era. Henceforth the community 
will merge more and more closely with the larger group 
at Brussels. 

The High Authority, however, has chosen not to lament ; 
instead it has produced a more forthright report than ever 
before. It blames a good many of the present difficulties 
in the coal market on the failure of governments to follow 
its advice in time of boom, and emphasises the need for 
a common energy policy by the three communities based on 
long-term needs rather than short-term opportunism. It 
admits that the basic problems of single sectors like coal 
and steel cannot be solved without common economic 
policies of an expansive nature by the community as a 
whole. These do not yet exist. 

The report from Luxemburg naturally does not give a 
complete picture of the sort of political difficulties that stand 
in the High Authority’s way—the forces, for example, that 
may yet inhibit an economic solution of Belgium’s coal 
problem, or the doubts that have been growing in Germany 
about reconcentration in steel. The High Authority has 
imposed new rules on the German coal selling agencies in 
an attempt to force them to compete. Whether it will 
succeed in this admirable purpose is another question. The 
obstacles are big, but most of the objectives outlined are 
sound, and the achievements are not negligible. 


ALGERIA 


Kite Up Aloft? 


usT when the Algiers ultras are showing signs of rest- 
lessness again, the French army has scored two of its 
biggest successes against the rebels. After the capitula- 
tion of Ali Hambli’s band from Tunisia has come the killing 
of Amirouche, the tough, resourceful, and almost legendary 
leader of the rebel wilaya in Kabylia. The death of 
Amirouche is incontestably a severe blow to the rebellion. 
General Faure, the French commander in Kabylia, had pre- 
viously gone on record as saying that Amirouche’s removal 
would take most of the sting out of the rebels in the region. 
If it now leads to local capitulations—Amirouche was 
notorious for the massacre of some hundreds of his followers 
who tried to give themselves up last year—the French com- 
mand may believe that the tide is turning decisively its way 
at last. 
But the political atmosphere in Algiers itself has worsened 
appreciably. General de Gaulle’s remarks on Algeria at 
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his press conference last week (which our Paris correspon- 
dent describes on page 48) have brought a fiery reply from 
M. Lagaillarde, one of the instigators of the original attack 
on the Algiers government building last May. M. Lagaillarde 
is scandalised at what he calls the President’s irony at the 
expense of the settlers’ slogans for integration and Algérie 
francaise. A more experienced hand, M. Alain de Sérigny, 
has now published in his paper, L’Echo d’Alger, a long 
analysis of “the contradictions between the words and the 
deeds of General de Gaulle.” He accuses the President of 
following M. Mollet’s old policy—cease-fire, elections, nego- 
tiations—when, M. de Sérigny believes, only the idea of a 
cease-fire is still valid.. The settlers appear to have been 
stirred up, not only by the approaching anniversary of their 
coup a year ago, but by reports of the proposed meeting 
between General de Gaulle and the King of Morocco which 
have aroused fears that a negotiated peace with the rebels 
may be in the air again. 

Into this public debate Le Monde has now injected the 
idea—suggested by “a personality in close touch with 
Algerian affairs who wishes to remain strictly anonymous ” 
—of a political settlement in Algeria on the lines of the 
division of power between the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities in Cyprus. It looks a stormy day to fly so fragile 
a kite. 


BOOK EXPORTS 


How Big A Boost? 


R CHARLES HILL carefully committed himself to nothing 
D specific last week when he was asked what plans he 
had to push British books—and films—in markets abroad 
where either currency restrictions or Russian book dumping 
are depressing the sales of British imprints. But he did 
promise that the problem of book exports “ is being studied 
intensively, and the study is almost complete.” British 
publishers have for some time been campaigning for help, 
sometimes in rather sweeping terms, sometimes more 
specifically with the demand that the limited book export 
scheme, which was discontinued in 19§2, should be restored. 
This scheme would merely tackle the problem in perhaps a 
dozen countries, such as Israel and Pakistan, which do not 
put books (even textbooks) high enough on their order of 
priorities to allocate exchange for them. In some of these 
the gap left by British publishers has been plugged by the 
Americans, who have imitated the former British export 
scheme ; under their Information Media Guarantee scheme, 
the American government pays the publishers in dollars and 
uses the blocked currency earned from book sales for 
America’s diplomatic (and above all its extensive informa- 
tion) services in. the countries in question. 

Hitherto, Dr Hill has seemed more inclined to use his 
limited resources to improve British library and official 
information services in these countries. Now it rather 
looks as if something like the old book export scheme may 
be restored. It is not at all certain that this should be 





A very important stage has been reached in the 
BUSINESS formation of the European Common Market. 
Through our European services, we can keep you 
abreast of events and show how they are likely 


IN EUROPE 
to affect your interests. 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
LONDON: 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. (wuitehall 1511) 
NEW YORK: Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street. (Murray Hill 2-6195) 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 
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One of the world’s most powerful transformers, built by English Electric for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, U.S.A., being unloaded at New Orleans. Its capacity is 345 MVA, and it 
will transform the 22.5 k V output of the generators to 161 kV for long-distance transmissiom 


EN ROUTE FOR TENNESSEE 


Its power will be felt back home in Britain 


LARGE English Electric transformers like this are regularly contribute to the prosperity and therefore the buying-power of the 
shipped to all corners of the globe. They benefit the countries | countries in which they are installed. 
that buy them, and they benefit Britain too. THIRD, the skills and techniques English Electric acquires in 

FIRST, they earn us valuable foreign exchange with which wecan SOlving problems for Tennessee—or Tanganyika—can then be 
buy imports of food and raw materials. applied to projects elsewhere, whether in Britain or abroad. 

SECOND, by helping to distribute power more widely, they As well as making equipment to distribute power—such as 

transformers and switchgear— English Electric makes plant to 

generate power—from coal, oil, gas, water, and from the atom. 
Power for the largest industries and smallest communities. 

English Electric also makes equipment to use power—from electrio 
locomotives to refrigerators and washing machines. 

More power for everybody—more economically generated, more 


efficiently distributed, and more widely used . . . that is the business 
of English Electric now. 


3 Tae 


7 Aare Power is the business of 


Pe DINE 


English Electric supplies motors to the largest and smallest countries in all parts ese bring i ng you better living 
of the world. Here is a battery of totally enclosed fan-cooled motors, driving ring 


Spinning frames in a cotton mill at Manila in the Philippines, 





THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Take a good look! 





Here’s a car that’s all car. It’s the vivacious Renault Dauphine. 


Look at her lines 


The sheer chic of her! Delightfully fashion-conscious and so elegant. Five 
sparkling colours to choose from, 





Look at her performance 


Speeding along at over 70m.p.h.,she hugs the road like a lover. In town and country 
she averages more than 47 glorious miles to the gallon. How’s that for economy. 


Look at her fitted extras 


Heater; demister; automatic starter; courtesy lights; over-riders; safety features, 
etc. etc. 





For a new experience in car driving put your foot down— insist on driving a 
Dauphine. Write to us at the address below for ‘& name of your nearest 
demonstration dealer. 


RENAULT & 


Price £758.17.0 (inc. P.T.) 2-pedal control — extra. 


Fully assembled at 
RENAULT LIMITED: WESTERN AVENUE: LONDON W.3. 
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unreservedly welcomed. If countries which do not allocate 
scarce foreign exchange for books are always helped out by 
such schemes, there will be every incentive for other 
countries, when they run short of foreign exchange, to clamp 
down on books first. They may feel that they will get 
all the textbooks as well as recreational literature they want 
just the same. 


STILL more intractable problem, as Dr Hill noted, is the 

flood of cheap books in English from behind the iron 
curtain. They are designed to lure local students into 
“ peoples’ bookshops ” stocked with the solider, but equally 
cheap, fare of communist and Marxist propaganda. To 
pour in yet more cheap British editions would not 
necessarily stop that process ; it might merely add to the 
supply of bait. If some direct subsidy scheme for selected 
British book exports is to be attempted, however, it should 
be made clear from the start whether its motives are meant 
to be primarily commercial (to help British book publishers) 
or primarily propagandist. The latter might seem more 
respectable ; some case might be made out for helping to 
fill the bookshops of Asia and Africa with cheap editions 
of books that are on the Soviet Index, ranging presumably 
from textbooks of classical economics to eyewitness accounts 
of the Hungarian uprising, and from “Dr Zhivago” or 
“ Animal Farm ” to Christian apologetics. But whether all 
British publishers would find that an appealing game to 
play is not certain. Whether Britain should try to match 
the resources of the Americans (who already subsidise some 
book exports) is less certain still. The task of selection 
would clearly be an invidious one—and there would be a 
lot of parliamentary questions to Dr Hill about it. 


EDUCATION 


Teachers in Conclave 


S was to be expected, the Easter conference of the 
National Union of Teachers proclaimed full support 
for the union’s maximum pay demands; one delegate 
frankly faced the fact that these now totted up to a bill 
for an additional £75 million a year. In higher pay the 
conference saw the solution to almost all problems—it 
would produce more teachers, better teaching, smaller 
classes, and various other excellences. The conference 
instructed the executive to press the matter to the point 
of invoking sanctions if no settlement seems in sight by 
October ; but the expected uproar over the minister’s latest 
circular on school meals—which is the militant teachers’ first 
choice for application of sanctions—was muted. This 
circular promises to give teachers more help in supervising 
school meals, but insists, in a middle-class way, on the 
educational value of school meals supervised by teachers. 
It is less than frank about the conditions in which this 
educative function is generally carried on. 

The other main feature of the teachers’ conference— 
apart from the fact that the aircraft carrying the Minister 
of Education to make a speech to it broke down— 
was an assault upon the Labour party. Though the full 
discovery that a comprehensive scheme imposed by a local 
authority tends to leave one headmaster’s post where there 
were previously five has only fully emerged before a scandal- 
ised conference this year, this was a genuinely liberal protest. 
Many teachers dislike the way some local educational 
authorities have been applying the Labour party’s educa- 
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tional programme even while Mr Lloyd still presides over 
the Ministry of Education. They consider many of these 
plans a risk to existing educational standards ; and they are 
right to protest. But when so many shots are fired, with such 
spleen, at so many targets, it seems unlikely that an effective 
hit will be registered on any one of them. 


FORMOSA 


The Nationalists in Action 


F ever a country’s foreign policy was dictated by circum- 
[ stances it is that of Formosa, known to some as the 
Republic of China. And it must be allowed that it practises 
its foreign policy with single-minded rigour. That policy 
consists, basically, of two articles: to harass communism 
wherever it may be found and to maintain itself, in the 
eyes of a majority of the United Nations, as the legitimate 
government of China. Another point, the “recovery of 
the mainland,” is an article not merely of policy but of 
faith ; but, from the nationalist standpoint, it belongs to 
domestic rather than to foreign policy. 

The second foreign policy aim of the nationalists is more 
visible in the implementation than the first. But the first 
is just as vigorously pursued. For instance, nationalist air- 
craft have been dropping supplies to the Tibetan rebels, 
presumably from one of the airstrips still in nationalist 
hands in the Burma-Siam border region. Sever’l thousand 
nationalist guerrillas stayed behind in this area after the 
bulk of them had been evacuated under United Nations 
auspices in 19§4. Nationalist broadcasts from Taipeh have 
claimed that the Tibetan rebels were being helped by anti- 
communists in a neighbouring province of- China. The 
nationalist intelligence network in China is often well 


. informed (it was first with the news of Mao Tse-tung’s 


decision to abandon the chairmanship of the republic) ; but 
in this instance it seems that the help reaching the rebels 
comes from Sikang, an ethnically Tibetan area, China’s 
claims to which are dubious, and which Peking incorpor- 
ated into Szechwan province some years ago. 

On less obvious fronts, the nationalists are also busy. 
There is no reason to disbelieve communist reports that the 
nationalists have resumed air-drops to the Indonesian rebels 
in Celebes and are training rebel pilots in Formosa. On the 
other hand, a communist report that the nationalists are 
attacking Yunnan province from Laos, with Laotian assis- 
tance, is probably part of the Chinese communists’ current 
war of nerves against their American-protected neighbour. 

As for the main front—the Formosa Strait—Taipeh has 
been at pains to point out that, contrary to western reports, 
it did not renounce the use of force to recover the mainland 
after Mr Dulles’s visit to President Chiang Kai-shek in 
October. Indeed the joint communiqué then merely made 
it clear that force was not the “ principal means” to be 
employed. 


SUDETEN GERMANS 


Neutrality or Hospitality 


USTRIA’S relations with Czechoslovakia are poor. Apart 
A from specific points of friction, mutual suspicions are 
fed by long historical memories and by the present 
differences between the two political systems ; the Czechs 
have often questioned Vienna’s concepts of neutrality. In the 
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middle of March, the Austrian government gave permis- 
sion to the Sudeten Germans in exile to hold their annual 
rally in Vienna in May ; the Czechs reacted immediately. 
The Prague communist daily Rude Pravo commented on 
March 18th on “ anti-Czechoslovak tendencies in Austrian 
policy.” The leader-writer contrasted article 10 in the 
state treaty, by which the Austrians had pledged themselves 
to wipe out every trace of Nazism from their political life 
and to permit no fascist organisations, with the increase of 
“tevanchist tendencies” in Austria during the last year, 
culminating in the joint decision of Austrian and west 
German societies of expellees from the Sudetenland to hold 
their gathering in Vienna. Speaking at Brno a week later, 
Mr Novotny, the Czechoslovak President, agreed that 
Austria was violating the treaty. He added that the decision 
to allow this rally in the Austrian capital was the result of 
the “ growing influence of Adenauer’s Germany, which has 
a strong impact on certain circles in Austria” ; that it was 
intended to attract Nazi votes for the red-black coalition in 
the parliamentary elections in May ; and that it “ vividly 
recalls the practices of the Nazis before the Austrian 
Anschluss.” 
The Austrian government has explained in an official 
statement that the planned rally is not inspired by feelings 
of revenge or hatred, that Austrian neutrality will come to 
no harm, and that the meeting is entirely non-political. 
This is less than convincing. Fond as the Sudeten Germans 
are of beer, rallies and lectures on their “contribution to 
European civilisation,” none of their organisations has ever 
been able to leave politics alone. . Although their political 
influence in Austria and west Germany—and that of other 
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PARTY SPIRIT 


. .. We have no wish to see the end of all party-feeling- 
q If every one were to see all sides of a question as well as 

he sees one, he would in all probability see all sides very 
dimly, and with very little practical effect. One-sidedness is a 
necessary element in all representative assemblies, because the 
many-sided result can only be obtained by a conflict of one- 
sided views. But is there any form of this one-sidedness so 
purely evil and injurious as the disposition to misrepresent other 
sides of the question ? Yet even this is not wholly bad when it 
springs from that genuinely discoloured sight which strong 
attachment to the other side is apt to produce. The only sort 
of party-spirit which has all of the evil and none of the good of 
party-feeling, is that party-hatred which arises not from a sense 
of strength, but from a positive sense of weakness at home,— 
that impulse to distort the course taken by opponents which 
arises not in the conviction that you are right, but in the angry 
determination to shift the issue so as to make it impossible for 
them to repel all suspicion. True party-feeling is a common 
traditional faith which constitutes an attraction of cohesion 
amongst the party it unites; and in binding together a party, 
it inspires a kind of generous emulousness of feeling towards 
those who are bound together by. different traditions and 
different aims. It is but a bad sign for the condition of any 
party when, instead of joining issue on the plain and open ground 
of principle, it begins to invent vulgar motives, and ascribe 
purely ambitious ends to the actions of its opponents. Nothing 
more surely indicates that all belief in a common bond of party- 
principle is fast passing away, than that the great powers of 
party-orators should be diverted from the legitimate conflict 
with the avowed aims and principles of their opponents, into 
the mean task of suggesting reasons for supposing that the 
avowed aims and principles are mere disguises of the real. 
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‘expellees from eastern Europe as well—declined with their 


assimilation into the life of their new countries, they are 
given to decided expressions of view on the subject of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers, Their violent protest against 
President de Gaulle’s statement that reunification could take 
place only within the present German frontiers is the latest 
example. The Austrian government, with its necessary 
concern for its neutrality, might have thought twice before 
permitting this rally in Vienna in May—a time when a 
number of political events will be taking place on which the 
Sudeten Germans cannot fail to have strong views. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Eastward, Look .:. 


R DIEFENBAKER’S quarrel with the Newfoundland pro- 
vincial premier, Mr Smallwood, shows no sign of 
cooling off. The Newfoundland government filed a suit on 
Tuesday for damages against the federal administration, 
which had refused to order police reinforcements to New- 
foundland last month to deal with the loggers’ strike. Both 
Mr Diefenbaker and his minister of justice, Mr Fulton, had 
already made it orystal clear why they turned down Mr 
Smallwood’s entreaties, a decision that prompted the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police commissioner to resign on the 
spot. Mr Fulton told the Commons in Ottawa that the 
Newfoundland government had gone beyond its legislative 
function in openly siding with the logging companies against 
their employees in the strike. The federal government 
believed that the Mounties would not be used to keep order 
but to break the loggers’ union, the International Wood- 
workers of America. Its decision will now be put to the 
legal test against the Newfoundland contention that Ottawa 
is bound by contract to reinforce provincial police forces 
when requested. 

A second issue, equally ill-timed for the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of Newfoundland’s union. with 
Canada, has begun with Mr Diefenbaker’s refusal to com- 
mit the federal government to give financial aid to New- 
foundland after 1962. Mr Smallwood claims that this is 
flagrant political discrimination against him, as the one 
solidly entrenched Liberal premier in the country. Flags 
are at half-mast in the province, and public buildings draped 
in black. Some Newfoundlanders, looking eastward at the 
bright welfare state across the Atlantic, have begun to ask 
if Canada is the only country worth joining. Mr Diefen- 
baker is giving little heed to this wistful speculation. He is 
more concerned with the approaching provincial elections 
in Manitoba, where a minority Conservative government 
faced by hostile farmers is providing the first political 
popularity test of the year. 






Correction : The adviser on Maldivian affairs to the Royal 
Air Force in Gan, referred to in a Note of the Week on 
page 1158 of The Economist last week, is Major W. W. A. 
Phillips. 
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... a holiday that starts on July 3rd on the ANDES— flagship of the 
Royal Mail Lines—sailing from Southampton. on one of the most 
attractive and interesting cruises in the Royal Mail itinerary. 

With unobtrtsive comfort, uneqtalled cuisine and service, you spend 
relaxed days crossing the Atlantic as a prelude to QUEBEC, with 
all its historic surroundings. From Quebec you go on to the sharp, 
exciting contrast of NEW YORK, and you can visit Philadelphia, 
Washington or Niagara if you wish. The Falls are one of the most 
awe-inspiring sights in the world in many people’s opinion, and 
this trip can be taken either from Quebec or New York. 

There is still some extremely attractive single and double accommoda- 
tion left, but not much, from £169 per person for the full 22 days. 
Don’t leave it too late — get in touch with your Travel Agent without 
delay, or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


CRUISING DEPT. H/5 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3. MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur St., 8.W.1. WHI 9646 


Italy awaits you this Spring for the 


Milan 
Trade Fair 


the finest display of world production 


12-27 April 1959 
In 1958 
Display front : 42 miles 
Exhibitors : 13,315 
Nations represented: 51 
Visitors : 4,250,000 


Buyers from 118 countries 


Information : 


Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano —_ London W.1 
3! Old Burlington Street Phone REGent 2411 
5 Green Street, Mayfair Phone MAYfair 5258 


* ss yes r ve 
always found 


Moss Bros 


very good people.” 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


NEAREST STATION LEICESTER SQUARE 
TEMPLE BAR 4477 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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LOGICAL SELECTION 


‘Were this country to become Involved in a limited war 
. . « it is certain that both sides would be seriously 
exercised to confine the dispute to a limited scale, 
both geographically and in selection 

of weapons.’ 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, 
Air Power, Autumn 1958 issue. 





The interests of all the possible combatants dictate the rejection of weapons like the 
L.R.B.M. in a limited war. Only the manned aircraft, using conventional striking loads, 
can be used if the conflict is not to spread. And the air superiority fighter can hardly 

be bettered as a swift, effective means of resolving limited wars. A strong fighter 
component is therefore not only a powerful asset in such a conflict; because it can be used 
without risking a general conflagration, it is also a highly effective deterrent. 

The Folland GNAT makes such a component not only readily available but economic 

as well—because it has reversed the trend to greater size, complexity and cost in modern 
fighter design. It has remarkable speed, manoeuvrability, rate of climb and range. It can 
take off in 400 yards and land in 600, with a powerful armament of rockets or bombs. 
Extreme simplicity of design makes maintenance easy, even at makeshift airfields with 
the minimum of tools and equipment. As an air superiority fighter of the first rank, 

the Folland GNAT is one of the weapons of the future. 


THE FOLLAND 


GNAT 


INTERCEPTOR AND 
GROUND-ATTACK LIGHT FIGHTER 


Ordered by the Indian, Finnish and Yugoslav Air Forces 
Two-seater trainer version ordered by the ROYAL AIR FORCE 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED + HAMBLE * SOUTHAMPTON * HANTS 
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LETTERS 








East Harrow 


Srr—In the course of the by-election at 
East Harrow, many hours were spent by 
the press in interviewing the Tory 
candidate. From my point of view, I 
believe they were well spent. An offer 
of similar facilities was, however, 
declined by your special correspondent 
on the single occasion when he appeared 
at my committee rooms. I was conscious 
of your correspondent’s presence at one 
only of the twelve meetings which I held 
during the campaign. On this occasion 
conversation was limited to a brief word 
on my way to the platform, but as he left 
the hall during questions I was unable to 
have a chat with him afterwards. For 
this reason it has been necessary for your 
correspondent to base most of his 
pompous generalities on a study of my 
election literature. This sort of lazy 
superficiality would be unremarkable if 
it did not lead him into the impertinence 
of inferring that I presented myself to 
the electors as “a personal friend ” of the 
Polish Prime Minister. A photograph 
of Mr Cyrankiewicz, taken with myself 
and staff on a British stand at the open- 
ing of the 1956 Poznan Fair, is the object 
of this crude misrepresentation, in what 
purports to be coverage by your paper 
of an important by-election.—Yours 
faithfully, ANTHONY COURTNEY 


House of Commons 


Bigness in Publishing 


Str—Readers of The Economist, as well 
as members of the book trade, may 
wonder how it is that the Hodder Group 
is not included in the batting averages 
provided in your spring books leading 
article. In point of fact, “Hodders” 
should have been included with 345 new 
titles and 103 reprints to its 1958 account. 
It is, without doubt, a regular member 
of the publishers’ first eleven. 

The reason for its omission illustrates, 
however, one of the problems to which 
your leader-writer. very rightly draws 
attention. As publishers, we do not 
interest ourselves in “ bigness” or “ big 
business.” We are much more interested 
in the personality of our four different 
imprints. 

Hence, the imprint of Hodder & 
Stoughton is known to the public for 
its religious and general books, its new 
novels and its Hodder pocket books in 
the world of paper backs. The University 
of London Press is chiefly known for its 
school and college textbooks at home 
and overseas. The English Universities 
Press is a leader in the field of technical 
books and in home education where the 
Teach Yourself books have become a 
household word. The Brockhampton 
Press specialises in books for boys-and 
girls. 


These presses are grouped in one unit 
only at the warehouse where the central- 
isation of stockholding, invoicing and 
dispatch increases the efficiency of our 
service to booksellers and the public. 
Otherwisé they remain separate person- 
alities, except in two respects. First, the 
staffs share the same basic loyalties. And, 
secondly—in common with our neigh- 
bours of the Oxford University Press— 
we remain faithful residents of that 
quarter of the City of London where 
book publishing first emerged as an “ art, 
a craft and a business.”—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN ATTENBOROUGH 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 

London, EC4 


Coal Distribution 


Str—Your note on March 21st dealing - 


with coal distribution does less than 
justice to coal merchants. 


The coal distributive trade has the 
difficult task of reconciling the regular 
production of coal throughout the year 
with the irregular and seasonal nature of 
its use, by trying to persuade customers 
to stock as much as possible in the 
summer when the prices are lower and 
by building up its own stocks to meet 
the winter demand. This year, the coal 
distributive trade stocked a _ record 
amount of house coal and boiler fuels 
and its yards were full to capacity with 
the coal which customers were not 
buying. The cold weather in January 
and February created immediately a 
tremendous demand and these stocks 
were used to supplement the normal 
arrivals of coal. By means of taking on 
such extra labour and transport as was 
available or suitable, and working over- 
time (and on Saturdays), deliveries were 
substantially increased. 

It must be admitted that there were 
some cases of long delays in delivery 
but these were by no means typical of 
the millions of deliveries which were 
made throughout the country during 
that period. Most complaints occurred 
in respect of specialised fuels (such as 
the smokeless fuels to which you refer) 
which are, in amy case, in short supply 
by comparison with the demand. 

Decontrol took place on July 16, 1958. 
There are already many signs of experi- 
menting and initiative by coal merchants 
in such matters as sealed paper bags, 
automatic bagging vehicles, and, despite 
what has been written, more prompt 
deliveries. The fundamental problems, 
however, of regular production, wildly 
fluctuating demand, and shortage of the 
more popular fuels, are not easily solved. 
They are more likely to be solved 
economically by the method of trial and 
error by thousands of merchants com- 
peting and in personal contact with their 
varied customers, than by the national 
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rigidity which it would be difficult to 
avoid under nationalisation. — Yours 
faithfully, R. MATTHEWS 
The Coal Merchants’ 

Federation of Great Britain 

London, WC1 


Nyasaland 


Sir—Please permit me to supply Mr Ian 
Stewart with some of the details he 
requested in your issue of March 14 of 
the economic advantages which Nyasa- 
land has derived as a direct result of 
federation. 


Recurrent expenditure there on health 
services has gone up in the past five 
years from less than £300,000 to £1 mil- 
lion per annum and capital spending on 
health has risen five-fold, while grants 
to medical missions have increased 
seven-fold. 

Expenditure on education has almost 
trebled, allowing a 43 per cent increase 
in the number of children attending 
primary schools, and a four-fold rise in 
the number of secondary school pupils. 
An artisan training centre for five-year 
apprenticeship courses has been started 
with an initial outlay of £600 per trainee. 


In the first four years of federation 
the Federal Government channelled a 
net £19,417,000 into Nyasaland. Between 
1945 and 1953 some £584,000 a year of 
capital flowed into the protectorate. 
Since federation the figure has risen to 
more than £2} million a year. As a 
result of the greatly increased level of 
development, which is now costing the 
Federal Government some £3} million 
per annum, many more jobs are being 
created for Africans. The number of 
Africans in employment in the territory 
in the first four years of federation in- 
creased by 50 per cent and, in the same 
period, their earnings went up by some 
130 per cent. 

Up to 1953 only one African in the 
protectorate was in a post previously held 
by a European ; now there are over 30 
and the number is growing steadily. 
Since 1953, as a result of federation, over 
2,500 new posts have been created in the 
African Civil Service, all with better pay 
and with many more Africans in senior 
appointments. Thanks to the Federal 
Government, Nyasaland has been with- 
drawn from the effects of the Congo 
Basin treaty, which has meant a lowering 
of customs duties on many goods used 
by the African people. 


On its own the Nyasaland Govern- 


ment would not have anything like 


enough revenue to pay for the functions 
it performs at present. The taxable 
capacity of the country is already over- 
strained. The only alternative would be 
retrenchment and a serious contraction 
of activity which would be a great 
tragedy for the country and its peoples. 
Mr Stewart said that the view had been 
expressed that Nyasaland might be asso- 
ciated with Tanganyika, if the former’s 
independence meant an economic de- 
cline. 

I would like to point out that 
in the House of Commons earlier this 
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month, the Colonial Secretary confirmed 
a deficit of £1,200,000 in Tanganyika’s 
current financial year, and that future 
budgetary forecasts for the territory had 
given so much cause for concern that 
the UK Government had accepted the 
obligation to assist Tanganyika finan- 
cially. Anyone contemplating that after 
leaving the Federation Nyasaland could 
seek aid from Tanganyika can give con- 
sideration to the state of the bank balance 
of its neighbour !—Yours faithfully, 

L. F. G. ANTHONY 
Rhodesia House, 
London, WC2 


African Plot 


Sir—If, as Lord Malvern tells us, all 
Africans are liars, why does he believe 
reports from African policemen about 
murder plots and so on?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 
Bletchley, Bucks 


Levant and Couchant 


Srr—It looks rather as if the owner of 
the horse, William of Effingham, lost his 
case on a false premise, if the facts as 
reported by you are correct. It is 
extremely unlikely that three acres would 
be needed to produce a ton of hay. The 
figure, even on mediocre land, should be 
well under one acre.—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. CHERRINGTON 
Tangley Farm, Hants 


An Enormous Project ! 


THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


by 


George Catlin 


“A book which no-one who 
believes in the strength of 
the. Anglo-American Alliance 
can afford to miss.” 


Alfred Robens. 


Coram (Publishers) Ltd. 
10/6 net. 
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The Turning Point in Free Trade 


The Board of Trade and the 
Free Trade Movement, 1830-42 


By Lucy Brown. 
Oxford University Press. 245 pages. 30s. 


§ lee is an important book. As its title 
suggests, it deals with the ways by 
which the knot of enthusiasts at the 
Board of Trade helped to secure the 
acceptance of free trade as the official 
policy of the country. It also throws 
light upon an important phase in the 
development of the functions of the 
permanent civil servants. In her treat- 
ment of both of these matters Miss 
Brown’s book is a considerable expan- 
sion, and in some ways a correction, of 
what she published in an article in the 
English Historical Review (Vol. 68, 
But she has not trans- 
ferred all that she put into the article 
into the book, and the judicious student 
would be well advised not to ignore the 
article completely. 

Britain’s adoption of free trade falls 
into two phases. There is the moderate 
or Huskisson phase, when the need to 
reduce the burdens on commerce and 
consumption and to simplify tariffs is 
freely accepted ; but at the same time 
imperial preference is continued, and a 
favourite weapon is the reciprocity treaty. 
The second phase is that of absolute free 
trade. In this phase no duties, except 
revenue ones, are to be tolerated ; all 
that remains of imperial preference, or 
of any form of protection, is swept into 
the dustbin ; and reciprocity treaties are 
condemned, since the country’s economic 
policy should not be at the mercy of 
foreign negotiations. In British policy 
the transition from the first to the second 
phase took place between 1830 and 1850, 
and it is with this transition that Miss 
Brown is concerned. 

Her work raises this important ques- 
tion: whence did the impulse to make 
this transition derive? It came neither 
from the manufacturing interest in gen- 
eral nor from the Whig Ministers after 
the Reform Bill. Miss Brown casts her 
eye rather lower down the government 
hierarchy and finds at least part of the 
answer in the group of free traders who 
were at the same time civil servants and 
publicists at the Board of Trade: Deacon 
Hume, one of the joint secretaries of the 
Board of Trade till 1840, Porter and 
Macgregor, who followed him in that 
office, and that very tiresome man, John 
Bowring, who was associated with them. 

What Miss Brown has to say about 
these men, and about the statistical de- 
partment at the Board of Trade, is of 
the greatest importance. There is indeed 
little doubt that the part they played 
was a significant one, and im nothing 
more effective than in the production in 
1840 of that rather dishonest propaganda 
document—the report of the committee 


on import duties. Their work was a 
symbol of a change in the way in which 
free trade was being advocated. It was 
being taken up widely by men who were 
more nearly propagandists and politicians 
than they were systematic and objective 
thinkers, and they were prepared to 
make general assertions, hold out glow- 
ing promises and use statistics from 
which the more scholarly economists 
shrank. In fact the case for free trade 
was being vulgarised, but thereby it 
became a sharp sword in the hands of an 
agitator of genius like Richard Cobden. 


All this is important ; but it may be 
suggested that Miss Brown under- 
estimates the importance of other con- 
temporary factors. She should probably 
have said more about the very able man- 
agers of the Anti-Corn Law League, who 
were in what was, from our point of 
view, an improperly close alliance with 
the officials of the Board of Trade. She 
completely misses the importance of the 
legacy of modified free trade policy, 
which the Conservative ministers who 
came into office in 1841 carried over from 
the Tory governments before 1830. The 
personal link was very close. In Peel’s 
government of 1841 there were two men, 
Ripon and Goulburn, who had been 
Chancellors of the Exchequer in or 
before 1830 ; a third ex-Chancellor, J. C. 
Herries, though not in the government 
was in close conference with them, while 
the Prime Minister himself had worked 
in close collaboration with Huskisson 
before 1828. Miss Brown tries to suggest 
that Peel must have lost interest in this 
policy, since between 1830 and 1841 he 
had shown no great desire to reduce 
duties; but anyone who studies the 
debates in Parliament, or Peel’s letters, 
is unlikely to agree with her. 


The policy of the budget of 1842 is in 
effect the policy of modified free trade 
initiated before 1830 and taken up again 
after ten years of rather ineffective Whig 
rule. Matters have progressed and duties 
are to be more drastically reduced than 
would have seemed possible in 1830, 
and the Conservatives of 1842 possess 
one new and very important instrument 
—the income tax, which gave Peel direct 
taxation to enable him to dispense with 
indirect taxation. But even this had been 
proposed in Cabinet in 1830, and Herries 
hailed its adoption in 1842 as a return 
to the proper line of policy. The income 
tax had not been thought to be necessary 
by the absolute free traders, but the 
policy of Peel’s government in 1842 was 
obviously not derived from them. They 
condemned reciprocity treaties ; Peel and 
his colleagues wasted a _ prodigious 
amount of time trying to negotiate them. 
They condemned imperial preference ; 
Peel and his colleagues retained it for 
timber and sugar and, for a time, for 
Canadian corn. They wished to abolish 
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all duties imposed for protection ; Peel 
claimed in 1842 that he had tried to 
change “ prohibitions” not into “free 
trade ” but into “ fair protection,” terms 
which he had, significantly, inherited 
from Huskisson. 

What then carried government policy 
over the line that divided modified from 
absolute free trade? It was partly 
the influence of the knot of people Miss 
Brown has studied, and others like them. 
The absolute free traders at the Board 
of Trade did not affect ministers’ minds 
directly by advice, for, as Miss Brown 
points out, the Conservative ministers 
did not trust them, but they did influence 
them through the press in general (not 
simply the Spectator on which she puts 
far too much emphasis), through the 
report of the committee on import 
duties, and through the masterly debating 
of Cobden in the House of Commons. 
The leaven worked more slowly than she 
believes ; but the stars in their courses 
were fighting for the absolute free 
traders. Peel and his colleagues were 
anxious to negotiate reciprocity treaties, 
but no one would negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with them. And pressing them 
from behind was a blind force which 
there was no gainsaying, the cry of the 
home consumer for cheap sugar, cheap 
tea and cheap bread, a cry appealing 
eloquently to the compassion, and to 
the fears, of those who had contemplated 
the sufferings of the people in the 1840s. 
It was this which pushed ministers over 
the line in 1846, and destroyed them. 
Afterwards the Whigs were easily led by 
the hand, and the doctrine of absolute 
free trade triumphed absolutely. 

Very much of what Miss Brown says 
is therefore valuable and true, but it 
would have been in better perspective 
if she had taken a wider view of the 
whole scene and much better if she had 
taken her story up to 1850. She could 
also with advantage have taken a wider 
view on the other important question 
she raises. Porter and Macgregor, joint 
secretaries of the Board of Trade, played 
the part of active partisans in the bitter 
public controversy over the Corn Laws: 
what significance has this for the history 
of the modern doctrine of the neutrality 
of the civil servant? But Miss Brown can 
hardly be blamed for not going further 
in this matter, since much work must be 
done before we can see daylight. Indeed 
it would be very unjust to let the final 
impression of her book be criticism for 
what she has not done. What she has 
done. is very valuable, and is clearly 
based on much laborious, honest, clear- 
headed and intelligent work. . 


Poland Revisited 
Visa for Poland 


By K. S. Karol, Translated by Mervyn 
Savill. 


MacGibbon and Kee. 259 pages. 18s. 


| genom was thrown dramatically into 
the limelight in October, 1956, when 
Mr Gomulka returned to power despite 
Moscow’s veto. Ever since it has aroused 
a great deal of interest in the West. But 
few outsiders were able to grasp the 
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meaning of Poland’s “quiet revolution ” 
and its subsequent development. Mr 
Karol’s purpose is to fill that gap. The 
book opens with the sentence “ it is not 
an easy thing to be a Pole.” The author 
has at least managed to turn the vagaries 
of fate into intellectual assets. After a 
childhood spent in Poland, he was driven 
to Russia by the war. Back in his coun- 
try, he left it again in the forties after 
Mr Gomulka’s fall, He returned there 
from Paris; as a journalist of repute, 
when Poland was on the eve of its im- 
portant change. No witness could be 
better equipped. 

The first part of the book is taken up 
with a brief survey of Poland’s working 
class movement before the war, with a 
special emphasis on the communist party 
and its awkward relations with Moscow. 
Then comes the war, resistance, the 
tragic Warsaw rising and, finally, “ liber- 
ation” by the Russians and the estab- 
lishment of a new regime. The author 
sees in the first postwar period a real 
attempt to work out a “ Polish road to 
socialism,” when successful efforts to 
rebuild the war-ravaged economy were 
combined with a genuine attempt to 
widen the popular basis of the system. 
The attempt however, was bound to fail 
once the cold war had made the Russians 
determined to drive their whole block 
into a straitjacket. The break with 
Tito, the staging of trials on the Moscow 
model, purges and witch-hunts marked 
the beginning of a new era in eastern 
Europe, while the speed up of indus- 
trialisation made it still more difficult to 
gain popular support. 


Poland could not escape the general 
pattern, though its communist leaders, 
aware of the inexorable logic of the 
guillotine (the whole prewar leadership 
had disappeared in the Soviet purges), 
managed to avoid putting Mr Gomulka 
in the dock. Thus, the Poles had an 
alternative leader with clean hands when 
Stalin’s death opened up new vistas 
throughout the block. The Poznan rising 
sounded a warning and, this time, the 
Polish rulers decided to reform the 
regime instead of turning a deaf ear to 
protests. This period of transition—the 
interaction of popular pressure and 
measures from above—which.culminated 
in the “ quiet revolution” of October is 
most vividly described in the book. Mr 
Karol was a witness of these dramatic 
days and a friend of many of the young 
participants. He has succeeded in con- 
veying the atmosphere of tension and in 
explaining, at the same time, how Poland 
had avoided a Hungarian ending. 


Looking back at Poland with a year’s 
perspective, the author admits that some 
of the October hopes have not been 
fulfilled ; but he also thinks that the 
essential conquests of that period—in 
terms of greater freedom, independence 
and democracy—are there to stay. He 
relies largely on the “ young theoreticians 
of Polish communism,” temporarily 
estranged from Mr Gomulka, to pave the 
way for further advances along the 
“Polish road to socialism.” 


Mr Karol’s book is bound to be con- 
troversial. Some will question _ his 
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premise that outside socialism there is 
no possible solution for Poland. Others 
will think that he could have put more 
shades into his contrast of Poland’s posi- 
tion before and after Mr Gomulka’s dis- 
grace. But the author does not hide the 
fact that he writes from the viewpoint of 
a socialist and that he has sympathy for 
Mr Gomulka. Even those who disagree 
with its views will enjoy this lively and 
sincere book, with its vivid descriptive 
passages, and will get a much better 
grasp of Poland’s problems. 


Project Fulfilled 


Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs: Problems of Wartime 
Co-operation and Postwar Change, 
1939-1952 


By Nicholas Mansergh. 

Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 469 pages. 63s. 


E who would know the Common- 

wealth for what it is and what it is 
not should read this book. It is, like 
previous volumes in this Survey, not 
only contemporary history at something 
like its best; it is also a sagacious 
humanist’s commentary on very human 
affairs. 

The Commonwealth, to Professor 
Mansergh as to Sir Keith Hancock, is 
something more than a number of free 
and equal nations joined by mutual 
interests and historical experiences. It 
is also the liberal ethic of individual and 
national liberty in action on a world 
scale. And their historical dialectic con- 
fronts the actual with the ideal Common- 
wealth. 

In the first volume ot this series, pub- 
lished twenty-one years ago, Sir Keith 
Hancock declared that the prewar Com- 
monwealth was no more than a “ ‘ project 
of Commonwealth ’, masquerading as the 
societas perfecta.” Continuing imperial 
rule in Asia still contradicted the ideal. 
The exclusively white character of the 
Commonwealth still hid the meaning 
and promise of multiracial equality and 
collaboration. And, within and without, 
nationalists, who admitted no higher 
obligation or principle than that of 
nationality, were striking at the associa- 
tion’s unity and baffling its universal 
purpose. 

Professor Mansergh’s story of the war- 
time and postwar Commonwealth ex- 
pounds the same ideal in a different 
phase and a different world. The idea 
no longer needs affirmation. Unity of 
purpose in the white Commonwealth at 
least was proved in the fires of war. 
Even its enemies admitted its reality. As 
the German naval commander reported 
to Hitler on what might have been the 
brink of victory in 1940, “ owing to the 
peculiar innate force of the political 
objectives embodied in the conception of 
the Commonwealth of Nations,” the 
British Empire would endure. The 
Commonwealth stood together in war- 
time spontaneously and effectively, for 
all that its directing machinery consisted 
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in little more than continual discussion 
between member-governments. There 
were strains within the combination as 
Australian complaints showed, Trouble 
in South Africa and neutralist defection 
in Eire opened a crack or two in its 
unity. Yet if the unwritten and uninsti- 
tutionalised community was by no means 
strong enough without the United States 
to turn catastrophe into triumph, it had 
proved in adversity the strongest alliance 
in world history. 

Over this predictable proof of a cen- 
tury-old association Professor Mansergh 
gives pride of place to the free adherence 
after the war of the new Asiatic nations : 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. For here at 
last the Commonwealth began to advance 
towards the multi-racial idea affirmed in 
Sir Keith Hancock’s Survey. Admittedly 
this new bridge between east and west 
seemed rickety and experimental. But 
few in the free world do not salute the 
faith and magnanimity that enabled Mr 
Attlee and Mr Nehru to build it, across 
the currents of nationalist enthusiasm 
and the bitterness of Indian partition. It 
is in analysing the course of Indian inde- 

endence and Asiatic membership that 

rofessor Mansergh reaches his best. 

' He is pre-eminently the historian of 
the extraordinary variety of national 
psychologies which by interaction have 
made the Commonwealth what it is. He 
has a sensitive historical understanding 
of each of the national points of view 
that conflict and resolve themselves 
within this worldwide association. Yet 
he holds all equal in the historical 
balance of circumstances, feasibility and 
common sense. One only wishes that 
he had given more of this survey to the 
psychology of relations between Com- 
monwealth nations and the United 
States. 


Communism in America 


The Story of an American Com- 
munist 

By John Gates. 

Nelson. 205 pages. 30s. 


The Naked God 


By Howard Fast. 
Bodley Head. 159 pages. 10s. 6d, 


Masters of Deceit 


By J. Edgar Hoover. 
Dent. 374 pages. 25s. 


R GATES, the former editor of the 

American Daily Worker, is the latest 
American writer to explain why he has 
left the Communist party. Like Mr 
Fast, he was one of the last to abandon 
ship. Of these three books on Com- 
munism in the United States, his is 
much the most enlightening. Mr 
Hoover, as the head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has an axe to 
grind, though he does it in a civilised, 
if rather dull, way. Internal security is 
a large part of his professional reason 
for existence and the secret of his 
bureau’s hold on Congress. It would be 
unreasonable to expect him to concede 
that the Communist party, reduced as it 
is to 22,000 members, is no longer an 
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active threat to the American way of 
life. This is a primer of communism 
written long after the danger is past. 

Mr Fast tells a highly emotional per- 
sonal story, from which it is not easy 
to understand why he stayed so long in 
a party that exploited him ruthlessly and 
censored, mutilated and attacked his 
books. Stubbornness seems to have 
played a large part: “I began to take 
a perverse pride in the fact that I could 
not be broken.” 

The ex-editor of the Daily Worker, 
for whom Mr Fast has a great admira- 
tion, is on the other hand cool, lucid, 
and at no particular pains to justify 
himself. He came to communism quite 
naturally because he grew up as the great 
depression seemed to be throwing all 
American institutions and ‘beliefs into 
the melting pot. No doubt he plays 
down the conspiratorial element in the 
party. But the story of his trial and 
conviction under the Smith act is a 
strong antidote to the idea that hysteria 
and prejudice stopped at the courtroom 
door in the days of McCarthy. For- 
tunately such excesses have now been 
checked, both by the Supreme Court 
and by a cooling off in public opinion. 
Mr Gates is hardly a reformed com- 
munist after the FBI’s heart. He has 
left the party, but he is still a socialist, 
though a strictly democratic one. And 
the awful warning of his story for the 
left is that its supreme crime is to be- 
come ifrelevant—as the Communist 
party in America has. 


All in the Mind? 
Flying Saucers 


By C. G. Jung. Translated by R. F. C. 
Hull. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 184 pages. 
14s. 


D® JUNG’S opinion of flying saucers 
is at one with that of the Goons: 
“Tt’s all in the mind, you know.” He 
does not dispute that rational intelligent 
people have seen objects flying round 
the sky for which they can offer no 
tational explanation. He suggests instead 
that these objects are mental projections 
of the subconscious anxiety caused by 
living in a state of cold war; “in the 
threatening situation of the world today, 
when people are beginning to see that 
everything is at stake, the projection- 
creating fantasy soars beyond the realm 
of earthly organisations and powers into 
the heavens, into interstellar space ” and 
flying saucer reports flow in, as they 
have done intermittently throughout the 
centuries. 

Of the pilots who have seen and even 
chased flying saucers, Dr Jung argues 
that conditions in the cockpit where the 
pilot’s 

field of vision is occupied on the one 
hand by the complicated control appara- 
tus before him and on the other by the 
empty vastness of cosmic space . . . pro- 
vides the ideal conditions for spontaneous 
psychic phenomena. 

The tremendous weight of Dr Jung’s 
reputation and experience as one of the 
founders of modern psychology is such 
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that when he says a flying saucer is a 
psychic projection—a _ perfectly real 
vision whose genuineness is not in ques- 
tion—not many people are going to 
argue with him about it. And yet the 
great majority of flying saucers have 
nothing psychic about them at all. They 
have turned out to be hard material 
objects, like weather balloons, aircraft 
and migrating flocks of birds seen under 
optical conditions that concealed their 
true outlines. Other cases have been 
traced to faulty radar and to straight- 
forward hoax. Of the 1,600 reports of 
flying saucers examined by American 
scientists between 1947 and 1953, only 
one quarter remain wholly inexplicable. 
It seems just as probable that they too 
are cases of mistaken identity as that 
they are psychic projections of a tense 
and troubled mind. Dr Jung explains 
why people think they have seen a flying 
saucer, rather than a bird, balloon and 
so on, as well as why a tiny minority 
write books about the space visitors who 
travel in them. But neither he nor any 
other scientist has satisfactorily explained 
the small balance of phenomena that re- 
main to this day genuine “unknown 
flying objects.” The mistake is to think 
that because no one has explained them 
yet, no explanation exists. 


Cotton Pioneers 


The Strutts and the Arkwrights, 
1758-1830 


By R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth. 
Manchester University Press. 373 pages. 
35S. 


HE name of the late A. P. Wadsworth 
on the titlepage brings a poignant 
reminder of his lifelong interest in many 
aspects of economic history and especi- 
ally in the Manchester series of studies 
of the Industrial Revolution. This latest 
addition admittedly does not approach 
the calibre of the best of the earlier ones, 
but the history of these major pioneer 
firms of the cotton industry has a 
fascination of its own. Coming together 
when Jedediah Strutt backed and 
partnered Arkwright in his first cotton 
spinning factory, they went their separate 
ways thirteen years later, only to be 
brought together again by the English 
Sewing Cotton Company sixty years ago. 
A brave attempt has been made to 
piece together from a wide range of 
sources what is known of Arkwright, but 
he remains a shadowy though exciting 
and ebullient character. He provides a 
great contrast to the first Strutt, who 
emerges as a solemn, exact, humourless 
figure, pathetically slow as a lover and, 
in this book at least, a considerable bore. 
His son, William, is altogether more 
appealing. A Fellow of the Royal 
Society, he maintained all his life a 
lively interest in pure science. He had 
a feeling for the arts, played a part in 
local government and, like many of his 
brother Unitarians, sympathised with 
movements for political freedom both at 
home and also abroad m France and 
America. 
Perhaps because of these differences of 
character, the second part of the book 
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makes much better reading than the first. 
We see William ruling his factory firmly 
but sympathetically and anticipating 
Owen’s schemes in several ways. His 
main contribution to the future came in 
his experiments in factory construction ; 
he made the first fireproof mill and 
paved the way for an entirely new form 
of structure, the iron frame building. 
Other chapters show him buying raw 
material and selling his products. All 
this is well done. Not so the first part, 
where the narrative is sadly disjointed 
and well over half the space is devoted 
to lengthy quotations from Jedediah’s 
correspondence. Much of this is dull ; 
some is revealing of the man’s character 
and of the social life of the time, but the 
points could have been made more 
forcibly with more intelligent selection. 

Even so, it is good to have a definitive 
study of such an important sector of the 
cotton industry at that crucial time. If 
it does not add much to understanding 
of the fundamentals of the process of 
industrial growth, at least the detailed 
history becomes notably more rounded 
and complete. 


Bankers in Conference 


The Future Organisation of 
Banking 
Blackwood. 161 pages. 20s. 


AST year’s international summer 
school for bankers, held at St. 
Andrews, had a more specific theme than 
its predecessors ; and the choice could 
not have been more apposite. The lec- 
tures, reprinted in this book, were 
delivered immediately after the an- 
nouncement of innovations in banking 
organisation and policy without pre- 
cedent in most people’s memory. This 
gave an air of practical urgency to the 
theme of the school, and greatly en- 
livened its discussion groups. The 
lectures themselves naturally do not 
embrace these changes; in published 
form, therefore, they stand as a record 
of opinion “on the eve.” 

The record shows that the innovations 
meet an evident need. Sir John Camp- 
bell, in his opening address to the con- 
ference, argued both for more flexible 
lending and for more competition to 
attract deposits from the small man; 
Professor Campbell of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity also favours a diversification of 
lending to cover new fields. Mr C. F. 
Karsten, managing director of the Rot- 
terdamsche Bank, contributes an apposite 
description of “Banking Without 
Cheques,” the European system of direct 
transfer. Many continental bankers 
maintain that the cheque, requiring many 
processes of physical handling before it 
produces the intended transfer from the 
bank of account of A to the account of B, 
is an wumnecessarily roundabout and 
administratively extravagant mechanism. 

The other subjects covered at St. 
Andrews were: “The Automation of 
Banking Procedures,” by F. H. Dana, 
vice-president of the Bank of America, 
which has been a pioneer in this field ; 
“Banking in Developing Countries,” by 
A. K. Cairncross, of the University of 
Glasgow ; “ Qualifying as a Banker,” by 





FROM BISMARCK 
TO ADENAUER 


Aspects of German Statecraft 
GORDON A. CRAIG Bismarck 
developed German diplomacy to its 
highest degree. Hitler substituted 
military might for his conventional, 
secret diplomacy. Under Adenauer, 
Professor Craig sees Germany 
returning to the more traditional 
methods of international diplomacy. 
The Johns Hopkins Press 36s. net 


THE FRENCH | 
ECONOMY AND 
THE STATE 


WARREN C. BAUM The author, 
making use of original material from 
French sources, considers the 
structure and performance of the 
French economy, dealing first with 
government efforts to solve general 
problems. He discusses the state’s 
traditional role of public financier and 
shows how it acts as a regulator of 
private enterprise in industry and 
agriculture. 
Princeton University Press 

60s. net 


SAUDI ARABIA 


With an Account of the Development 
of its Natural Resources 
K. S. TWITCHELL, with the 
collaboration of EDWARD J. 
JUR}I and R. BAYLY WINDER 
In great detail the author describes 
the physical features, the products of 
each subdivision of the great kingdom 
which has been built up by a desert 
king, and assesses the resources and 
potential resources to be found in the 
different areas. 
Princeton University Press 

40s. net 


DESERT ENTERPRISE 


The Middle East-Oil Industry in its 
Local Environment 


DAVID H. FINNIE This isa 
description of the political, economic, 
social and business problems faced by 
Western oil companies operating in 
the Middle East. It explains and 
analyses the ways in which they deal 
with their problems and assesses the 
degree to which they succeed. 
Harvard University Press 40s. net 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN WEST AFRICA 


L. GRAY COWAN This is a study 
of the local and regional legislative 
councils created since the Second 
Worid War in the French West 
African territories and in Nigeria. 
Columbia University Press 40s. net 
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JOURNEY TO 
POLAND AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 1958 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 
author of The Affluent Society, kept 
this informal journal of his 
movements, observations, and 
conversations, while giving a series of 
lectures on economics and the American 
economy. Harvard University Press 
illustrated 24s. net 


DEMOCRACY AND 
THE CHALLENGE 
OF POWER 


DAVID SPITZ Here the author 
analyses the abuses of power in a 
democratic state, and the methods of 
controlling them. 

Columbia University Press 40s. net 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF FREEDOM 


CHRISTIAN BAY in its organi- 
zation and method, this book 
illustrates how an important social 
problem can be studied ee 
in terms both of its value aspects an 
its empirical aspects, and how these 
two kinds of inquiry can be 
interrelated. 

Stanford University Press 60s. net 


THE WORLD WAR 
AND AMERICAN 
ISOLATION 1914-1917 


ERNEST RICHARD MAY This 
diplomatic study reveals in detail 

the elements of tragedy involved in 
the dilemma of President Wilson 

and the way in which questions of 
American policy affected domestic 
politics in Britain and Germany. 
Harvard University Press 60s. net 


LEADERSHIP AND 
POWER IN THE 
CHINESE 
COMMUNITY OF 
THAILAND 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER When 
the Cornell Southeast Asia Programme 
was inaugurated in 1951, a series of 
research Projects was planned to 
study the ethnic Chinese who form 
substantial minorities in large parts 

of the region. This monograph is the 
first of these specific projects. 

Cornell University Press 52s. net 
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Maurice Megrah, secretary for many 
years of the English Institute of Bankers, 
- which was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the first international banking 
summer schools; and bank staffing 
problems in America, France and Russia. 


Almost Superhuman 


George Washington: Man and 
Monument , 


By Marcus Cunliffe. 
Collins. 182 pages. 18s. 


7. biographer who sets out to write 
a short life of George Washington 
has assumed a formidable task. He has 
to make human a figure that has been 
institutionalised,, and he has to make 
fresh: a subject that has been explored 
with all the zeal and thoroughness that 
scholarship and patriotism can provide. 
When one says therefore that Mr Cun- 
liffe’s “George Washington” is a suc- 
cess, it is to pay no slight compliment. 
He has recreated the man and delineated 
the monument in such a way as to 
stimulate a lively interest in both. 

He begins by inviting us to examine 
the monument, and brilliantly depicts 
the various forms in which a young 
nation, hungry for heroes, cast the 
Washington image—the copybook hero 
of Parson Weems; the Pater Patriae 
which he became in his own lifetime ; 
the Cincinnatus so indispensable a re- 
minder to a young republic that wor- 
shipped success and offered glittering 
prizes to ambition; and finally the 
symbol (largely for export) of the revolu- 
tionary idea. From this the book turns 
to the actual story, which it tells, with 
a commendable absence of pretentious- 
ness, as the basically straightforward 
narrative it is, of the Virginia squire who 
becomes national commander-in-chief, 
first President, and then, for a few brief 
years, Virginia squire again. Finally we 
are asked to reflect on the enigma of 
the personality (“the mystery of no 
mystery ”) and the vast shadow cast by 
the Washington legend. 

Mr Cunliffe’s book, one suspects, was 
finished early in 1958. Since then we 
have seen a series of events unroll across 
the English Channel that may assist the 
historical imagination in its search for 
the man inside the Washington monu- 
ment. “In the name of America, of 
mankind at large, and your own fame, 
I beseech you, my dear General, not 
to deny your acceptance of the office 
of the President for the first years. You 
only can settle that political machine.” 
The date is 1788 ; the author is Lafay- 
ette ; the recipient is Washington. But 
surely in 1958, from other Frenchmen, 
to another general, communications in 
almost identical terms must have been 
addressed ? And in the hesitations of 
the recipients—which yet one feels to 
have been less hesitations than slow 
gravitations—in the pride which to 
- Critics bore so often the appearance of 
vanity, in their preference. for nation 
abové party—a preference that was yet 
not inconsistent with their preference 
for one party above another—above all 
in their undoubted personal probity, 
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may one: not see the lineaments of 
George Washington again take ‘shape 
once more in the features of Charles 
de Gaulle? Perhaps another man- 
monument is in the making along the 
Seine such as may make more compre- 
hensible for twentieth-century observers 
the almost superhuman miracle of the 
Potomac. 


German Rise and Fall 


A Short History of Germany, 
1815-1945 


By E. J. Passant. ’ 
Cambridge University Press. 263 pages. 
20s. 


oe excellent survey fills in the gap 
which most of us have between the 
time when ordinary school history books 
end and personal experience begins. It 
is a clear, objective summary of events 
from the end of the Napoleonic wars to 
the defeat of Germany in 1945, written 
without the brilliance of a Fisher but 
with many phrases that stick in the 
mind, such as: “ After 1866 there was 
no further progress towards fully 
responsible parliamentary government in 
Prussia until the collapse of 1918.” As 
a link between 1945 and current history, 
the late Mr Passant might well have 
recalled how Prussia was quietly wiped 
off the map by a stroke of the pen by 
the victors after the last war—an 
ignominious end to this mighty state. 
He has, however, built a bridge to the 
present with his statement that the 
Nazis’ “destruction of every German 
institution that could provide an alterna- 
tive political leadership for Germany 
and their nazification of the administra- 
tive structure left Germany helpless and 
in chaos when defeat finally removed 
them.” This and the physical destruc- 
tion of the cities, more than the Allied 
demand for unconditional surrender, was 
the reason why the victors had to assume 
complete responsibility for Germany 
after 1945; and why the Federal 
Republic is nearly as much of a political 
as an economic wonder. 

Telling the story of Germany’s’ unifi- 
cation, Mr Passant kept his eye firmly 
on the progress, or lack of progress, 
towards a liberal democracy. He shows 
how at first nationalism was linked with, 
and subordinate to, liberalism, while it 
was Bismarck who reversed the relation- 
ship and so dealt a fatal blow to the 
peace of coming generations. On 
Prussian policy, more might have been 


~» made of.the way in which this was 


dominated: by East European ambitions 
and troubles, even after the acquisition 
of the rich Rhineland. With this in 
mind, it becomes clear why Dr 
Adenauer has a. unique chance in the 
present divided Germany of attaching 
his western two-thirds of the country to 
France. Reunited Germany again domi- 
nated by “easterners,” could never 
achieve this aim. 

Mr Passan has made use of various 
facts that have only been revealed since 
the war and included a valuable summary 
of the course of Hitler’s campaign against 
the Jews. Chapters on economic 
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developments have been contributed by 
Mr W. O. Henderson. They are useful, 
but the writer has not grasped the make- 
up of the great vertical trusts. There is 
a good chapter on the last war by D. C. 
Watt, and the maps are excellent. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE PERPETUAL Forest. By W. B. Collins. 
Staples Press. 272 pages. 18s. 


West African ‘plant and animal life is 
here seen through the eyes of a biologist 
who was also a forest officer. To him, life, 
death and decay are all part of an associa- 
tion where the tropical forest is a self- 
perpetuating entity providing many direct 
and indirect benefits to man. The benefits 
and harmonies are, however, endangered by 
several malpractices: the clearing of forests 
for certain agricultural crops may lead to 
erosion by the wind and the rain as the 
exposed soil becomes arid under the tropical 
sun and is brought to dust. Shifting culti- 
vation in a primitive economy can 
defended, but cocoa farming slowly drains 
the soil of humus and nutrients under the 
sudden exposure of the soil ; and the result 
is a wilderness. 

The book has no very pronounced or pro- 
longed theme and Mr Collins is prone to 
write in many small paragraphs and to 
provide a lot of miscellaneous information. 
This gives an appearance of “ bittiness ”— 
although in the end we are left with a highly 
vivid, intimate and exciting impression of 
the tropical forest. Undoubtedly the most 
fascinating part of the book lies in the 
description of animal activities and Mr 
Collins’s own experience with both dan- 
gerous and mild varieties. He tells of the 
ability of animals to relax in a world where 
to survive is a constant endeavour of both 
hunted and hunter, where the cloak of 
invisibility and the other defence mechan- 
isms of the prey are matched against the 
skill of the attacker. 

It is a pity that the attraction of the 
book in general has been spoilt to some 
extent by a couple of rather unsatisfactory 
chapters at the beginning. These are un- 
necessary and are given to too much rather 
semi-scientific generalisation; they are 
definitely out of line with the spirit and 
contents of the rest of the book where 
observation and description are paramount. 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by a comprehensive index, especially as 
there is no continuous story to connect the 
various chapters. It will be most appreci- 
ated by the biologist and animal lovers 
of all ages, 


SHOPPING FOR Foon. By Rachel and 
a Ryan. Harvill Press. 256 pages. 
s. 6d. 


PATTERNS OF MosiLity, 1910-1950: The 
Norristown Study. By Sidney Goldstein. 
Pennsylvania University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 254 pages. 60s. 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
Four volumes. The. Pirenne Thesis ; The 
Economic Origin of the French Revolution ; 
The Outbreak of the First World War; 
The Industrial ‘Revolution in Britain. 
Edited by Ralph .W. Greenlaw. Harrap. 
368 pages. 9s. 6d. each. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INpIA. Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. 431 pages. Rs. 20.00. 

THe Mrppie East: A political and 
economic survey. By Sir Reader Bullard. 
Oxford University Press. 567 pages. 45s. 


Everypay Economics. By Edward Sladen. 
Pitman. 238 pages. 10s. 
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The idea that had to go 


Everyone knew that oil tended to thicken up in cold and thin out 
in heat. It always had done. How could it ever be any different ? 


It was a challenge to research. Why couldn’t a 

new kind of motor oil be produced, an oil that would 

stay thin when cold yet protect like a thicker grade 

as temperatures warmed up? 

It wasn’t easy. It meant changing the way oil behaved 

by blending it with chemical additives. But it was done 

and every motorist can be thankful; for in Shell X-100 
Multigrade he can buy an oil which combines several grades 
in one and does things for him no oil could do before. 


It gets him quickly off the mark on winter 
mornings. It gives him instant engine 
protection in that crucial period just after 
starting when most engine wear occurs. 

His battery will last longer and, 

with less engine drag, he will save petrol 

in his everyday driving. 

This remarkable Shell Multigrade oil is the 
result of a readiness to challenge existing ideas 
—which is the mark of leadership. With such 
products as this, Shell is making your 
motoring better and more economical. 


oo 


—_ 
You can be sure of 











(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 


Facts about Egypt 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


Alexandria 


Area (square miles) 386,198 
Population 24,000,000 (1957) 
Density per square mile : 62-(1957) 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Total (U.S. $ million) 2,622 (1956) 
Per head (U.S. $) 109 (1956) 
Money circulation (U.S. $ million)| 577 (Dec., 1958) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Working population 

(economically active) 8,383,000 (1947) 
Male 7,058,000 (1947) 
Female 1,325,000 (1947) 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 


& 
I anta® Mahalla el Kubra 


DOMESTIC DATA 


Number of homes 

Homes wired for electricity 

Cars in use : Personal 
Business 


Telephones 


Refrigerators (electric) 
Washing machines (electric) 


Sewing machines 
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6,057,000 (1957) 
1,716,880 (1956) 


75,000 (1957) 

24,500 (1957) 
200,000 (1957) 
850,000 (1956) 
200,000 (1958) 
100,000 (1958) 
480,000 (1958) 





RANCO ITALIANA &. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 23 ina series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Congress 
at Half-Term 


err: has gone hoiae for the Easter holiday, and 


WASHINGTON, DC 


if it were left to the liberals to write its half-term 

report the judgment would be: “has not fulfilled 
early hopes.” It is true that the legislative mills have been 
grinding less slowly than they usually do at this stage of 
the session. Hawaii has been granted statehood ; the armed 
services have been given another four years’ supply of 
conscripts ; and some of the workless who have exhausted 
their state unemployment benefits will continue to receive 
federal assistance until July instead of being cast adrift 
this month. Both houses of Congress have passed Bills 
which provide more federal aid for the building of airports 
than the President thinks proper, and the Senate has been 
guilty of equally un-Eisenhower behaviour where housing 
and help for depressed areas are concerned. But these 
measures were merely revised versions of Bills that were 
passed by one house or both last year, and the others were 


relatively uncontroversial. The optimists who believed that — 
after last November’s elections Congress would go full. 


speed ahead for liberalism are now wondering what 
happened to its head of steam. 

Their disappointment is partly due to a misunderstand- 
ing of what happened in November. As a study of the 
election results should have shown them, the big Demo- 
cratic advances were never a mandate for a sweepingly 
radical programme. Many people voted against the 
Republicans on two specific issues: the recession and the 
Administration’s failure to keep farmers’ incomes rising. 
Another block of Democratic votes represented no more 
than the quickened crumbling of the old Republican 
monopolies in New England and the Middle West. More- 
over, one of the few things the electorate was quietly 
unanimous about was its dislike of rising prices. The most 
the Democrats were entitled to deduce from all this was 
an invitation to show rather more energy and boldness 
than President Eisenhower in setting about the country’s 
most urgent problems. It now seems that Senator Johnson 
and Mr Rayburn, the two canny Texans who shepherd 
the Democratic majorities in Congress, were more _percep- 
tive than some of their northern colleagues. 

Within these limitations, Congress has been as progressive 
as could be expected. Some northern Democrats have 
been shocked by the re-emergence, in the last half of March, 
of the old conservative alliance between the Republicans 
and the southern Democrats which ruled Congress for 
twenty years before last November. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the conservatives came within twenty votes of 
cutting down the airport Bill to the size the President 


wants ; and in the Senate they failed by only three votes 
to defeat the depressed areas Bill. But these were both 
peculiarly favourable issues for the conservatives. Some 
middle-of-the-road Democrats have qualms about federal 
aid for airports because local authorities, which find it hard 
to raise money by bond issues for schools and housing, 
can do so more easily for this purpose. The depressed 
areas Bill was guided through the Senate by Mr Paul 
Douglas, who refused to make any compromise and may 
thus have forfeited some of Senator Johnson’s skilful help 
in plucking votes out of hats. In both cases the Republi- 
cans voted almost to a man with the conservative coalition, 
a solidarity they will find it difficult to preserve, while more 
than a third of the southern Democrats stood by the rest 
of their party. 

In spite of the recent revival of the right wing, the great 
majority of the decisions so far taken by Congress have 
been reasonably close to what the liberals sought. The 
housing Bill, probably the most important single measure 
yet to pass either house, is a good example of the way the 
Senate’s liberals have adjusted themselves to Senator John- 
son’s yoke. It emerged from committee with less money 
for slum clearance and public housing than Senator Clark 
of Pennsylvania and the other spokesmen of the big cities 
would have liked, and Mr Johnson made two fairly modest 
cuts in other provisions to mollify the Administration. The 


-progressives fought unsuccessfully for a couple of modifi- 


cations, but in the final vote they sided with the majority 
against conservative opposition. 

On most issues the left wing seems to control no more 
than a quarter of the Senate, and the conservatives another 
quarter, while Senator Johnson’s battalions fill out the rest 
of the benches. But on only one important issue—the vote 
at the beginning of the session on limiting debate—have 
the liberals been the odd man out. Otherwise it is the 
conservative quarter which has been left out in the cold. 
Senator Proxmire, the iconoclast from Wisconsin who has 
recently made a number of speeches criticising Mr John- 
son’s arbitrary style of leadership, found most of the other 
liberals listening in embarrassed silence. 


EVERTHELESS, there are three signs which bode ill for 
Congress’s performance after the Easter holiday. Any 

hope that the big Democratic majorities would try to lead 
American foreign policy into new paths has gradually faded 
during the Berlin crisis. Most legislators seem to be so 
mesmerised by the President’s constitutional initiative in 
this field that they are willing to confine their own part to 
the expression of loyal support. The one area in which 


they are likely to break away from the Administration, but 
in quite the wrong direction, is foreign aid. Shortly before 
Easter the House of Representatives severely trimmed the 
President’s request for an emergency replenishment of the 
Development Loan Fund ; and it took the combined efforts 
of leaders of both parties to overcome the Appropriations 
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Committee’s attempt to give him nothing at all. When the 
appropriations for.the coming fiscal year are considered the 
Senate will probably be, as usual, more generous than the 
House. But a tangled confusion of motives—disappoint- 
ment that foreign aid has not “ won more friends,” anger 
with the President for calling them spendthrifts, and a 
feeling that economies must be made somewhere—is lead- 
ing many Democrats to sharpen their knives over this 
tempting throat. It is no longer safe to assume that a 
liberal in domestic affairs is also a liberal in foreign aid. 
The second ominous development is the reappearance of 
several Bills designed to rebuke the Supreme Court. A 
number of these passed the House of Representatives last 
year, but were trampled underfoot in the Senate’s last- 
minute rush of business. Now the House has passed one 
fairly innocuous measure making it clear that, when the 
Smith Act forbids the “ organisation ” of a group to over- 
throw the government by force, this applies to all organ- 
ising activity and not merely to the original formation of 
the group. The Judiciary Committee has also begun to 
deal with a far more radical Bill. This is ideal territory 
for the conservative alliance ; southern Democrats, angry 


with the Supreme Court for its rulings on racial integration, 


and northern Republicans, who suspect it of being “ soft 
on the Communists,” can find common ground in these 
restrictive measures. 

Last, and in some ways most ominous of all, is the 
growing pressure to hold down federal expenditure to which 
members of Congress are being subjected. The housing 
and the depressed areas Bills have yet to be debated by 
the House, and there are other measures—such as one 
providing federal aid for school construction—which 
deserve Congress’s sympathetic attention. But a large part 
of the post which Congressmen find in their letter-baskets 
invokes the bogey-man of inflation and urges them to be 
sparing with federal funds. There is, indeed, a genuine 
conflict here, but it is far from certain that the fear of a 
limited amount of slow inflation justifies the crippling of 
these important social programmes. During the Easter 
recess Congress will be able to find out whether these letters 
genuinely speak for public opinion or whether they are 
merely an organised campaign by business groups. 


Steel Given Notice 


HROUGHOUT his Administration President Eisenhower 

has made a great point of not interfering in wage 
negotiations as his predecessors did. In his press conference 
last week he broke this rule to warn both the steel companies 
and the steelworkers’ trade union that they must display 
“ statesmanship ” over their new contract and do nothing 
_-t0 Taise the price of steel. Negotiations do not even begin 
until May 18th and even if there is no strike the new 
contract cannot come into force until July 1st. But the steel- 
workers, who have been talking of a billion dollar rise, are 
likely to set the pattern for wage increases for millions of 
other workers and the President also fears that another rise 
in the price of steel—the thirteenth since the war—would 
set the inflationary ball rolling again. In this he is not alone. 
A committee of the House is considering a Bill which would 
require hearings to be held to determine whether wage and 
price rises in “‘ concentrated ” industries such as steel were 
justified—a distasteful task that the President’s Council of 
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Economic Advisers has hastily refused. Many economists 
and members of Congress suspect that the “ concentrated ” 
industries, which find it relatively easy to pass on increases 
iN costs, are a potent source of “ wage-push ” inflation, 

The President believes that a modest wage increase, not 
exceeding the improvement in productivity (if anyone can 
determine it), might be allowed. The public position of the 
steel companies is that any further increase in wages—at 
$3 an hour the highest for any major industrial group— 
would run the risk of “ exporting jobs ” by reducing exports 
and encouraging imports. But this argument cannot be 
taken very seriously after the briskness with which the Tariff 
Commission has rejected the plea of four producers of wire 
and nails for further protection. 

Like the automobile companies, which forced their 
workers to accept a reasonably “ non-inflationary” settle- 
ment last year, the steel industry can view the economic 
prospect of a strike with equanimity. Stocking up by its 
customers will keep production at record levels—over 90 
per cent of capacity—until the end of June. And capacity 
is now so great that all the steel which is likely to be needed 
this year can be turned out in nine or ten months. But the 
Administration is using all its powers of publicity and per- 
suasion to avoid a strike which might affect the general 
prosperity. And, unlike the automobile companies, the steel 
industry will not be able to plead hard times as an excuse 
for intransigence. Its profits in the first quarter, which will 
be announced in a fortnight or so, are expected to reach a 
new record. This will make it hard for the companies to 
insist that they cannot afford to raise wages and that, if 
they do, they must raise prices as well. 


Better but No Boom 


HIS spring’s artificial demand for steel is distorting 

both current statistics and future forecasts. It is the 
main reason why the gross national product is mounting so 
much faster than was prophesied in January—according to 
preliminary estimates all records, both in dollar and real 
terms, were broken during the first quarter of 1959—and 
why the rate of climb is expected to level off after the 
middle of the year, whether or not there is a steel strike. 
Without the build-up in steel the recovery would be slacken- 
ing more noticeably than it is ; even with it the index of 
industrial production rose by only one point, to 144 of the 
1947-49 average, in February. On the other hand it is not 
only in steel that businessmen are accumulating supplies ; 
it appears that manufacturers’ stocks of all sorts have been 
going up ever since January and this encouraging trend is 
likely to continue since consumer demand is expected to 
remain at satisfactory levels. 

Prices are stable and personal incomes were running at 
the record rate of $364.5 billion a year in February. 
Although reports on Easter sales in the shops vary, and any 
comparison with last year is bound to show an improve- 
ment, since the recession was then at its worst, retail trades- 
men are generally optimistic. Even motor cars were selling 
better in March, although the automobile industry remains 
the most doubtful factor when the future course of indus- 
trial output is assessed. Other manufacturers, however, are 
once more thinking of expanding, or at least of impreving, 
their facilities. In February contracts for new industrial 
buildings and orders for new machine tools, mainly for 
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replacement purposes, both turned up. The latest survey 
of business plans for spending on new plant and equipment, 
which fell very sharply during the recession and which 
has been equally slow to improve, shows that at last a slight 
revival is beginning in this basic sector. Last year only 
$30.5 billion was spent for new facilities, while the forecast 
for 1959 is for $31.8 billion to be spent ; this figure may 
well increase as the year goes on, but there is of course no 
likelihood that 1957’s record of $37 billion will be matched. 

None of these statistics offer.any prospect of a boom this 
year but only of a steady, sluggish improvement in the 
economy. Nevertheless the Secretary of Labour believes 
that this will be enough to provide jobs, by the end of the 
year, both for all the new entrants into the labour force 
and for a substantial proportion of those now out of work. 


—_ GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
in constant 4th quarter [958 prices- 
500 seasonally adjusted) Ps 
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He foresees. unemployment gradually declining from the 
present 4.7 million persons to the 3 million which is a 
practical minimum in a labour force of 66 million. This 
optimism is not, however, shared by the professional staff 
which advises Congress’s Joint Economic Committee. 
These men do not argue with the Administration’s forecasts 
of an increase in the gross national product but only with 
the belief that this increase will be enough to absorb the 
unemployed. That can only be done, the congressional 
experts say, if the country’s output of goods and services 
approaches its potential maximum ; this, as the chart shows, 
is well above anything expected this year. 


Promotion from the Ranks 


Nn Administration which has less than two years to go 
finds it difficult to bring in new blood. Moreover, for 
the top places, such as Secretary of Defence and Secretary 
of State, where continuity and a long apprenticeship are 
essential, it is not worth bringing any one in from outside 
for so short a time. So it is now assumed that if Mr 
McElroy, the Secretary of Defence, sticks to his plan of 
going back to his soap company in the autumn, his deputy, 
Mr Quarles, who was brought into the Camp David discus- 
sions, will succeed him. Equally, if Mr Dulles and his 
doctors decide, after his convalescence in Florida, that he is 
still not equal to the taxing full-time job of Secretary of 
State, it is almost certain to fall to his deputy, Mr Herter. 
Mr Herter has a reputation for flexibility, and the 
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approaching resignation, on grounds of health, of Mr 
Robertson, the Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East, 
which was announced this week, will remove one of the 
great road-blocks to change. Mr Robertson, the favourite 
of the right-wing Republicans when he was appointed, has 
vigorously presided over their policy of refusing any con- 
cessions to Communist China—such as diplomatic recogni- 
tion, or membership of the United Nations—long after 
most of them have disappeared from Washington. 

For his Secretary of Commerce, the President last Novem- 
ber chose Mr Lewis Strauss, the former head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, also a strong anti-Communist who 
hopes, in his new job, to blunt the Russian trade drive. But 
this has not saved him from the humiliation of being kept 
hanging in limbo by the Senate Commerce Committee in 
order that all the enemies which Mr Strauss, a strong-willed 
and not always candid man, won in his earlier job may 
make political capital by raking up old grievances. Senator 
Kefauver, who has a hard electoral fight ahead in Tennessee, 
will be the star prosecutor. Mr Strauss is virtually certain 
to be confirmed ; no President has had a Cabinet appoint- 
ment rejected for 34 years. But the ordeal to which a 
devoted, if controversial, public servant is being subjected 
will not make government service more attractive. 


Diploma for High Schools 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the second year since the sputnik, the furore over 
I education in the United States has not subsided. Those 
who thought that American complacency would reassert 
itself with undiminished power, once the first shock of 
Soviet spacemanship had passed, were mistaken. Alarming 
comparisons with Russian practice continue to circulate, in 
spite of Mr Khrushchev’s recent retrogressions about 
education. The cold war has produced a new and powerful 
Cassandra in Admiral Rickover, the father of the atomic 
submarine, who is alarmed by the shortage of adequately 
trained scientists, and blames the easy-going American high 
schools. 

Now, however, the typical high school, which provides 
general, vocational and academic education under one 
roof for almost all the children from 12 or 14 to 18 in a 
community, has received important new support from an 
old friend. Dr James Conant, formerly the president of 
Harvard, and then successively. American High Commis- 
sioner and Ambassador to the West German Republic, has 
issued “a first report” on his investigation of secondary 
education in the United States, launched with the aid of 
the Carnegie Corporation some two years ago.* Dr Conant, 
long an outspoken defender of the tax-supported school 
as the foundation of American democracy, addresses him- 
self to the question : 


Can a school at one and the same time provide a good 
general education for all the pupils as future citizens of a 
democracy, provide elective programmes for the majority 
to develop useful skills, and educate adequately those with | 
a talent for handling advanced subjects—particularly 
foreign languages and advanced mathematics ? 


His answer, expressed with a good many qualifications and 


*The American High School Today. By James B. Conant. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York. 140 pages. $1.00. 
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an almost self-defeating number of warnings against over- 
generalisation, is still sufficiently affirmative to give some 
encouragement to the embattled legions of “‘ educationists,” 
as well as to teachers and administrators in the high schools. 

Although Dr Conant’s report is entitled “The American 
High School Today,” and is based on visits to more than 
100 schools in twenty-six of the more populous states, it 
concentrates mainly on a single category : the comprehen- 
sive school with at least 100 pupils in the top class, less than 
half of whom go on to college or university. Dr Conant 
excludes from detailed consideration high schools in the big 
cities, the smaller (usually rural) schools, and those in subur- 
ban areas (which usually emphasise college preparatory work 
and provide little vocational training). In terms of the 
question which the report attempts to answer, this is perhaps 
understandable ; but it prevents Dr Conant from coming 
to any very solid conclusions about the relative desirability 
of the kind of school he has investigated and of the other 
kinds, such as the specialised high schools that exist in some 
Cities, notably New York. 

His findings and recommendations are nevertheless inter- 
esting. The number of high schools is far too great ; where 
the top form includes fewer than 100 students Dr Conant 
convincingly demonstrates that neither the “academically 
talented” pupils nor the vocationally-minded can be given 
adequate preparation, except at an uneconomic expense. 
Yet 17,000 of the 21,000 high schools in the United States 
are in this category of the undersized, and one-third of the 
1,500,000 students who complete their high school course 
attend them. If all the states did as well as California in 
concentrating their pupils, the country would need only 
5,000 high schools, less than one-quarter of the present 
number and the shortage of good teachers would not be so 
acute. But the difficulties in the way of such consolidation, 
in a system as firmly rooted in local autonomy as that of the 
United States, are great. Dr Conant points to the legislation 
encouraging amalgamations in New York State as a model, 
but the problem in the country as a whole is comparable, 
both in scope and complexity, to that of reorganising the 
governments of metropolitan areas. 

Another recommendation, perhaps less difficult to 
achieve, is that the able student should be encouraged to 
study a single foreign language for four. years, rather than 
two languages for two years each or, as is all too often the 
case, one language for two years. “ The main purpose of 
studying a foreign language,” says the report, “is to obtain 
something approaching a mastery of that language.” Dr 
Conant is plainly shocked by the “deplorable state of 
affairs in regard to foreign languages ” that he found almost 
everywhere. This neglected backwater of American educa- 
tion may at last get some of the attention it deserves, thanks 
to this report and to the widely publicised shortage of 
linguists available to the United States Foreign Service. 


N general, Dr Conant finds that the bright student is not 
being made to work hard enough, nor is he or she given 

a wide enough range of academic subjects to study. He 
thinks, however, that such deficiencies “can be readily 
corrected by a shift of emphasis on the part of those in 
charge.” The difficulty of achieving any such shift of 
emphasis seems to be too little appreciated throughout the 
report. One need not accept the theory that secondary 
education is dominated by a sinister conspiracy of Dewey- 
eyed progressive educators to feel that Dr Conant somewhat 
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underestimates the obstacles in the path of academic reform 
in the United States. 

At one point, he takes sad cognizance of the fact that 
high school students are so swamped with extra-curricular 
activities—social, athletic and organisational—that they 
have no time for thoughtful reading and study out of school 
hours. The schools themselves, he remarks, often 
encourage this sort of endless whirl, and add their bit to it. 
He recognises that the failure of many good students to take 
the more difficult courses of study is related to attitudes in 
the community at large, and not merely to negligence on 
the part of school administrators or school boards. 

But the total effect is not that of a clarion call to reform. 
Because he has found that some comprehensive schools do a 
satisfactory job (although he admits that even these fail 
with respect to languages), Dr Conant seems to feel that 
there is no serious obstacle to their all doing so. -Yet many 
of his findings, expressed in a somewhat different way, might 
appear as shocking exposures. One is the fact that only 
four schools, in a group of twenty-two admittedly selected 
in part for their good reputation, could show a majority 
of the academically talented girls among their students 
taking a reasonably full quota of academic subjects. Another 
is that in thirteen of the twenty-two less than half of the 
academically talented girls took as many as three years of 
high school mathematics. 

The fact remains that the Conant report, with its 
undramatic tone and its general tolerance for the existing 
structure, will receive a more sympathetic hearing from 
the schools and the teacher training colleges than the 
fulminations of the harsher critics. The latter are needed, 
to keep alive the sense of urgency among citizens. But so 
also is Dr Conant’s approach if concrete improvements are 
to be achieved. Even if the net result is only some 
diminution in the number of schools, and an increase in the 
serious study of languages, he will not have laboured in vain. 


Crops Out of Control 


ITH the government’s investment in surplus farm 
commodities piling up to a record $9 billion and with 
no prospect of a remedy coming out of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, is becoming more and 
more desperate and more and more outspoken. The cost 
of the present farm programme is in his view indefensible 
and sooner or later disaster is inevitable ; it may well take 
the form of a revolt by taxpayers and consumers, but this 
is more likely to be against the Republican Administration 
than against the Congressmen of both parties who have 
fostered the extravagant system of supporting farm prices. 
That this is now almost entirely out of control, mainly 
as a result of the enormous increases in agricultural produc- 
tivity in recent years, has just been demonstrated. In 1958 
Congress was persuaded to make changes in the price sup- 
port regulations for both maize and cotton, two of the 
three most burdensome surpluses, along lines which 
Mr Benson thought to be promising and which he hoped to 
extend to wheat, the third and most overwhelming of the 
main surplus commodities. But now that last year’s changes 
are being tried in practice, Mr Benson may be less enthusi- 
astic about them. Congress certainly is. 


This spring maize farmers will be free to plant as much 
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| Common sense 


In every big building or civil engineering project there are 

three main parties: the owner, his consultants, and the contractors, 
Traditionally, the contractors come into the picture only after design 

and specification have béen settled. But with the size and complexity 

of modern construction, much can be gained if collaboration starts earlier, 
The contractor, who is to carry out the scheme, is familiar with the latest 
construction techniques and materials. He knows, from practical experience 
the possibilities (and limitations) of mechanical plant and equipment. 


is good sense 


John Laing and Son Limited maintain an active Development and 
Planning Division for solving today's problems while probing for the 
methods and materials of tomorrow. Surely commonsense requires 
that such facilities should be available at the design stage of a project, 
when construction problems can be solved most cheaply. 
What commonsense suggests, experience has in fact confirmed. 
Leading architects and consulting engineers responsible for major 
BUILDING AND construction projects throughout the world have collaborated 
thus with John Laing and Son Limited without losing the safeguards 
of competitive tendering. We are at the service of all concerned 
CONTRACTORS with the planning of new works and their completion on time. 
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as they like but the price of their crop will be supported 
at only $1.12 a bushel instead of $1.36. Partly because in 
the past most of them have not complied with the govern- 
ment’s regulations and have therefore been eligible for price 






supports at only $1.06 a bushel, partly because price sup- _ 


ports for competing feed grains will be less attractive this 
year than last, partly because of the ending of the soil bank 
schemé which took 17 million acres of land out of cultiva- 
tion, farmers are now planning to increase their plantings of 
maize this year by 12 per cent, to 84 million acres ; this 
means that output seems bound to equal last year’s record 
of 3.8 billion bushels and may be higher. 

This sharp increase in maize plantings came as a great 
surprise to government officials ; they were, however, almost 
equally surprised when cotton farmers reacted to their 
changed regulations in the opposite way. They had a choice 
between growing more and having their prices supported 
at about 24.7 cents a pound or staying within their very 
restricted acreages and having the government buy all their 
cotton at 30.4 cents a pound. Farmers who prefer risk to 
restriction and chose the former method own only about 


15 per cent of cotton-growing land. Even so cotton plant- © 


ings this year are likely to be far bigger than last year and 


may produce a crop of some 13.5 million bales, the largest - 


for four years. 


Branch Battle 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE perennial drive to expand branch banking in New 
York State has failed once again, to the disappointment 
‘of the big banks in New York City who wish to follow 
their customers into the suburbs. Hopes for a victory had 
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been high, because the proposed legislation appeared to have 
the support of both political parties and -of the banking 
community as well as the good wishes of the new Rockefeller 
Administration, Admittedly the Bill was a compromise ; 
iz sought to give the big banks in New York City per- 


_ Mission to establish branch offices only in the three suburban 


counties on its borders, while banks elsewhere were to be 
allowed branches in all other areas ; to gain the support 


of the mutual savings banks, these would have been given 


similar rights on a limited scale. But the suburban and 
country banks remained ferociously opposed to the Bill. 
The Legislature voted overwhelmingly to kill it and called 


' for a “freeze ” on banking legislation for another year. 


Those conducting post-mortems agree that the opponents 
of the measure only mustered sufficient support after the 
Legislature refused, with Governor Rockefeller’s backing, 
to increase New York City’s taxing powers. Democrats 
from the city, who had’ originally favoured the Bill, reversed 
their position as a calculated sign of displeasure when Mr 
Rockefeller spurned Mayor Wagner’s request for a tax on 
bank cheques. They were also annoyed because Mr 


« »« Rockefeller seemed to regard the Bill as his own rather than 
.. as bipartisan legislation. But when the Governor found the 


Democrats combining with suburban Republicans, he 


| , publicly disclaimed any responsibility for the Bill. This led 


to a decisive defeat instead of the narrow victory which he 


_ might have had, Next year, Mr Rockefeller says, he will 


fight for revision of the banking law. 

The victors in this battle were the suburban banks and 
the savings and loan associations, which engage mainly in 
mortgage lending and which had turned against their 
banking colleagues because a provision of the Bill specifically 
limited their expansion. But the New York City banks 
may yet win the war, Their campaign this year was half- 
hearted, partly because they would have preferred the right 
to éstablish branches all over the state, partly because they 
are sensitive about their own bigness and feel it prudent 
to speak softly. No such inhibition hampered the suburban 
banks or the smaller country ones, which claimed that they 
would be swallowed up. If a branch banking Bill is to be 
successful next year, bipartisan support will be needed and 
the big commercial banks must forge a stronger alliance 
with the savings banks and savings and loan associations. 
They will also have to overcome their own misgivings about 
a militant campaign. 


South of Miami 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY THERE 


HE peak of the winter tourist trade or, as it is sometimes 

called, the cruise trade has always been in January, 
February and March, a season which falls conveniently, 
from the point of view of the clothing salesmen, between 
Christmas and Easter. At this time of year these shops make 
a point of selling beach wear and a variety of other special 
items from shoes for deck tennis to summer evening dresses 
and white dinner jackets ; this year blue, red and plaid were 
offered as being as correct as white, so that the cruise ships 
were nearly as bright at night as they have long been with 
garish sports shirts by day. Dance studios also now find 


themselves busy during the winter months teaching suitable 
Latin Americans rhythms and doctors profit from the brisk 
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demand for vaccinations and other immunisations needed 
by southbound passengers. 

What is new about winter holidays in recent years is. the 
increasing number of people who take them and the increas- 
ing distances they travel ; some 500,000 Americans have 
gone to the Caribbean and the neighbouring Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the last three months. Winter cruises are 
still for the fairly well-to-do ; those on a budget go to 
Florida in spring or late autumn, the “ off seasons ” when 
charges there are reduced, But as the ranks of the prosperous 
continue to grow, and as interest in exotic places is 
stimulated by films, television and reports from returning 
friends, the number of luxury cruises, and of the “ island- 
hopping ” trips offered by the airlines, has mounted sharply. 
Most of these make a circuit of the Caribbean, including one 
or two of the towns famous for night-life and gambling 
(Havana or San Juan), some of the more remote tropical 
islands (such as Barbados or Martinique) and a few stops 
along the northern coast of South America—perhaps at 
Caracas or the old Spanish Main port of Cartagena. 

All of these once remote spots are now influenced by the 
tourists who demand not only “authentic” native colour 
but also the same sort of facilities which they expect to find 
in Florida. That is the place which originally created the 
winter holiday business and as a result many of those who 
now go south at this time of year expect that all resorts 
will be like Miami Beach. This means luxury hotels, air- 
conditioning, elaborate meals, ever-present “dance orchestras 
to play the samba, mambo and cha-cha and swimming pools 
to provide the conventional background for sun-bathing. The 
Miami hotels have a reputation for flamboyance in archi- 
tecture, and also in the dress and behaviour of their patrons, 
that some of the southbound travellers are now trying to 
avoid by heading for the Caribbean. But the Miami pattern 
is spreading, unhappily for those who prefer something 
different. 


ITH the exception of Jamaica (which has made a 
V4 speciality of remaining British), few of the islands 
have escaped this Floridian touch. New hotels along the 
beach in Puerto Rico, and even in such out-of-the-way spots 
as St Thomas and Aruba, are clearly designed to impress 
Miami’s ex-clients. Although most of these islands, which 
are swept by the trade winds, do not need air conditioning, 
they have it now in the new hotels and clubs—for the 
Americans. And every resort hotel features the two attrac- 
tions that are seemingly essential to an American on a winter 
holiday: sunbathing and, for the moment, cha-cha dance 
music. This sort of thing is carried furthest, of course, in 
the near-by places like Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and 
Nassau. The Windward Islands, and places along the 
Caribbean coasts of Colombia and Venezuela (including the 
Dutch islands) retain more individuality. Haiti remains 
vigorously backward except for two new—and. startlingly 
out-of-place—hotels in the mountains. In these areas, there 
is less catering to Americans and less English is spoken, 
except by the enterprising taxi drivers from Trinidad or 
Jamaica who have drifted into these ports as specialists in 
guiding tourists. But no matter how remote, it is hard to 
find an island that does not have hopes of expanding its 
tourist trade and plans for an American-style hotel. 

One reason why the islands want tourists is the large 
volume of business done by the shops whenever a cruise 
party arrives. A great feature of the Caribbean, from an 
American viewpoint, is the shopping in a free port—such as 
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St Thomas, Curacao or Port-au-Prince—where there are no 
import or export duties, excise or sales taxes. Although it 
may seem-a bit ludicrous for people who spend over 
$1,000 a couple on a cruise, to Americans savings on retail 
purchases are one of the triumphs of these journeys, to be 
reported and savoured when they get home. 

Returning tourists may bring up to one gallon of spirits 
or several ounces of perfume, and a total of $200 worth of 
merchandise into the United States free of duty. Tax 
must be paid on larger purchases but this is more than offset 
by economy of buying abroad. Savings run up to $60 on a 
case of aged Scotch whisky (or over $100 on cognac) when 
purchased at a store like Sparky’s in St Thomas. This 
remarkable shop offers a variety and quantity of spirits un- 
matched in New York and arranges free packing and ship- 
ping not only for the liquor itself but even for the traveller’s 
dirty laundry or excess baggage, if he wishes to leave them 
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behind and take bottles instead. Similar bargains are avail- 
able in French perfume, Danish china, Swiss watches, 
Italian leather goods and other European products. The 
leading centre for all this is Curacao, and some of the shops 
there have recently opened branches on the neighbouring 
island of Aruba. Port-au-Prince is where tourists seek 
mahogany carvings, and many cruise ships have returned 
home carrying so much mahogany that it is difficult to handle 
the cargo. Although both Aruba and St Thomas have 
magnificent beaches, and Haiti offers fantastic mountain 
scenery, many American visitors never leave the hot and 
dusty shopping streets. This past winter, there have been 
days when the stores, with their leisurely local sales people, 
had to seek police assistance to help them to handle the 
throngs of women shoppers demanding service. 

As the conventional tourist islands attract more such 
crowds, the demand is growing for truly luxury hotels in 
more restricted and out-of-the-way places. Clubs with 
rooms for guests are starting up on the outer islands of the 
Bahamas. On Puerto Rico, but away from San Juan, Mr 
Lawrence Rockefeller has financed the La Dorada golf club 
where the rent of a guest house for two is $40 a day, not 
including meals. But so far, this trend has supplemented 
and not detracted from the boom in conventional hotel 
building which goes on apace. Some investment in other 
industries is, of course, taking place in the Caribbean— 
oil refineries on the coastal islands, light manufacturing 
elsewhere, especially in Puerto Rico. But the day when 
industry and private housing will seriously compete for 
capital with the tourist business seems very far away. 
The greatest assets in the Caribbean are still warm air and 
trade winds. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Iraqi Tragedy 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


go communist. The country is controlled by com- 

munists already. It is true that they cannot easily be 
identified either as individuals or collectively. General 
Qasim may not be a party member. Dr Kubba, the power- 
ful minister of economics, almost certainly has been a 
member for years. Who directs the daily demonstrations 
and who provides the posters proclaiming Iraq as a 
“democratic people’s republic” is not easy to find out. 
What is clear, however, is that in Iraq today only 
the communist line is tolerated and that no Iraqi dares to 
oppose it, 

Officially and publicly Iraq’s rulers insist that they want 
to be friendly with the whole world. But the Iraqis have 
been led to believe that their friends can only be found in 
that part of the world east of the iron curtain. There are 
few east Europeans or Russians in Iraq, so what this means 
in effect is that Iraqis no longer have foreign friends. Few 
Iraqis, whatever their personal feelings may be, are now 
bold enough to ask British or American people to their 
houses. Old friends meet, if at all, only on the neutral 
ground of large official gatherings. The Iraqi employees of 
western embassies and businesses live in fear ; many have 
been arrested, all are questioned. Only the dire need to 
earn a living induces them to continue to run the risks 
involved in association with foreigners, Iraq’s new rulers 
have little respect for the diplomatic conventions that, in 
the past, enabled the representatives of foreign governments 
to live in peace and to work in comfort. Thus, a visitor to 
the American embassy in Baghdad has to leave his car at 
the gate, show his passport to a guard, give his name to the 
CID man, and then walk up the long drive between tents of 
Iraqi soldiers encamped on the extra-territorial lawn. It is 
hard to understand how western diplomats could find time 
to plot against the regime, as General Qasim has claimed ; 
they spend most of their days trying to salvage some of the 
remnants of their former dignity. 

The Baghdad press is more rigidly controlled than it 
ever was in the days of the monarchy. Since the revolt in 
Mosul early in March it is no longer possible for the news- 
papers to print anything but straight communist propaganda, 
Only the Iraq Times, published in English for foreigners to 
read, does not accurately reflect the tone of the Arabic papers 
tread by Iraqis. Since Arab nationalism became more 
dangerous to General Qasim than communism was to Nuri, 
Al-Yaqdha, a newspaper with years of experience of being as 
bitterly anti-western as the government permitted, has been 
banned, and its plant destroyed by the mob. 

Six months ago a hero, the most unpopular man in Iraq 
today in President Gamal Abdul Nasser. The streets of 


[ is no longer a question of whether or when Iraq will 





Baghdad are plastered with obscene pictures of him, mostly 
pastiches made of Nasser’s head pasted on the bathing- 
beauty bodies of American film starlets or on the body of 
a donkey or pig. School children, who never seem to be 
attending classes, ride or walk through the streets shouting 
fiercely that they do not want Nasser the hashash (a man 
who smokes hashish) or the Baath Socialist party. In Basra, 
a mob out hunting for pro-Nasser Iraqis set upon a tally- 
clerk in a port warehouse because he asked them why they 
blamed Nasser now when only a few months ago they 
praised him. The clerk received the same treatment as the 
Iraqi royal family, without being shot first. His mutilated 
body was deposited, as a mark of condolence, on the door- 
step of a man whose brother had been killed by the rebels 
in Mosul. 

The Iraqi government is trying hard to wipe out the past 
forty years. There are few signs that the future will be 
as glorious as General Qasim promises. Ever since July 
14th some Iraqis have realised that the mob should be 
brought under control, that the children should be sent 
back to school, and that business should be resumed. 
General Qasim’s answer then, as now, has always been that 
the people must be allowed the freedom they were denied 
by Nuri’s government. The people, perhaps because they 
were unused to such freedom, have accepted communist 
direction of their activities and the streets of the towns are 
crowded with idle people apparently waiting for something 
to happen. 


HE few people who deny that communism has triumphed 
in Iraq believe that, one day, the revolutionary period 
will come to an end and that Iraq will take its place among 
the neutral nations of the world. It is still possible, perhaps, 
for Iraq’s rulers to become Middle Eastern Titos, but they 
would find difficulty now—when Tito and Nasser are obvi- 
ously such good friends—in suggesting as much themselves. 
Foremost among the unanswered questions is what the 
Soviet Union intends to do about Iraq. It would not be a 
very satisfactory satellite ; it has no common border with 
Russia, or with another satellite. If the West stopped buying 
Iraqi oil, it would not take long for the economic situation 
of Iraq, and the financial situation of its government, to 
become intolerable. But for as long as the Iraqi leaders 
themselves are determined to fling themselves into the wait- 
ing communist arms, thre is no need for the Soviet Union 
to appear as more than a loving friend. Meanwhile, Iraq, ~ 
only a year ago the Arab country with apparently the 
brightest future, has become a land in which few people 
trust even their brothers, 
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Nato’s Awkward Partner 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARIS, which once bubbled with news, is a poor place for 
journalists now that the reins of government and the 
power of decision have been handed over to a ruler with 
a predilection for,secrecy. The new President’s rare public 
pronouncements are awaited with eagerness. Six hundred 
journalists and dignitaries were packed into the elegant, 
tapestried hall of the Elysée Palace on March 25th for 
General de Gaulle’s first press conference as President of 
the Republic. Ministers, on their best behaviour, sat 
quietly on his right when the general, in mufti but with 
soldierly exactitude, took the rostrum. His prepared speech 
brought no sensational novelty, but it outlined the shape of 
France’s new foreign policy. 

The basis of the reconstructed edifice is the Franco- 
German alliance. The general came to this when he 
broached the Berlin crisis. He admitted that a French 
government could have attempted to take advantage of 
Germany’s circumstances, “as the Russians seem to be 
doing.” But he ruled out such a policy: Germany was no 
longer a threat to France ; the two old enemies had decided 
to co-operate. The warm praise of that association was a 
clear confirmation that the new French regime has no 
intention of seeking its own arrangements with the Kremlin. 
The handshake of Bad Kreuznach excludes any separate 
dealings in Moscow. 

It is true that the sugar-coating of reconciliation and 
identity of views contained a small but bitter pill about the 
German frontiers. General de Gaulle is the first western 
statesman to declare officially that Germany will have to 
accept its present frontiers, including the Oder-Neisse line. 
Yet he spoke of this as of a problem of a distant future, 
when a reunified Germany would enter an organisation of 
the whole of Europe. Apart from this he showed an 
orthodoxy that could only please Dr Adenauer. The French 
President rejected the very idea of recognising the east 
German “ system.” He was contemptuous of plans for 
disengagement or for neutral areas. He was tough about 
Berlin, He proved a reluctant summit climber who would 
join in the expedition only if the Geneva preparations had 
produced serious guarantees of success. He associated 
Signor Segni with his European grouping to give it a con- 
tinental look. In this context, Mr Macmillan is made to 
look an. outsider, and rather pink. 

The rest of the speech was rather like a literary exercise. 
There were some solemn sentences about the white man’s 
burden (Europe from the Urals to the Atlantic ; America, 
its daughter) and the duty of contributing towards the 
development of backward countries. The idea is not new. 
It has cropped up in many places ; in France, M. Edgar 
Faure launched it as prime minister four years ago. But 
now it is greeted in lyrical terms by serious French papers. 

Lofty but relaxed, General de Gaulle spoke fluently for 
twenty minutes without notes. He clearly knew his text by 
heart. The first question—about Algeria—was also 
obviously not unexpected. The answer, too, followed the 
expected pattern. Once again the general denied that a 
solution could be found through the incantation of ‘slogans. 
His tone, however, was sadder, less confident than last 
‘October, when at his previous conference he had made his 
offer of a “ paix des braves.” This time; he spoke of 130 
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years of vicissitudes, four years of fighting and of a genera- 
tion which would be required to transform Algeria. « 

It was left to foreign journalists to put awkward questions. 
Asked about the withdrawal of the French fleet from Nato 
command, the general gave the usual explanation:: areas 
south of the Mediterranean are outside the scope of Nato ; 
the bulk of American and British fleets are not intégrated. 
But in the process, he expressed his general preference for 
coalitions based on the co-operation of states rather than 
for integrated alliances. Asked whether he would extend 
the precedent of the fleet to land and air forces, President 
de Gaulle advised the questioner to wait and see ; the press 
would be informed if necessary, This was probably enough 
to cause a shiver at Shape. 

General de Gaulle’s composed self-assurance now con- 
trasts strikingly with his nervous bearing when he reappeared 
before the public last May. He is now the unquestioned 
master of government. If parliament had any illusions, the 
deputies have just been reminded that if they try to alter 
the government’s economic policy, the National Assembly 
will be dissolved. The general has also reasserted his 
control over foreign policy: if there is a summit conference 
he will take the prime minister, M., Debré, with him. 
Before General de Gaulle’s return to power the greatest 
western fear was that he would go back to Moscow and 
restore the -Franco-Soviet alliance. He has made friends 
with Dr Adenauer instead. He will not wreck Nato, but 
he may prove a very awkward partner. 


| A Month of State Politics 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


URING March three of Australia’s states went to the 

polls, and in each of them the reigning government 
was widely expected to be overthrown. But only one was 
actually defeated ; in the others the habit of continuous 
one-party rule is unbroken. 

In South Australia, Sir Thomas Playford, heading a 
Liberal-Country party coalition, has been in office for 21 
years. The cry of “ Time for a change,” plus the growth 
of an urban proletariat, were thought to threaten his majority 
of three. But there is no defeating Sir Thomas. He is the 
living expression of. South Australian nationalism—hardly 
too strong a word for the local patfiotism in that state. 
An extremely shrewd politician, he says “I know nothing 
about politics,” and certainly does not follow orthodox party 
lines. He pleases his own side by stoutly defending local 
interests and by energetically promoting state development 
and industrial expansion. He pleases the opposition by such 
near-socialist measures as the nationalisation of the elec- 
tricity supply and by preserving a wider control of prices 
than is to be found in even the most socialist of the other 
Australian states. 

The leader of the Labour Opposition says affectionately, 
“Sir Thomas is the best socialist premier we have ever 
had.” Mr O’Halloran, it is true, can raise a bit of indigna- 
tion about gerrymandering ; in the South Australian lower 
house the rural population has more than its numerical 
share of members, on the theory that country interests, so 
important to the state economically, must not be swamped 
by the urban vote ; and there is some hocus pocus about 
classing constituencies as rural even though they are now 
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hives of industry. But one suspects that no one would be 
more dismayed than Mr O’Halloran if some injudicious 
electoral reform were to sweep him into power. His com- 
fortable admiration -for his opponent must have helped Sir 
Thomas to victory. A split Labour vote, on the other hand, 
did not—the Democratic Labour Party polled badly. 

Nor did the DLP affect the result in New South Wales, 
where Mr Joe Cahill has just been returned again, after 
eighteen years of continuous Labour rule. After its success 
in the November general election, when it polled about 
9 per cent of the vote in Australia as a whole, the DLP was 
emboldened, for the first time, to contest a large number 
of seats in New South Wales. But it had polled only 5.6 per 
cent of the vote there in November, and it polled one per 
cent in the state election last month. It does not, as it does in 
Victoria, have the support of the Roman Catholic church, 
which here has sought to keep its flock together by putting 
its money on the Australian Labour party. This the Church 
could do without taint of Communism or “ Evattism ” 
(which some think is practically the same thing), because 
Mr Cahill, as socialists go, is on the right wing. 

The terms Right and Left have indeed turned somer- 
sault in the New South Wales election. The Liberals made 
electoral promises on the grand scale, with free transport 
to and from school as their trump card, and no repudiation 
of Mr Cahill’s promise to introduce equal pay in seven 
annual instalments. Mr Cahill, by contrast, boasts that his 
was the only state government in Australia to balance its 
budget last year, and points out that Mr Menzies was 
careful not to underwrite the state Liberals’ promises. 

Mr Cahill’s victory, with an undiminished majority, is 
a victory not only over the DLP and over his traditional 
opponents, but also over the press. Two of the three prin- 
cipal Sydney papers had opposed him, pointing out with 
some justification that a change of government was overdue, 
that some of Mr Cahill’s ministers (though not himself) 
carried a distinct odour of corruption, and that his policy 
of plums for the proletariat gives Victoria the lead in the 
competition to attract industrialists and investors. But the 
electorate had little reason to suppose that his opponent, 
Mr Morton, would do better. Mr Cahill is not merely the 
devil they know ; he is almost certainly the abler man. An 
able man is lost in Mr Hawke, the outgoing Labour premier 
of Western Australia. He had been in office only six years, 
so had not quite become an institution. The result is hardly 
surprising, seeing that Western Australia returned only one 
Labour member ‘in the general election, 






HE three elections leave Australia with three of its six 
gy states governed by the Labour party, and three by the 
Liberal and Country parties. It may be asked whether the 
Labour governments’ policies do not conflict with those of 
the Liberal-Country party government in Canberra to such 
an extent that its economic policies are frustrated. The 
answer is No, because the Commonwealth government holds 
enough of the purse strings in its hands. It levies almost 
all the taxes and raises all the loans, and hands out grants 
to the states, mainly without strings, to give them their 
spending money. But this was not always so, and it is a 
subject of continuing controversy which blew up again at a 
conference of the premiers held in Canberra at the begin- 
ning of last month. 

Round the table in front of the Speaker’s chair sat the 
Prime Minister (never called premier) intervening sleepily 
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though always effectively ; Mr Harold Holt, his Treasurer, 
new to the job; Mr Bolte (Liberal-Country party) of 
Victoria, shrewd politician and racegoer with a rubber face ; 
Mr Reece (Labour) of Tasmania, a new boy with a ted and 
rustic face ; Mr Nicklin, by courtesy of the Labour split the 
first Liberal premier of Queensland for twenty-five years ; 
Sir Thomas Playford, Mr Cahill, and Mr Hawke of late 
lamented memory. 

Mr Bolte would like the states to resume the power to 
impose income tax which they surrendered during the 
war. Before that each state imposed its own income 
tax and the Commonwealth a small tax on what was 
left of taxable capacity. When a uniform nation-wide income 
tax was introduced, it was for the duration of the war and 
one year after. But the Commonwealth has never been able 
to give up its role of taxgatherer, even though it does not 
much care for it. Some people in the states, however, parti- 
cularly in Liberal circles in New South Wales and Victoria, 
have never given up hope of reviving state income tax, 
because these two states contribute more to the Common- 
wealth in taxation than they get back in “ reimbursement 
grants.” But the other states, being beneficiaries under the 
present system, are not keen, and there was dismay in 1953 
when the Commonwealth offered to withdraw from the 
income tax field to the extent of those grants. Nor was there 
any enthusiasm for the idea at last month’s conference ; 
Mr Bolte then proposed that Victoria only, or any other 
state that wished to do so, should contract out of the system 
and levy its own taxation. No one else, however, thought it 
was a good idea, and all were happy to settle for a revision 
of the formula by which the Commonwealth makes its 
grants. 

The conference showed how useful it can be to Canberra 
to have a Labour premier in New South Wales to deal with 
the embattled Liberals of Victoria. Although so quiet and 
uneventful, it also marked another stage in Australia’s politi- 
cal evolution. The last has surely now been heard of the 
demand for state income tax. Will not the next stage be 
that the Commonwealth which levies. the taxation will seek 
to exercise control over the way in which the states spend 
the proceeds? nd are not the states, for all the para- 
phernalia of parliaments, doomed to sink to the level of 
local authorities ? 


Japan’s Imperial Family 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


ORE pride and poverty than pomp and circumstance 
M will attend the two Japanese Imperial Family 


weddings that are expected to take place this year. On 


April roth, Crown Prince Akihito is to marry Miss Michiko 
Shoda, the daughter of a flour-mill president who is reputed 
a millionaire. But Princess Suga, Akihito’s pretty sister, has 
just become engaged to a young-bank official whose blood 
is blue—he is descended from the feudal lords of Satsuma 
and is a cousin of the Empress—but whose after-tax salary, 
he has himself, with engaging candour, revealed, is only 
a little over £12 a month. Princess Suga is thus following 
in the steps of her three older sisters, two of whom are 
married to white-collar workers while the third is the wife 
of a small rancher. 

As for Miss Shoda, once she becomes a princess and 
before she and her husband move into the new palace that 
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is now being built for them, she will have to spend the 
intervening months in a home that is much inferior in 
creature comforts to the upper middle-class one that she 
is quitting. Though it is dignified by the name of “ Eastern 
Palace,” the Crown Prince’s present residence in Tokyo 
is a tumbledown affair, inadequately and antiquatedly 
heated, and with most of the ground-floor crowded with 
the shabby desks and battered filing-cabinets belonging to 
a swarm of imperial household clerks who do their daily 
work there. 


HE imperial household has announced that persons who 

wish to send wedding gifts to the Crown Prince and his 
bride should limit themselves to such simple items as wear- 
ing apparel and handicrafts. This decision is in keeping 
with the frugal standards of postwar Japan. Most of the 
former noble families remain impoverished. Before the 
war, the Emperor enjoyed an annual income of some {£2 
million, excluding rents drawn from the imperial estates. 
Today, the total sum annually allotted to the imperial 
family is under £400,000, and of this Prince Akihito re- 
ceives only about £2,200. Princess Suga when she marries 
will become a commoner, and in compensation will receive 
a dowry of £15,000. But she will still have to adjust herself 
to her husband’s living standard, and they will probably 
have to share a home with his mother ; her fiancé is at 
present living not only with his widowed mother, but also 
with his widowed aunt and her three children, and rides 
a bicycle to get to his desk at the Japan Export-Import 
Bank. The majority of Japan’s hardworking middle-class, 
many of whom were formerly of the nobility, live in a 
similar way. If some of them remain conscious of the gulf 
between the way they are living now and the way they 
lived before the war, they are even more conscious of the 
gap that still exists between their modest living standards 
and that of manual workers who have to subsist on less 
than £8 a month. It should in fairness be added that 
among all classes in Japan a good deal of cheerfulness per- 
sists in prevailing. An astonishingly stoical adjustment has 
been made to postwar circumstances. The Diet building 
positively flaunts its holed and frayed carpets, as a sort of 
symbol of the new democracy. 

But if there is poverty, there is also a stubborn pride. 
While it seems safe to say that the overwhelming majority 
of Japanese heartily approve the Crown Prince’s love-match 
with a commoner, there are vocal, notable and noble- 
blooded exceptions. The imperial household officials were 
compelled to deny publicly that it was even a love-match, 
in deference to an older generation’s continued preference 
for the arranged marriage as being more in keeping with 
Japanese tradition, and its aversion to the “ love-match ” 
as something altogether western and also rather shameful. 
The denial was patently untrue ; and in any case it did 
not budge those whose deeper reason for criticising the 
betrothal is that the Shoda family were formerly only 
samurai and are today sturdily middle-class and solidly 
bourgeois. The critics contend that the unthinking masses 
who are preparing to ring bells on April roth are just as 
likely to be wringing the neck of the imperial family system 
and its 2,600 years of tradition shortly afterwards, because 
by marrying a commoner the Crown Prince will have for- 
feited the aura of mystery and aloofness that alone preserves 
the imperial family mystique and holds the engulfing tide 
of democracy at bay. It is, in short, argued that a western- 
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Style constitutional monarchy might or might not have 
worked in Japan over the long haul, but that the Crown 
Prince has gone too far and too fast for the experiment 
ever to have a proper chance. 

There is, however, an opposing school of thought that 
supports the Crown Prince’s marriage, not out of unthink- 
ing emotionalism, but as a calculated gamble. It agrees 
that there is a risk to the imperial family system, but believes 
this would exist anyhow and that the best way to grapple 
with it is to go out boldly and meet it halfway. This 
circle had already noted and been alarmed by the imperial 
family’s tendency to retire once more behind “its chrys- 
anthemum curtain and to stay aloof from the new demo- 
cracy, hedged off from it by over-zealous officials. It is 
now hoped that the Crown Prince’s popular marriage will 
build a bridge between the monarchy and the masses, which 
will ensure that the monarchy will survive, by remaining 
not only constitutional, but also becoming democratic. 
Important “ humanising ” roles are seen for both the Crown 
Prince and his attractive bride ; it has even been hinted 
that the new era could best be inaugurated by the early 
abdication and retirement of the present Emperor, whose 
stiff upbringing and earlier semi-divine role alike inhibit 
him from being a good democratic mixer. 

Little or nothing of this debate has been allowed to appear 
on the surface in Japan, and no public reference is likely 
to be made to it either before or after the simple ceremony 
on April roth that will make the Crown Prince and Miss 
Shoda man and wife. But it will continue to agitate many 
minds nevertheless, and the outcome may well be decided 
by the post-marriage behaviour of the couple themselves. 
Fortunately, the auguries are good that the Prince and 
Princess will be able to deploy quite a lot of skill in their 
arduous task of walking a dangerous tight-rope between the 
formidable tradition of the past and the necessarily delicate 
series of compromises that will have to be worked out over 
the future. 


Ramazan Politics 


FROM .OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


HILE the Middle East slides into an uncomfortable 

uncertainty, Turkey’s politicians are as deep as ever 
in the fascinating processes of democracy. With the storks 
arriving from Egypt, and winter merging into brief spring 
on the Anatolian plateau, the political temperature is 
mounting with that of the air. The latest upheaval con- 
cerns religion, always a volcanic subject since Kemal 


Ataturk transformed the Muslim Empire into the lay 


Republic. The storm, violent in itself, has been magnified 
by blowing up in the middle of the holy month of Ramazan. 

Last week a strange photograph was displayed in the 
window of an official agency in central Ankara. In the 
foreground of the picture lay a freshly slaughtered camel, 
blocking the traffic in a busy. thoroughfare. A crowd hung 
round the bulky carcase ; and.above the crowd were banner 
slogans acclaiming Turkey’s ruling Democrat party. The 
camel had died, along with several of its kind, plus some 
thousands of sheep, calves and oxen, sacrificed by a rejoicing 
people for Mr Menderes’s miraculous escape from death 
in the Surrey woods near Gatwick. The animals were 
knifed in the street, amid scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm, 
as the prime minister’s procession passed by. It was a 
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grotesque sight to see the sacrificial blood lapping the tyres 
of the smart official limousines. 

The tragedy which killed fourteen distinguished Turkish 
citizens on the very eve of the Cyprus settlement has raised 
Mr Menderes to a pinnacle of popularity he has scarcely 
enjoyed since taking office in 1950. It was only to be 
expected that the devout Turkish people should easily 
believe in the direct intervention of Allah on their leader’s 
behalf. Since his return to Turkey, the Menderes mystique 
has been a paramount factor in internal politics. The 
premier has been extolled as a holy man, as a warrior for 
the faith, almost as a saint. The Democrat party executive, 
excusably enough perhaps, were not too saintly to profit 
from this bizarre gust of fortune. Almost overnight, the 
malcontents in the party were mysteriously reconciled with 
their leaders, while the opposition People’s party, which 
two months ago had seemed to be sweeping the country, 
was left gaping, with even Providence apparently aligned 
against it. 


OTH sides brought up their heavy guns. The Democrats 
B renewed the damaging charge that those who belonged 
to the People’s party, the party founded by Ataturk, were 
infidels and atheists. The People’s party retaliated with 
a broadside scarcely less potent, that the government was 
deliberately supporting religious reaction against Ataturk’s 
lay revolution. A weekly newspaper, Biiyiik Dogu (“ the 
Great East”), reappearing suddenly after a murky past of 
suppressions and prison sentences, carried a leading article 
which appeared to denigrate Ataturk and his reforms. The 
government, by taking no action against Biiyik Dogu, 
seemed to condone the offending journal. The opposition 
declared that the government was secretly subsidising reac- 
tion, and drew conclusions from the significant fact that 
both Biiyiikk Dogu and another reactionary paper were 
printed by the same press as was a government daily. 

This was not all the Opposition was saying. It was 
bruited abroad that the massive slaughter of animals on the 
prime minister’s return had not been spontaneous at all, 
but had been paid for out of the ruling party funds. It 
was even whispered by some cynics that the sacrificial meat, 
which under Muslim law must be given to the poor, had 
instead been sold to the butchers by the state meat and 
fish board. Imams and hojas, said the Opposition, were 
giving their blessing to newly opened branches of the 
government’s “Homeland Front”; and black reaction, 
abetted by the authorities, was stalking the land. The 
Biiyiik Dogu affair swelled to such proportions that the 
public prosecutor forbade all press comment on the matter 
pending an official inquiry. 

The government was in something of a dilemma. To 
condemn Biiyiik Dogu, whose sales were extensive among 
the faithful, might alienate the people. But to approve it 
meant opposing Ataturk. The minister of the interior, 
Dr Namik Gedik, made a delicately balanced statement. 
The danger of religious reaction was slight, he declared. 
Ataturk’s reforms were adequately protected by the existing 
law. And he refused to permit interference with freedom 
of conscience by anybody, on the pretext of defending the 
secular state. But the very day after the minister had 
expressed these excellent sentiments about freedom of 
conscience, his police raided an apparently inoffensive 
gathering of the Baha’i religion, which was celebrating its 
holy day, the Persian new year, in a residential quarter of 
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Ankara. It was reasonable to deduce, and immediately 
was deduced by the opposition press, that this unexpected 
event was connected with the Biiyiik Dogu affair. By 
acting against a religious community which was not Muslim, 
and which some people represented as actually anti-Muslim, 
the government had managed to please both the enemies 
of religious reaction and the followers of Islam. Everybody 
was satisfied, except the ten members of the Baha’i who 
were sent to prison. 

In Turkey, the religious issue, seething so near the 
surface, is bound to become involved in the bitter party 
struggle. According to the latest reports, the government, 
feeling itself on the crest of the wave, is planning to hold 
early by-elections for the twenty or so vacant seats in the 
Grand National Assembly. There is even talk of general 
elections, though these are not due until 1961. . The 
People’s party has parried the charges that it is against 
religion in a solemn statement, and with the utmost 
indignation. In preparing for elections, the Opposition 
plainly hopes that the economic discontents of the people, 
based mainly on the rising cost of living, will be stronger, 
when it comes to voting, than a passing fit of religious zeal. 

Looked at in a wider sense, the affair has raised all the 
most morbid fears of the avant-garde in Turkey that 
Ataturk’s great progress will be hampered or nullified. How 
far this is right is a perennial question. The mosques are 
overflowing again this Ramazan, and more people of all 
classes seem to be keeping the fast. It is credibly reported, 
although it cannot be confirmed, that more mosques than 
schools are going up today in Turkey. When these 
phenomena are discussed in Turkey, as they are very 
frequently, the attitude often taken is: “ Revival is all right 
It’s reaction which is bad.” This may seem sense. But in 
the minds of Kemal Ataturk’s more convinced followers the 
two things are hardly to be distinguished. 


“People’s Shares” for Germans 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


INCE their emergence on March 24th from the Federal 

government’s oven, where they had been baking for 
eighteen months, the first batch of “ people’s shares ” have 
sold like good hot cakes are supposed to. The issue was 
heavily over-subscribed when the lists closed on March 31st, 
and there is now talk of drawing lots. The fare has gone 
down remarkably well, even though it is not quite what the 
cook originally had, and still has, in mind. 

When Dr Erhard, the economics minister, first announced 
the Christian Democratic Union’s intention of denationalis- 
ing sundry state holdings, partly by offering opportunities 
of ownership to the many, he caught the public imagination 
by talking of making a start with the fabulous Volkswagen 
property. But that was at the party’s pre-election con- 
ference in May, 1957, when it was worth while risking brave 
promises. The contested ownership of Volkswagen still 
prevents the government from indulging in this glamorous 
bit of brokerage. It has made a beginning instead with the 
sale of 300,000 {§ shares in the Preussische Bergwerks-und 
Hiitten AG. 

After all the fanfare, this is really a very modest beginning 
indeed. Since the nineteen-twenties the Preussische Berg- 
werks -und Hiitten AG—“ Preussag ” for short—has been a 
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fully state-owned coal and non-ferrous metal mining and 
producing corporation. Its thirty associated companies em- 
ploy altogether 22,000 persons, of whom 10,000 are miners. 
In order to be able to invest in the new plant required to 
maintain business at its present level during the next decade, 
the corporation finally decided last February to increase its 
stock capital by DM 30 million (approximately £8.5 million) 
from DM 75 million to DM 105 million, and to do so by 
way of the capital market, offering through a consortium of 
banks and credit institutions 300,000 shares of 100 marks 
at 145. The state, that is to say, has not yet really begun 
to carry out its declared policy of reducing its industrial 
holdings. While extending Preussag ownership, it is hang- 
ing on for the time being to all of its own commanding 
share. A whole series of political and legal hurdles will have 
to be taken before the way is clear to denationalise, or 
reprivatise, in earnest. But there is no reason for suspecting 
that the government is not resolved to take them sooner or 
later. The public marketing of a third of Preussag’s stock 
capital is a limbering up for more ambitious exercises. 
The office of minister of federal property was created in 
the autumn of 1957 with the object of implementing election 
promises in the field of denationalisation. And it is a 
spacious field which the first minister, Dr Hermann 
Lindrath, has found himself surveying. Mainly through 
inheritances from the former Reich and the state of Prussia, 
Federal Germany owns commercial and industrial properties 
worth some DM 6,000 million (about £500 million). The 
Federal government controls 70 per cent of west German 
aluminium production, 66 per cent of electric power pro- 
duction, 49 per cent of ore mining, 35 per cent of car pro- 
duction, 30 per cent of shipbuilding, 18 per cent of coal 
mining and 5 per cent of steel production. In addition 
to Preussag.and Volkswagen, its major holdings include 
the Preussische Elektricitéts AG of Hanover, the expanding 


Scholven petro-chemical plant (fed by the new Wilhelms- 


haven-Cologne pipeline), the Hibernia colliery at Herne 
(the second largest coal-mining business in the Ruhr), and 
the former Hermann Goring iron ore mines and steel works 
at Salzgitter. In the neo-Gothic Rhineside Schloss at 
Bad Godesberg, which serves as his ministry, Dr Lindrath 
is working optimistically on his general directive to rid 
the government as far as possible of these responsibilities. 
The only new commercial commitments that he is allowed 
to. make at present on behalf of the state concern the 
development of transport facilities, such as airports and 
new public waterways, and the reclamation of land. 


HE marketing of the first “ people’s shares,” and the 

encouraging public response, give some indication of 
how Herr Lindrath proposes to set about his task. Purchase 
of the shares was confined to German citizens whose income 
last year did not exceed DM 16,000 (about {110 a month). 
Ne One person could buy more than five shares, but there 
was nothing to prevent more than one member of a family 
subscribing. Because of over-subscription, some investors 
may find that they are not allowed to ‘hold as many as five 
shares. Preussag workers were offered preferential terms: 
for them the subscription lists remained open three days 
after they had been closed to the general public, those who 
invested in the permitted five shares will be allowed to 
keep them, and they have been given two years in which 
to pay. This was a concession to the trades unions, which 


have been demanding that “ people’s shares ” should not be 
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sold to the public at large, but only to the workers of the 
companies concerned. The present scheme of distribution, 
the trades unions protest, favours the “little bourgeois 
capitalist” at the expense of the average worker, who, 
living more or less from hand to mouth, has not the savings 
to buy five shares at 145 marks each. 

Herr Lindrath has been at pains to dispel the idea that 
“ people’s shares ” are an inferior kind of stock. The new 
Preussag shares give the holders normal voting rights. This 
means that special measures will now have to be taken to 
prevent the purchase of large blocks of shares by groups 
interested in gaining a controlling influence in the corpora- 
tion—or in any other that is to pass in due course out of 
the control of the state. Widespread ownership, which is 
also the avowed object of several big private undertakings, 
such as Mannesmann and Demag, is a very different matter 
from diffuse control. In administrative and operational 
organisation, the present tendency in west German industry 
is markedly in the opposite diréction. Hard on the heels 
of recent reconcentration moves by such big firms as 
Mannesmann and Krupp has come the announcement that 
August Thyssenhiitte has applied to the High Authority 
of the Coal and Steel Community for permission to acquire 


_ a majority holding in Phénix-Rheinrohr. These two com- 


panies have between them the largest crude steel capacity in 
the Federal Republic. Dr Adenauer is known to be much 
disquieted by this development, but he seems to be 
powerless to arrest it. 


Hungary’s Ironic 
Anniversary 


HE inhabitants of Budapest witnessed on March 2oth 
the arrival of numerous foreign communist delega- 
tions who had come to help restore Bela Kun and his short- 
lived Bolshevik regime, which was founded in March, 1919, 
and collapsed in August of that year, to their place in com- 
munist hagiology. 

The celebrations were the result of some bold rethinking 
of Hungarian history. Bela Kun has had a rough 
posthumous passage : after his disappearance in the Soviet 
purges in 1937, he was ignored, except at the 
trial in 1949 of Kostov, the Bulgarian communist 
leader, where he was denounced as both a Trotskyite and a 
Titoist. He is not mentioned in the current Soviet 
encyclopedia ; in 1954, the Hungarian paper Nepszava con- 
demned Kun as having been “ no true follower of Lenin.” 
In the same year, a Budapest edition of Lenin’s writings on 
Hungary had to be provided with notes to the effect that 
“Kun misled Lenin ” and that “ later, Kun was exposed as 
a double-faced adventurer, the traitor to the cause of the 
working class.” 

The present campaign to rehabilitate Bela Kun has 
received strong support from Mr Khrushchev : when visit- 
ing Hungary in April last year, he made approving refer- 
ences to Kun and his friends, some of whom are still alive 
and in office. The drive has a twofold purpose : to stress 
the indebtedness of the early Hungarian communist move- 
ment to Russia: and to draw the attention of the Hun- 
garians away from their traditional national anniversaries, 
such as the beginning of the revolution against the Haps- 
burgs on March 15, 1848, when the Austrians were helped 
by Russian troops, and to replace them by truly communist 
symbols. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


AT GATWICK AIRPORT 


British Railways chose aluminium for 

the roof of the new Gatwick Airport Station. 
The roofing contractors, Fredk Braby & Co. Ltd, 
352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 

used BA.60, a material already well 

proved in Rigidal corrugated sheet; the 

result is a roof that will give satisfactory 


service, with little attention, for many years. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd G) 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 


_AP 321 
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“Near-Stability,” and After 


By the middle of last year, a renewed and sterner 
credit squeeze had brought, at length, the rewards 
of three years’ disinflationary policies. Britain had 
a record balance of payments surplus ; sterling had 
staged its most impressive recovery since the war ; 
prices had steadied, and wage claims were less bold. 
The reverse of the medal for restraint was that indus- 
trial output and employment had turned downwards; 


as little else—the Economic Survey published 

this week might reasonably have dwelt upon and 
taken some credit for the eventual broad success of the 
official policies of restraint pursued from 1955 to 1958. 
But any extensive analysis. of how disinflation, aided 
by a little luck, finally worked is hardly politic in a 
statement from a government approaching an election, 
with the number of people wholly unemployed still 
higher than at the end of any other winter since 
before the war. On the policy that is past, the 
tone is still fairly defensive ; the main emphasis of 
the survey is upon the strength that the British economy 
has now built up to “continue expansion.” In theory, 
the surveyors of Great George Street make, no assump- 
tions whatever about the effects that 
next_week’s budget may have on the 
economy. Taken strictly on that basis, 
their view of this year’s prospects 
would look more optimistic than many 
unofficial economists might think justi- 
fied ; and the production index for 
February, published since the survey, 
shows no advance from the level indus- 
try reached in November. But, in fact, ‘ 
nobody is in doubt that the budget will 
Telease extra spending power ; forecasts 
on any other basis, a week away, would 


N S a document of record—and this year it comes » 


MANUFACTURING COSTS 
AND PRICES 


OUTPUT PRICES 


“reese, gett tee eeentOt 


COSTS OF MATERIALS 


industry, with orders slackening and more capacity 
idle, had begun to trim its stocks. The Government 
judged it safe to shift the policy towards reinflation. 
Since then it has brought industrial output up to a 
slightly higher level and, now, an upturn in employ- 
ment. The Treasury thinks demand and produc- 
tion would go on rising—even without the further 
budgetary stimulus which they will assuredly get. 


be quite academic. Expansion, whether it is occurring 
or whether it is about to be generated, will be from 
a position not merely of strength but of affluence ; 
real consumption in Britain rose last year more 
than in either of the two previous years, to its 
highest level ever. Rising prices mopped up rather 
less of the 4} per cent increase in people’s dis- 
posable incomes last year, and people are reckoned 
to have saved slightly less, as well. With a sharp 
increase in spending in the last quarter of the year, 
British consumers ate more, smoked more, and bought 
themselves more durable possessions than in 1957—in 
particular, they spent 35 per cent more on new and 
second-hand cars. The dole queues lengthened during 
the year ; but so did the traffic jams. 

Nor did the recession of 1958 check 
the growth of the country’s productive 
capacity. Fixed investment, though 
some elements in it went on declining, 


poe ae was in sum as high as in 1957. Com- 
977 WAGE EARNINGS 


pletion of many manufacturing invest- 
ment programmes was offset by a sub- 
stantial rise in investment in retailing 
and other services. The net addition 
to productive capacity was not used, in 
that production in industry, and indeed 
right across the economy, was slightly 
lower than in 1957 ; but that capacity 
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was being enlarged and improved at a rate comparable 
to the peak of the 1955-57 investment boom. 

Exports fell slightly last year, and cuts in defence 
expenditure once again reduced the current spending 
of the Government ; but the main reduction in total 
demand in the economy came from a very big fall in 
the rate of stockbuilding. After a year in which it had 
increased its stocks by £360 million, Britain last year 
added only £80 million to them ; in real terms, stock- 
building went down by £275 million (at 1957 factor 
cost) between the two years, twice as much as total real 
demand fell. Manufacturers’ stocks actually fell, except 
for stocks of finished goods where some of the stock- 
building may have been involuntary. 

As a result, real demand fell by less than one per cent 
between 1957 and 1958, by £130 million at 1957 factor 
cost ; there was a corresponding tiny decrease in the 
volume of imports and in the total domestic out- 
put of goods and services, mainly in the first 
half of 1958. In money terms, national expenditure 
rose 4 per cent. There had been a rise of 2} per cent 
in the price of final output between 1957 and 1958, a 
rise of some 44 per cent in home costs being offset by 
a substantial fall in import costs. But there was little 
rise in prices during 1958 itself. The average level of 
export prices and wholesale prices in the economy 
hardly changed at all ; retail prices rose barely 2 per 
cent, mainly through higher rents and food prices. 
Britain, in the words of the survey, had achieved “ near- 
stability.” 

The Sag within Industry 
Lower import prices were the main factor steadying 


costs here ; but with output and employment down, 
wages and salaries, too, rose less. 


i gre near-stability was the resultant of the earlier 
sharp fall in import prices (though this was com- 
pleted by February, 1958), of a smaller rise in the total 
wage and salary bill than the previous year—and of 
lower employment. Wage rates went up by just over 
33 per cent cent during the year, as against increases 
of 54 per cent in 1957 and nearly 8 per cent in 1956; 
dismissals, and reductions in hours worked, brought the 
increase in total wages and salaries paid out down to 
24 per cent. Thus income from employment still rose 
more than total output did; so there was still some 
rise in average labour costs across the economy, while 
the lower import prices worked their way through. 
Basic materials, for example, had come down enough 
in price to cut manufacturing costs by nearly 3 per cent, 
taken alone; but prices of manufactured products hardly 
fell at all, and by the end of the year had begun to rise 
a little. The survey concludes 
there is no clear evidence of whether total unit costs in 
manufacturing industry rose or fell over the whole two- 
year period . . . it does not seem likely that there was any 
significant movement of profit margins up or down. 
Export prices of manufactured goods were stable, with 
a slight downward tendency at the end of the year. 
Employment fell more than unemployment rose, 
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because many women and older men leaving jobs did 
not register at the Exchanges. Nevertheless, unemploy- 
ment rose nationally and reached levels high enough 
here and there to move the Government to special 
measures under the new Distribution of Industry Act. 
Recession was patchy in its effect between industries as 
well as geographically ; broadly, in 1958, demand for 
capital goods was running down, while producers of cars 
and other consumer equipment, helped by freed hire 
purchase and easier bank credit, enjoyed a boom. 
Increased investment in distribution and other services, 
and by the end of the year larger public invest- 
ment plans, began to revive demand for constructional 
work ; but the de- 
cline in manufactur- 
ing investment con- 
tinued to reduce 
orderbooks — and 
eventually output— 
in most plant and 
machinery _indus- 
tries. 

The general slip 
in manufacturing 
output, plus more 
economy in holding 
stocks, bore heavily 
on industry’s basic 
suppliers. Steel out- 
put fell 10 per cent ; 
the coal industry, 
beset by fuel oil as 
well as recession, 
was forced to cut 
output, close pits, 
and begin revising 
its investment plans ; and the railways, which carry so 
much of both these industries’ products, lapsed into 
yet more humiliating deficit. Nor was the stock 
recession at home offset by better demand abroad. 
Britain’s remarkable payments surplus—in the first half 
of the year on visible trade alone—derived from cheaper 
imports rather than higher exports. 





















CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 1956—1958 
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The Unsustainable Surplus 
In 1958, or rather in the first six months, Britain 
scored a record surplus in external payments ; it was 
a welcome boost but not a continuing one. 


pre: in 1958 as a whole were almost the same in 
volume as in 1957; but Britain paid £264 million 
less for them. That was the major influence in the 
swollen surplus of £455 million on current account. 
Exports fell in volume by about 2 per cent, and 
in value by 3} per cent. In 1958, as in the past 
five years as a whole, the best performance was in 
shipments to the United States and other dollar 
countries ; the weakest markets, for British manufac- 
turers, were Europe and overseas sterling countries. 
The freak achievement of a surplus on visible trade 
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ECONOMIC POINTERS All figures £ million 
TOTAL NATIONAL EXONDITURE AND INCOME CHANGES IN 
SUPPLIES 
Expenditure generating gross Shares in the gross national BETWEEN i957 AND 1958 
national product :-— pom _ (factor in- 
Consumers’ expendi- At 1957 factor cost 
QUE dis akc beaches 13,477 | 14,136 | 14,869 haneeaee from employ- 
Public authorities’ cur- |° WRONG ch seks wc acecs 12,196 | 12,908 | 13,440 on 
rent. expenditure on Income from self-em- Expenditure :— : 
goods and services.. | 3,490 3,596 | 3,734 ployment ......... 1,712 1,774 1,824 Consumers expenditure +290 
Gross fixed capital for- Gross trading profits of Public authorities’ cur- 
mation at home .... | 3,140 | 3,419 | 3,520 companies and pub- rent expenditure..... — 4 
Value of physical increase lic corporations ... | 3,403 | 3,573 | 3,421 Gross fixed investment. | Nil 
in stocks and work in Other gross trading Investment in stocks and 
progress..........0. 275 360 80 OOUNES cevecc ices 938 | 1,006 | 1,183 work in progress... .. —275 
Exports of goods and Residual error....... —- 14 /|— &i— 53 Exports of goods ort 
Services .........00. 4,360 | 4,548 | 4,379 Less stock appreciation |— 150 |— 100 30 SOrvices ...... 02-00 — 100 


Less imports of goods 










and services ...... —4,280 |—4,433 |—4,104 Gross domestic pro- Total. .csccccccese —130 
Less taxes on expendi- duct at factor cost. 17,995 | 19,078 | 19,845 j a 
CG Slenicedeve as —2,831 |\—2,958 |—3,032 peste income from Supplies :— : 
Subsidies ...........4. 364 410 399 REA oc dguewen 207 231 269 Gross domestic product} —1!20 
Imports of goods and e 
poentomeenedy National income and | SOTVICES 20. cece eenee - 
Gross domestic product depreciation (gross 
at factor cost..-....... 17,995 | 19,078 | 19,845 national product).... | 18,202 | 19,309 | 20,114 
} 














BALANZE OF PAYMENTS : 
CURRENT AND LONG-TERM INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT 
At 1954 prices 








1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 
| 





By industry group:— 
Rabhiadiaatas forestry and fishing 101 
Mining and quarrying ....... 79 
Manwtacturing.....ccccccccce 610 
Building and ¢ontracting..... 

Gas, electricity and water ... 
Transport and communication. 274 
Distribution and other services 304 





















Visible belance .....<. Rate y me 39 














































Govérnment (net) ........-ese0s EEL ee ey eee 
Other invisibles (net)........... Sees eedgsectevense tio 150 
Piasbinke Sétencet a public services ....... 8I : 108 
Current balance ........ Winewiita PC Aa Get iee Hise Te 
Oy I i a a rs Me a Vee | RR a aS 
With rest of sterling area...... 
With non-sterling world ........ By sector:— 
Long-term investment, net (out- Public sector, less housing... 941 | 1,017 | 1,017 
ROW EB ine ce nscndssbesveuds Private sector, less housing... 1,340 | 1,417 | 1,447 
rs een pee Housing: public ............ 307 286 241 
Balance of current transactions and Private ....ccecees 254 254 268 









long-term investment ......... 


The reserves:— 


































Change in sterling hoidings of: By type of 
Sterling countries .........++. Vehicles, ships and cord. . 44! 472 488 
Others eer eee ee eee eee ee Piant and machinery ........ 1,028 | 1,103 | 1,100 

Miscellaneous capital, errors and Buildings and weit legal fees 1,373 | 1,399 | 1,385 
COMMING bac os cons ceenende 

Chenge Ge. Qavdings GF denennve hs Fath cccccccdcccsontecs 2,712 | 2,842 | 2,974 | 2,973 





CHRIS CBP eked ve sducvsdacuedes 








Change in reserves* .........+++ BALANCE OF SAVING OVER INVESTMENT 






* Sign shows actual direction of movement ; this must be reversed to 
be comparable with other financing items in capital account. 












Saving* Investment Balance 






_ PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


| 1956 1957 1958 














Wages and salaries........... ubwhanc cere 11,070 | 11,735 | 12,110 








Income from self-employment..........+ 1,712 | 1,774] 1,824 Public corporations 1957 .... 
Rent. eet: 3 and interest be Wuidhias's sins ho re 2,213 1958 .... 
er personal income*........ecceccees 2, 2, a 
Total personal income...... seareesicoass 1958 . 
tax payments, natio insurance 
contributions, etc. .,...... Saaec hte Government...... i eeee 
Total dispdsable income ........ eccsovess 
Consumers’ expenditure. .........+e+0055 


Balance : saving before providing for depre- 
Ciation, stock appreciation and tax reserves 












* Gross saving before providing for depreciation and stock appreciation 
and before allowing for additions to tax, dividend and interest reserves. 

* Forces’ pay, employers’ contributions to national insurance, super- Government saving equals surplus on revenue account plus transfers to 
annuation sc es, etc., and grants from public authorities. capital account less taxes on capital. 
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by itself was not repeated in the second half of 1958. 
The gain from lower import prices was smaller then 
(though still significant) ; the volume of imports began 
to rise again, and export earnings fell further. Nor did 
net earnings from invisibles repeat the big rise of the 
first half of 1958. In the year as a whole, there was a rise 
in net earnings of oil companies and from shipping, and 
a fall in net credit from interest, profits and dividends 
(attributable to lower earnings on some investments in 
the sterling area as well as to the end-year payment, 
for the first time since 1955, on the North American 
loans). But the big deterioration was in net overseas 
spending by the Government, which rose from £464 
million to £551 million, almost offsetting the improve- 
ment in other invisibles. This was mainly the result 
of lower receipts from Germany for support costs, from 
American offshore purchases and from spending by 
‘American forces in Britain. 

The big improvement in Britain’s current balance 
of payments embraced both sterling and non-sterling 
countries, and the traditional deficit with non-sterling 
countries gave way to a small surplus. The overseas 
sterling countries, hit by the fall in commodity prices, 
increased their current deficits all round. But their 
deficit with the non-sterling world was more than 
covered by gold production and by the inflow of capital 
—this amounted to over £350 million, and shielded 


the London gold reserves. The overseas sterling coun-" 


tries had to draw down their sterling balances in London 
by £82 million, but this was to finance their deficit 
with Britain itself. These drawings were more than 
offset by increases in the sterling balances of non-sterling 
countries, of £158 million. 3 

Britain’s exports of long-term capital were easily 
covered by the current surplus in the year as a whole 
(though not in the second half), leaving a balance of 
£219 million. The net increase of £76 million in the 
sterling balances increased short-term liabilities, but it 
also increased further the amount available for the gold 
reserves. These rose by £284 million—wholly in the 
first half. 

In 1959, Britain faces important new external com- 
mitments on capital account. The Government has 
promised to look favourably on direct loans to needy 
Commonwealth borrowers, and private investment to 
the sterling Commonwealth has recently increased con- 
siderably. Then there are the payments to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—$200 million last month in part 
repayment of the Suez drawing, and further big 
payments later this year for the increases in the Fund 
quotas. These commitments are not alarming ; in the 
markets, sterling goes from strength to strength. But, 
together with a probable weakening in the current 
account, they do mean that the central reserves “ may 
fall ” this year. ° 

The survey makes no bones about the ebb that 
must be expected from the high achievement of 1958 
in the external account. Import prices stopped falling 
fourteen months ago (though there has been no sign 
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of an upturn). “In due course,” exports to overseas 
countries should be helped by a revival of demand for 
raw materials ; but the latest trade returns suggest that 
exports to these countries are now falling quite steeply. 
The survey recognises that competition is likely to 
become stiffer, especially in Europe with the develop 
ment of the Common Market. “ Provided that exports 
can be maintained, there should still be a substantial 


surplus on current account in 1959.” That is not saying 
too much. 


How Much Stimulus ? 


“ Subject to the need to maintain a strong external 

position and the continuance of the recent record of 

price stability at home, the Government’s policy is to 
do all it can to foster this expansion.” 


URNING to prospects at home, the survey has one 
specific piece of information to offer, plus a 
generalised golden glow. The increase in public invest- 
ment programmes that the Chancellor announced last 
year as covering an 18-month period, and which he has 
more recently said was being put into practice more 
rapidly than had been expected, is here bid up further. 
The survey reckons that public investment should rise 
from this financial year to next by about 11 per cent, or 
£160 million, to £1,600 million ; this increase from 
one year to another is as much as had originally been 
postulated for 18 months. The survey’s one innovation 
in form, it should be said, is a detailed appendix on 
public investment, which details the programmes one 
year ahead ; this is most useful, though its substitution 
for the earlier survey of particular industries has had 
the effect here and there in the main narrative of 
clotting discussion with detail. Given this increase in 
public investment and higher investment in distribution 
and services, a sector which the authorities have now 
discovered “is of such importance for the future of the 
economy,” there is certainly no reason to expect total 
fixed investment to fall. And the survey is optimistic 
without qualifications concerning consumer expendi- 
ture, reckoning on higher real incomes and continued 
ease in borrowing ; it makes no reference whatever to 
the fact that an increase in consumption due to freer 
hire purchase is always liable to be temporary. 

It has obviously been difficult for these surveyors 
to pretend that they are not assuming a further 
stimulus to internal demand from the budget. What 
should perhaps be made clear is that, allowing for any 
private thoughts they may have on that matter, they 
have in this survey committed themselves to markedly 
greater optimism about the forces of re-expansion 
already at work in the economy than, for example, the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service or the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
(There are more professionals in the field today, and 
without political taskmasters.) Nobody questions that 
some further stimulus is in order next week ; opinions 
differ about how much is needed (and how much can be 
afforded) to do the trick. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





STERLING 


Tokens of Confidence 


TERLING has risen to $2.81% against the US dollar this 
S week, approaching its ceiling of $2.82. It has also 
been strong against Continental currencies, including the 
mark and the Swiss franc. Pounds have been in demand for 
commercial transactions in this seasonally favourable period, 
and for modest overseas purchases of London securities ; 
and this has not been counterbalanced by any adverse 
speculative movement. The election uncertainty remains, 
but, most holders of sterling seem to feel, provision can be 
made against that when the date is announced. The United 
Kingdom authorities continue to make gestures of confidence 
by small but significant relaxations of exchange control. 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change in end of 
period* . reserves period 
: $ million 
1957 :-— 
OGRE ii. cc ccess + 14! + 243 . 2093 
November........ + 7i + 92 2,185 
December ........ + 8 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
MORES 5 ic cis vices + 166 + 131 2,404 
February ......... + 206 + 135 2,539 
Seecesiahoockes + 148 + 231 2,770 
PRRs cicacetivcncr + 137 + 144 2,914 
a + 88 + 125 3,039 
DO St cccneeaseds + 7 + 37 3,076 
ME acevecessaceve + 22 + 8 3,084 
PORTE ere + 48 + 5 3,089 
September........ + 2iI + 3! 3,120 
CGE... caivcscce + 57 + 54 3,174 
November........ + 55 + 4! 3,215 
December ........ - 2B — 146 3,069 
1959 :— 
DERE. os cvnscken + 126 + 42 3,111 
FORTURTY . .ccsccce + 45 + 45 3,156 
March...... $mn + 8 — WW 3,139 
March...... £ mn + 31l — 6 1,121 


ciicmmimneiioaaigacnaaaaaaispeasaeaasaieeanasiimaiiliinaiiteitnnmmmenitmeimmeninaEe 

* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-import Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts 
of US aid and $97 million from Germany last month; and for special pay- 
ments, including $196 million in December on North American debt and 
$200 million last month to IMF. December figures slightly distorted by 
Inclusion for first time of non-dollar currencies now convertible. 


The latest crumb is an increase from {10 to £20 in the 
amount that residents may take from Britain in sterling 
notes ; this allowance is supposed to be for spending on 
British ships and planes and not for negotiation abroad. 
No restrictions are imposed on non-residents, and as restric- 
tions have for some time been removed on repatriation of 
notes to Britain, discounts on pound notes abroad have 
virtually disappeared. 

The strength of sterling is also evidenced in the movement 
of the gold reserves in March. The total of the reserves 
fell during the month, by $17 million, to $3,139 million. 
But this was entirely the result of the $200 million repaid to 
the International Monetary Fund—itself a sign of strength. 
On the other side of the account, special payments amount- 
ing to. £343 million ($97 million) were received from 
Germany—{12 million for this year’s support costs, and 







£22} million as a further advance deposit for purchases of 
arms, bringing this to the agreed £50 million. Without these 
two items, there would have been a gain of $86 million, 
compared with $45 million in February. That is a very 
good result. Receipts on capital account have certainly 
contributed to the latest gain, as they have to the rise in 
the reserves since the beginning of the year. But a recent 
unofficial estimate of some $100 million from sales of shares 
in British companies seems too high. 


IN THE MARKETS 


New Peak for Equities 


EXT week’s budget has been a factor making for strength 

in equity prices for many months now but, inevitably, 

it became the dominant influence in the stock market this 
week. The by-election result in South West Norfolk and 
the sharp setback in profits reported by ICI were quickly 
shrugged off, and the budget account opened confidently 
both in the gilt-edged and industrial markets. So conff- 
dently, indeed, that two other warning signs were ignored 
as well. The first, a domestic one, is the heavy weight of 
new issues in the first quarter of this year. In this period, 
the Midland Bank estimates that about £127 million of new 
Capital issues came into the British market. That may not 
seem excessively high when it is compared with the £117 
million raised in the first quarter of last year, when the big 


-“ Shell” Transport issue dominated the scene. But it is 


high compared with the flow of new issues later in 1958, 
when the equity market really had the bit between its teeth. 
The second warning sign, an overseas one, is that the autho- 
rities and the more responsible investors in the United States 
are growing increasingly anxious about the speculative 
nature of recent buying on Wall Street. 

For the British investor, however, at the moment, it is 
the budget, with its prospect of tax reliefs and expansion, 
and nothing but the budget. Thus not only have the general 
run of industrial equities been going up in prici: but so have 
oil and shipping shares. This buying was sufficient to send 
The Economist indicator, in which oil and shipping equities 
have a greater influence than in other indices, up from 
252.4 to 256.1. That is a new “high,” just topping the 
previous peak of 255.6 touched on the last day of 1958. 
Between those dates, industrial prices were fluctuating 
between quite narrow limits. They were bumping along a 
plateau at a high level. Individual prices were sensitive to 
such influences as American buying, which this week, for 
instance, was concentrated upon Free State Geduld in the 
Kaffir market. With so much of what the budget may 
bring already discounted, will the proposals that Mr Amory 
makes set prices climbing still higher ? 


Expansion without Inflation? 


NCOURAGINGLY, the pre-budget sunshine has also 
E extended to gilt-edged, which have recently been 
rather off-colour. Government securities would obviously 
share in the direct benefit of reductions in direct taxes, 
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making more money available for financial investment. But 
gilt-edged would not be helped by a give-away that was 
suspected of being more than the economy could afford. The 
impressive feature of this week’s market movements is that 
while expectations of substantial budget relief have been 
fully upheld, no one seems to be getting frightened about 
inflationary consequences. The Economic Survey, with its 
emphasis on the economy’s reserve strength, echoed the 
general mood. Overseas confidence in particular remains 
firm. Sterling has risen to a new peak for the year ; and this 
has been an important stimulant for gilt-edged. The market 
has still to cope with a certain number of sellers, including 
the banks, whose liquidity ratios are hard on the conven- 
tional minimum. But buying orders have ‘been more than 
sufficient to absorb this impact. Small investors as well as 
institutions are coming in, and the main demand has been 
for the long and long-medium stocks. 

No one, for the moment, is thinking about Bank rate ; 
and the market rightly read no special significance into last 
week’s small reduction in rates charged by the Public Works 
Loan Board, to the simple scale of 5 per cent for loans up to 
five years and 53 per cent for all longer periods. The adjust- 
ment is a belated one to movements in the mortgage market, 
and even now, local authorities can borrow more cheaply in 
the matket for most periods except some in the short range. 
This helps the Treasury to encourage all who can to use the 
market. 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


Surplus Above Estimate 


N” often have the Exchequer accounts come out as 


close to the budget estimate as they have this year. 
Mr Heathcoat Amory budgeted for a surplus of £364 
million in the fiscal year to end-March ; the outturn is a 
surplus of £377 million. Payments “ below line,” autho- 
rised by continuing Acts rather than by the annual Finance 
Act, are also fairly near target, and on the right side of it. 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS SINCE 1948 
(£ million) 


Net Overall 
Years to Ordinary Ordinary Above line payments budget 
March 31 revenue expenditure surplus below _ surplus or 


line* deficit* 
1948-49.... 4,007 3,176 831 
1949-50.... J 3,375 549 
1950-51.... 
1951-52.... 
1952-53.... 
1953-54.... 


1954-55.... 
1955-56.... 
1956-57.... 
1957-58.... 
1958-59. ... 


* See text for changes in coverage. 


Net payments are £559 million, compared with an esti- 
mated {£600 million. The upshot is a total deficit of £182 
million—{54 million smaller than forecast. The accom- 
panying table compares the outturn with that of the ten 
previous fiscal years. The figures are not all strictly com- 
parable ; most notably, the capital funds provided to 
nationalised industries have figured in the Exchequer 
accounts only since 1956. Allowing for this accounting 
change, the net deficit of £182 million in 1958-59 repre- 
sents the smallest “ overall” deficit since the days of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 
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Revenue Still Buoyant 


HE ordinary budget accounts in the past year show 
x. a modest rise in both revenue and expenditure above 
estimate. Revenue is up by £137 million, compared with 
a budgeted increase of £97 million, thanks mainly to the 
buoyancy of income tax and death duties. Thus the reces- 
sion in the economy, unlike that of 1952, has not been 
reflected in tax yield. Ordinary expenditure is up by £183 
million, compared with an estimated £156 million. Supply 
expenditure surpassed the budget estimate by £57 million, 
but £35 million of this deterioration reflects the scaling 
down of Germany’s contribution to the Rhine army from 
the budget hope of £47 million to £12 million. On the 


1958—59 : OUTTURN AND ESTIMATES 
(£ million) 


Change on 1957-58 


Outturn 

Original 

budgeted 
change 


Customs 
Excise 


Debt interest 
Sinking funds 
Other Consolidated funds 
Supply services 
Of which :— 


Tax collection 
Total ordinary expenditure .... 


Above-line surplus 
**Below-line”’’ net expenditure... 
Net defici 


* Increase in deficit. | ¢ Reduction in deficit. 


other side, lower interest rates kept the cost of servicing the 
national debt to that of 1957-58, whereas the budget pro- 
vided for a rise of £32 million. The estimate for the new 
financial year will presumably show a reduction. 

The big item in the improvement below the line was 
the continued diversion of borrowing by local authorities 
on to the market. No new issues from the Exchequer to 
the Local Loans Fund remained outstanding on March 31st, 
whereas £65 million had been expected ; and, as expected, 
£52 million was repaid. This and other savings were 
more than sufficient to absorb unexpected increases below 


ADVANCE IN COMMODITIES’ 
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The Economist indicator 
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October trough. The re- 
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line. The two biggest increases were in current subven- 
tions to the Transport Commission (£94 million compared 
with £61 million) and advances under the Export Guaran- 
tees Acts, from £4 million to £22 million, reflecting the 
more liberal attitude to Commonwealth borrowers adopted 
since the Montreal conference. 


AIR CORPORATIONS 


£4 Million in the Red 


HE British Overseas Airways Corporation seems likely 

to have ended its financial year on Tuesday at legst 
£4 million in the red. It has not made losses on this scale 
since the bad years of the late forties when the corporation 
was recovering from amalgamation with the defunct British 
South American Airways and was one of the worst equipped 
airlines in the business. This year’s losses and those of 
the previous year which were only 25 per cent smaller, can 
no longer be attributed to lack of equipment. The corpora- 
tion has a modern and expanding fleet consisting of aircraft 
of its own choosing ; if it is not able to compete under 
present conditions the fault must lie in its own commercial 


. policy. BOAC’s last financial year included only the fag-end 


of the slump that hit North Atlantic air traffic particularly 
hard in the winter of 1957-58 ; it was by no means the worst 
year for traffic and not bad enough to explain a loss of this 
size. 

A good proportion of the loss, although by no means the 
largest part, appears to have been incurred in the operations 
of BOAC’s associate companies, small national airlines that 
cannot operate without a subsidy—which is provided largely 
by BOAC. .These are run by a separate company, BOAC 
Associated Companies Ltd.; their value is purely one of 
traffic rights, preserving those of BOAC at the same time as 
they keep other airlines out. These companies may in time 
become capable of breaking even on their operations, par- 
ticularly if the Middle East becomes more stable ; mean- 
while they are causing BOAC to pay a heavy price for 
the dubious right to be dog-in-the-manger. 

The other open drain down which the corporation’s 
revenue is pouring is sited in the engineering shops. It is 
nearly 18 months since the management accepted the fact 
that it could save £5 million a year—more than the entire 
loss on 1958-59 operations—by overhauling its engineering 
methods and reducing the gross overstaffing that had crept 
in over the years. The prospect of reorganisation appears, 
however, no nearer than it was 18 months ago and in the 
meantime the corporation must have spent {7.5 million 
more than it need have done in its engineering shops alone, 
A certain amount of slack probably exists in other depart- 
ments as well, but to nothing like the same outrageous 
degree. Between now and the late summer, when its full 
accounts are published, the corporation’s management will 
have to think hard about what its future policy should be. 
It has no longer the right to demand a subsidy from the 
taxpayer ; but the taxpayer, who is the corporation’s share- 
holder, still has the right to ask how long the corporation 
intends to conduct its operations in a way that would have 
sent any normal company to the wall. 


BEA to Moscow 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS will, by contrast, just about 
break even on the year’s operations. The corporation’s 

net profit is not likely to be much more than £200,000, 
which is a negligible return on a turnover that lies in the 
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£20 million range, but a passable performance by airline 
standards for a year in which the backbone of BEA’s holiday 
traffic was hit by recession at home. It is not easy to make 
a profit on predominantly short-range operations where 
overheads, such as the cost of selling a ticket, take such a 
large proportion of revenue, and it was a long time before 
BEA finally began to break even on operations four years 
ago. It is still touch and go. 

The agreement to allow direct flights between this 
country and Moscow could be important to BEA because 
it covers the kind of long-distance route that earns the 
highest rate of profit both per mile flown and per ticket sold. 
There is, however, a big element of risk in any service over 
the Iron Curtain and the corporation is probably not sorry 
that negotiations have taken so long. The number of 
people who want to travel to Moscow from the West is 
difficult to assess. Many of them are Americans who by- 
pass London while there is no direct connection between 
this country and the Soviet Union but who may stop here 
when there is. If the BEA flights can tie up with those of 
Aeroflot or Air India going from Moscow to India and other 
parts of Asia, traffic could be considerable since this is a 
quicker and simpler way of. flying east than the present 
roundabout route taken by BOAC. Although this would be 
the most profitable arrangement for BEA, the corporation 
cannot work too openly for it for fear of objections both 
from BOAC and from the Russians, who might regard it as 
an infringement of traffic rights. At present both airlines 
will operate two flights a week via Copenhagen, with BEA 
using §8-seat Viscounts. Whether non-stop 100-seat 
Comet 4s are put on the route next spring will depend on 
the amount of traffic. 

The arrangements under which the Ministry of Transport 
has agreed to let Aeroflot’s TU 104 into London airport 
remain vague. The TU 104 has two of the noisiest jet 
engines in service and the Russians have been unable or 
unwilling to fit them with silencers—which reduce thrust 
appreciably. They have, however, told the Ministry that 
they have devised methods of flying the aircraft which 
reduces its noise to that of a piston engined airliner. This, 
presumably, means that it will climb faster than the Russian 
pilots normally do at take-off. The Ministry has accepted 
this paper assurance and is waiting doubtfully to see what 


happens when the TU 104 appears regularly at London 
Airport. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


Lower Prices Cut Profits 


FTER the publication quarter by quarter by the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group of its sales and earnings, there 

is nothing to surprise or to dishearten investors in the 
group’s preliminary statement for the full year to December 
31st, last. The ordinary dividends paid for 1958 on the 
capital as increased by the enormous rights issue early in 
the year have been left unchanged—at 187 per cent, tax 
free, for “ Shell” Transport and at 25 per cent for Royal 
Dutch. Even the most optimistic speculator in oil shares 
could not have expected any payment better than this, for, 
as was already clear from the earlier interim reports, the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group was continuing to spend just as 
heavily on capital account as it did in 1957 even though 
profits were falling. Total capital and exploration expendi- 
ture by the group at £339 million and similar expenditure 
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by non-consolidated companies associated with Royal Dutch 
and Shell at £48 million was very close indeed to the rate 
of expenditure in the two previous years. 


SALES AND INCOME | 
(é million) 
1957 1958 
Quarter Ist 2nd 3rd 4tht Ist 2nd 3rd 4cht 


Sales :-— 
Including duties 643-8 663-6 667-9 659-0 613-3 629-4 665-9 638-4 
483-4 477-9 SO1-3 493-4 


Excluding duties 528-3 527-4 516-0 519-0 
58-8 56:9 45-3 38-7 36:4 38:4 37:2 
Net income/sales* 9-8 12 HO 8&9 8-0 7-6 7:7 7-5 


Net income.... 51-7 


gg, After deducting sales taxes and excise duties, etc., from turnover. t Estimated 
gures, 

That rate of expenditure was maintained even though 
the group’s net income over the whole year fell from {212.7 
million to £150.7 million, - This- reduction in income is 
attributed by the directors primarily to lower prices 
obtained on the sales of .all oil products. Last year, the 
group sold about § per cent more in volume of crude oil 
and petroleum products than it did in 1957. But because 
of the fall in prices, the-yalue of sales fell from {£2,621 
million to £2,547 million: There-was a slight decline in 
operating expenses (down by £26 million to £1,471 million), 
in depreciation and depletion (down by £7 million to £210 
million), and in taxation (down by £17 million to £130 
million), but these declines were almost completely offset 
by an increase of £49 million to £592 million in sales taxes 
and excise duties, The figures as shown in the preliminary 
statement also suggest that in the last quarter of the year 
the group was operating at a slightly lower margin of profit 
than in the two preceding quarters. But at least these 
margins, however unfavourably they compare with those 
earned by the group through its Venezuelan operations at 
the time of the Suez crisis, have remained reasonably stable. 


Change At the Top 


HE rapid growth of Shell’s chemical business in recent 
T years has now resulted in a formal division between 
. the oil and chemical sides of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group. 
Four new companies are to be formed next week: for oil, 
Shell International Petroleum Company Ltd. in London 
and Bataafse Internationale Petroleum Mij., N.V. in The 
Hague ; for chemicals, Shell International Chemical Com- 
pany Ltd., in London and Bataafse Internationale. Chemie 
Mij., N.V. in The Hague. These four companies will be 
subsidiaries. of Shell Petroleum Company and Bataafse 
Petroleum Maatschappij N.V., and will take over supply 
activities and responsibility for advising and servicing the 
Group’s operating companies throughout the world, outside 
North America ; Shell Petroleum and BPM will hencefor- 
ward function mainly in a shareholding capacity. The 
Group’s total sales have more than trebled since the war, and 
chemical production has increased by two and a half times 
in the past five years ; this growth, and the basic differences; 
between the two industries, have necessitated the present 
reorganisation. 

It appears that the present boards of Shell Petroleum and 
BPM will thus be relieved of most of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the group, and will concentrate on longer-term 
planning and overall policies. Below them will be an oil 
division consisting of one company in London and one 
in The Hague, whose operations will probably be 
co-ordinated by Mr J. P. Birkin, now a managing director 
of Shell Petroleum ; and a chemical division, also composed 
of one company in "London and one in The Hague, under 
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the co-ordination of Mr W. F. Mitchell, formerly the head 
of Shell’s international chemical organisation, Chemical 
Industry Administration. Some integration of staffs will 
undoubtedly take place in London and The Hague ; but the 
two siblings in each country are autonomous operating 
companies in different lines of business. 


INVESTMENT 
The Public Sector 


REAT reliance is being placed in Whitehall upon the 
role of public investment in the British economy this 

year, as one of the few sectors of total demand that are 
certainly rising. The label is a broad one, covering every- 
thing from nuclear power stations to catseyes in the road ; 
the Treasury has done a useful job, in this week’s Economic 
Survey, by setting out in a detailed appendix just how much 
of the re-equipment of the country’s productive and social 


PUBLIC INVESTMENT, 1956-57 TO 1959-60 


1956/57 | 1957/58 | 1958/59 | 1959/69 


(est.) (est.) 


— by programme : 


Electricity : 
England and Wales 
North of Scotland 
South of Scotland 
Atomic Energy..... gecces 
Gas Council 
Transport* : 


ds 
Eaglend and Wales 


Air Corporations 

Post Office 

Public Housing : 
England and Wales 


Water 


Education : 
England and Wales 
Scotland 


Hospitals : 
England and Wales 
Scotland 
Miscellaneous : 
Central Government ... 
Local Authorities 
Public Corporations .... 
Timing adjustmentst 


ven Calendar years. ~ To bring calendar year programmes on to financial 
year basis. 

resources: it does cover. The appendix-also, for the first 
time in several: years, gives details of ‘the programmes of 
investment planned in the public sector next year. As is 
noted in a leading article on Page 55, these programmes 
do show an ‘increase nearly £200 million from 1957-58 to 
1959-60 that is somewhat greater than anything formally 
announced by the Government. before. 


BANK CREDIT 


Advances Boom Goes On 


HE extraordinary boom in bank lending that was touched 
"Tos by the ending of the credit squeeze last year still 
shows no sign of abating. On the contrary, in the four weeks 
to mid-Mar.h ‘he rate of g owth rose still further (admit‘edly 
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“Got that... ?” She’s got it ‘all right’ on a Stenocord. 
It’s accurate. She doesn’t have to depend on her own 
transcription. She doesn’t have to waste valuable time 
taking dictation .. . sitting idly while you answer 
"phone or query. Her time is spent typing from your 
stenocorded voice . . . played back at her own speed, 
typing as she listens. A Stenocord doubles your typist’s 
output ... and better work too. The girls love it. 
Carry your Stenocord around with you. It’s neat, light 
and goodlooking. Take up the microphone anywhere 
and talk business. No tapes: no re-winds. Twelve 
minutes dictation on a continuous belt that can be posted 
in an ordinary envelope. It’s as tenocoiul as that. 


tenocoid MACHINES 


Write for literature Sax 
and demonstration 
in your own office, 
without obligation. 


BAIRD BUSINESS MACHINES 


LIMITED 
219 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone: Whitehall 1534 


‘The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 


Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


aM Me PNG 
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No. 2 HOW TO SHOW THAT YOU ARE REALLY ONE OF THEM 


If you were once head prefect at Marlbury, you probably followed that up 
by being O.C. of that rather amusing gang who dealt with Ack and Quack for 
the “Old Inveterates” during the war. Afterwards, it was perfectly natural to 
find oneself running Re-treads Ltd., though this was only a stepping-stone to 
the Managing Directorship of Crispcheese. 


But although and indeed because Managing Directorship is born in one, 
it is essential, during bi-monthly talks to staff, to make it perfectly clear that 
you are really precisely the same as them, and though somebody must draw the 
job of Director out of the bran tub, that this is not going to be made an excuse 
for throwing about one’s weight, in fact that is precisely what one has no 
intention of doing, on the contrary one is pretty well asking advice, as it were, 
and, providing everybody has the eye on the ball, and is pulling the oar at the 
right sort of moment, one is asking for opinions, really, because that is the way 
any decent business is run, and the Yes—sir—no—sir approach never set the 
Thames on fire, and anyhow one's job is not simply to please the shareholders, 
and one is glad of having the opportunity for this chat, because one probably 
thinks of one as Stiff Shirt whereas in fact one is not only pretty keen on games 
but on Hitchcock films as well, besides being interested in the English Opera 
Group, and in fact one is quite as young basically, if not slightly more so, than 
you are or can ever hope to be. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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at a time when advances tend to rise seasonally). Aggre- 
gate advances of the clearing banks then rose by {£112 
million, including an expansion of nearly £5 million in the 
overdrafts of the nationalised industries. Advances to all 
other. borrowers were thus rising at the rate of about £27 
million a week, compared with a weekly rate of £224 million 
in the_previous month, £154 million in the first three weeks 
of this. year and {10-11 million in the last three months. 
of 1958. -Over the whole period since the ending of restric- 
tions was announced, last July, the expansion has amounted 
to some £440 million, or not far short of one-quarter. 

As had been expected, several banks were again forced to 
finance part of the month’s rise in advances by selling invest- 


ments. The aggregate of investment portfolios declined for’ 


the sixth-month running, this time by £33.7 million, making 
a total reduction of no less than £275 million since the peak’ 
was reached last September. The biggest seller was again 
Barclays Bank (its portfolio declined by £18 million), but 
it was also the biggest lender (its advances rose by £31 
million). Thanks to these sales, Barclays sustained only a 
moderate decline in its liquidity ratio, to 31.5 per cent—a 
figure surpassed by only one of the big banks, the West- 
minster, at 32.8 per cent. Lloyds and Williams Deacon’s 
both showed ratios below 30 per cent. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


million 
Change on 
March 18 wy, 

1959 ’ Month l Year 
ne ahha uate 6,631-2 —- 05 — 38-3 265-8 
‘* Net ’”’ Deposits 6,327 -7* — 12-5 — 38-9 +24I-1 

(6,235-0t) (— 8-8) ae die 
Liquid assets .......... 2,053-1 — 87-8 -—203:9 —I07-1! 
ee; 6d b hd 60943790 -0 + 14:0 + 3-8 + 31-2 
Call money......... 501-6 +31-3 + 8-7 + 63-2 
Treteaey. Ville eewtt ov 877-4 —127-7 -—322-4 —204-5 
Other bills ......... 127-1 — 54 +280 + 3-0 

Investments and advances 4,291-3 son ie aa 
Investments......... 1,927-8 — 33-7 —265-1 —165-9 
Advancest .......... 2,363-5 +112-3 4443-3 +524-7 
To State boards...... 73°5 + 48 + 86 + 22-8 


¢ Excluding transit items, except for changes on july and on year. 

The month’s contraction in the volume of liquid assets 
was somewhat smaller than in the similar period last year, 
but it was still appreciably larger than the rise in advances 
and investments combined, so that net deposits declined 
slightly. This was a less than seasonal fall, and Lloyds 
Bank’s index rose by 0.2 to 113.7 (1948= 100) ; over the 
whole tax-gathering season, however, the contraction has 
been slightly greater this year than last. 


MOTORS 


Quotas in the Common Market 


ISCRIMINATION against British manufacturers by 

members of the Common Market now mainly takes 
the form of lowering trade barriers within the six member 
countries, rather than raising them to outsiders, including 
Britain. Import quotas within the Common Market were 
enlarged by twenty per cent on January 1st. Where these 
quotas were previously negligible, the Rome Treaty pro- 
vides that they shall be raised to at least three per cent of 
the importing country’s production of that item. The Treaty 
included no formula for fixing the value of this production, 
however, and this clause has so far been inoperative. Now it 
is reported that an agreement has been reached, as a result 
of which Italy’s “ globalised quota ” for imports of cars has 
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65 
been increased by about one-quarter, from {2.4 million to 
about £3 million. This increase of £600,000 is not much 
smaller than the quota allocated to British car manufac- 
turers, which remains unchanged. 

The three per cent is reported to be based on 1957 pro- 
duction, taken from Italian manufacturers’ price lists; 45 
per cent will be deducted for distributive and other costs, 
before applying the percentage; In Italy’s case production 
in 1957 totalled £96.5 million, after deducting costs ; three 
per cent of this equals just under £3 million, or the 
globalised Italian. quota for 1959. No figure has been 
announced for France, which has insisted on a more 
stringent interpretation of the relevant clause in the treaty 
and there are no restrictions on imports of cars in Germany. 
While it is true that three per cent of domestic production 
represents only a small share of any country’s total market, 
it is nevertheless more than the quotas on imports from 
non-member countries. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 


Britain Comes Third 


HE rapid growth in world exports of manufactures was 

halted last year. Recession in the United States and 
Britain, and the flattening out of industrial output in other 
European countries, checked the demand for manufactures 
and the materials to make them, and thus diminished the 
primary producing countries’ ability to buy manufactures. 
Provisional estimates published in the Board of Trade 
Fournal last week, which cover about nine-tenths of the free 
world’s exports, put the total at $41,847 million, two per 


WORLD EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 
US $ million : percentage share in italics 


1956 I 1 

Total. ..ecceccree 502 42,664 41,847 
United States 9,718 25-2 10,831 25-4 9,700 23-2 
ritain .. 66s. 7,336 19-1 7,712 18-1 7,525 18:0 
Germany ...... 6,321 16-4 7471 17-5 7,771 . 18-6 
France ........ 3,015 7:8 3,412 8-0 3,562 8-5 
Belgium <...... 2,565 6-7 2,568. 6-0 2,467 5:9 
JAPAN. se eceees 218i . 5-7 2,538 5-9 2511 6-0 


cent less than in 1957. There was a slight recovery in the 
fourth quarter, when shipments were one per cent higher 
than in the fourth quarter of 1957. 

How did the principal exporting countries fare? The 
decline fell mainly on the United States, the leading 
exporter, whose shipments dropped by 12 per cent to $9,700 
million, and its share of the market from 25.4 to 23.2 per 
cent. British exports dropped by two per cent—the world 
average—to $7,525 million, and for the first time since the 
war its share virtually held steady at 18 per cent. Other 
countries did better than that. Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland and Sweden increased their exports and their share 
of the market. German exports of manufactures rose by 
four per cent to $7,771 million ; its share rose sharply from 
17.5 to 18.6 per cent ; and for the first time it pushed 
Britain from second to third place. 


TELEVISION 


Another TV Merger 


ILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD.’S purchase of A. C. Cossorz 
Ltd.’s radio and television manufacturing subsidiary— 
for an undisclosed sum in cash—adds one more to the 
amalgamations that have been so frequent in the industry 
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over the last few years. The purchase gives Philips the 
right to use the Cossor trademarks, with their attached 
goodwill, and relieves Cossor of a subsidiary that has made 
heavy losses. It constituted less than a third of the total 
Cossor business ; the chief remaining activities are radar and 
electronics, and cables, in both of which new developments 
have recently been announced ; communication equipment, 
instruments, and domestic equipment. Some stocks are 
included in the sale, but not manufacturing facilities. The 
chief attraction of such purchases is that they provide the 
buyer with an easy means of increasing sales. The dealer 
network and much of the goodwill attached to the trademark 
are retained by the purchaser, even though he will normally 
standardise the design of the newly acquired make of set 
with those marketed under his existing trade names, apart 
from minor styling differences to maintain the distinction. 
The sets can be made in the same factory, and benefits 
obtained from the larger scale of production—or the fac- 
tories enabled to operate at capacity if they were not doing 
so already. 

At present Thorn is the largest maker of television sets, 
with an estimated sixth of the market ; Sobell has 10 per 
cent, and Ekco, Philips, Pye, Bush, Ultra and Murphy are 
among the ten largest manufacturers. Of the leading com- 
panies, Thorn has built up its position both by buying 
trademarks—notably HMV and Marconiphone—and by 
expanding output of its own Ferguson sets. Ekco has 
bought the Ferranti and Dynatron trademarks, and Sobell, 
probably the fastest-growing company in the industry, has 
increased the sales of its original trademark but also 
bought McMichael Radio in 1956. Total deliveries of tele- 
vision sets were up last year compared with 1957, thanks 
to the relaxation of credit controls in the last four months. 
During the first eight months they were below the level of 
1957, and most makers accumulated large stocks. Then 
sales boomed, and the year’s total reached 2,020,000 sets 
delivered, compared with 1,816,000 in 1957. Deliveries in 
January remained high, 73 per cent above those in January, 
1958, and 54 per cent above those in January 1957. 
Though it is often forecast that the television set 
market will shrink as it becomes saturated and replacement 
demand becomes dominant, it does not seem that a heavy 
fall in sales can be expected yet ; this year’s sales should 
be little below last year’s 


COFFEE FUTURES 


London’s Robust Infant 


HE London futures market for robusta coffee, now nine 
month’s old, is proving a lusty infant. In December, 
January and February the turnover exceeded 14,500 tons, 
a month and in March, exceptionally, it rose to more than 
20,000 tons, an average of 1,000 tons a day. The market 
has attracted growing support from merchants and dealers 
in London, New York, Holland and Mombasa. The coffee 
trade in Mombasa opposed the opening of this market, 
fearing that it would harm their own business; though 
opposition still exists some traders in Mombasa have obvi- 
ously found the London market useful. The existence of 
a futures market in London has also encouraged some mer- 
chant houses here to go into coffee. British roasters of 
coffee do not appear to have participated to any extent, but 
in ‘time their interest may grow. 
In the short space of nine months the market could not 
be expected to overcome all its teething troubles. The basic 
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grades are Uganda 
and Bukoba coffee, 
sh pervs | and the allowances for 
delivery of other 
250| grades are considered 
to be generally un- 
attractive to sellers. 
Thus the market 
tends to be more 
representative of East 
African robustas than 
robustas as a whole. It 
0 seems that this risk 
had to be accepted for 
the sake of establish- 
ing a “strong” contract that would discourage 
delivery of a number of grades and would therefore 
encourage buyers. As the market broadens further it should 
become more representative ; if it does not the allowances 
for other grades can be reconsidered. So far, the success of 
this newcomer to the London futures markets has astonished 
even the optimists. Its progress is taken to be an object 
lesson by those members of the rubber futures market who 
believe that reform of their own market is long overdue. 


. cf 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


LONDON COFFEE FUTURES 
‘990 tons 


PRICES 


TURNOVER 


JAS ONO JFM 


eee 


Rank Optimism 


HE Rank Organisation’s new venture into gramophone 
. record production is being launched next month upon 
a market undergoing its first persisting setback for many 
years. After a pre-Christmas spurt, the value of sales of 
records during January dropped by a fifth compared with 
the same month a year ago. There were warning signs all 
last year that record sales had passed their peak and were 
heading for recession. One bad month does not necessarily 
spell a slump but with no innovations with the popular 
appeal of “ Rock” on the horizon, it could be the start of 
one. 

Rank has abandoned its original idea of running cut-price 
record clubs or using other unconventional methods of dis- 
tributing its mew records. The venture has become an 
eminently conventional one, with 45 rpm records pressed 
for Rank by Philips (to be followed by the bigger 33 rpms), 
selling at normal prices and distributed through established 
record distributors—a chain of which has been bought by 
Rank. This decision may have been forced on Rank by the 
economics of record production ; it is not easy to cut prices 
below those of established producers in an industry as com- 
petitive as this. But the organisation has also been 
impressed by the fact that there are 10,000 established 
record distributors in the country, and that these together 
form a better sales outlet than a record club based on a 
reduced chain of cinemas with a steadily shrinking clientele. 

The hazards of attempting to undercut the record market 
are considerable but so are the rewards. Gala records, 
launched last year and retailing at half the price of a normal 
45 tpm record, are gradually making their appearance on 
self-service racks in many shops that would not normally 
stock gramophone records. Gala’s biggest contract is 
probably with Boots, which started the experiment before 
Christmas of putting these racks in 25 of its 138 book 
departments. But the methods by which Gala has cut prices 
are not open to every record manufacturer. These consist 
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of a combination of special disc-pressing equipment, a 
strictly limited catalogue and the use of competent artists 
capable of following a current fashion.rather than expensive 
stars capable of creating it. The field for this type of 
competition sets its own limits. 


ROADS 


Trenching Upon the Cities 


o sector of British economic development has had 
lavished upon it more propaganda from professionals 
than the roads programme: and on few features of road 
development has more persuasion recently been deployed 
than urban motorways. These are high-speed double- 
carriageway roads in cities for motor traffic only 
with restricted access, no intersections, no building 
frontages and no stopping: there are quite a number 
in the United States and a few in Europe. They 
were very fairly described in the Commons recently by 
Mr Nugent, Joint Parliamentary Secretary, the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation, as “the latest thought— 
although it is not now very new—on how to move vehicles 
about quickly in urban areas.” Mr Nugent, representing 
a ministry that appears so far unconvinced that the urban 
motorway would be a panacea, or that many British cities 
could afford it, offered a somewhat cold-blooded analysis of 
what the most widely publicised example proposed, the “ A 
Ring Road ” for London would imply. 

This, he said, would be a ring round inner London at a 
radius of some 14-2 miles from Charing Cross: in all, some 
11-12 miles long. There is no doubt that it would be very 
useful, in deflecting cross-London traffic from entering the 
centre at all, and in giving drivers in the congested central 
streets the chance to go out to it, drive round, and then 
cut in again. From Hyde Park, it would run north through 
a tunnel, swing across between Oxford Street and Euston 
Road, to the Angel, swing south, under the Thames in a 
new tunnel, round through Southwark, Bermondsey and 
Lambeth on a viaduct, across the Thames near Vauxhall 
bridge, and up to Hyde Park again in a cutting through 
Eaton Square and Belgravia. To buy the necessary land 
and build the urban motorway would cost the Government 
£150 million: there would be the additional physical burden 
on the country’s construction resources of redeveloping all 
the property it affected. Mr Nugent added that at present 
within cities the ministry is concentrating on improving 
existing all-purpose roads, and using the urban motorway 
only in special cases—for example Newport, and possibly 
where the Great West Road will be joined to the New 
South Wales radial road. 


Science and Traffic 


UCH caution—treinforced perhaps by scepticism whether 
the vast expenditure on urban motorways in American 
Cities, with its heavy cost in urban values, has really done 
much to ease traffic problems there—is perhaps more 
frequent in Britain today than a year or two ago. But 
advocates of these motorways might well find some encour- 
agement in some comments made in 1923 by the late Hilaire 
Belloc, quoted by Dr R. H. Glanville, Director of the Road 
Research Board, in his James Forrest lecture to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers last month: 
The main motive is a blunder in the science of economics. 
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There is the idea that the destruction of a number of 
imaginary economic values (“imaginary” because they 
form no part of the real wealth of the nation) to wit the 
urban site values, is in some way an expenditure of real 
wealth. So far is this from being the case that there is 
perhaps no example in all history of a congested street 
system being reformed without the wealth of the society 
increasing after the change. 
Dr Glanville was reviewing the contribution that science has 
made in the last 30 years to roads and traffic. Most though 
not quite all of the changes, he reckoned, had reduced 
accidents as well as improving traffic flow: casualties per 
vehicle are now only half as high as in 1929, and deaths a 
quarter as high. Among changes in the system that could 
be further developed he instanced traffic signalling; improve- 
ments in vehicle design ; dielectric heating of danger spots 
on roads to clear the ice and snow (which cost, he said, 
only about 30s. per square foot to instal, and perhaps 2s. 6d. 
per square foot per winter) ; and, within the next genera- 
tion, some development of electronic road guidance systems 
to assist the steering of cars or heavier vehicles, at least 
in fog. 

So far as road engineering was concerned, he admitted 
Britain’s lack of experience in the newer techniques, and 
emphasised the element of risk inherent in using some 
of the economical modern systems of foundations. Earth- 
work in road construction, he incidentally argued, is a 
seasonal occupation practicable certainly enough to plan for 
during only about seven months of the year in the south-east 
of England and four months in the north-west. Sometimes 
orders were accepted on the gamble that the autumn would 
turn out more favourable than the average. “The gamble 
results in many cases in neither economic nor satisfactory 
construction, and it would seem that there should be a more 


_fealistic attitude in this matter,” observed Dr Glanville— 


without particularising. 


HARD FIBRES 


Recovery in Sisal 


ECOVERY in sisal prices has continued at a time when 
demand is normally slack. The top grade of British 

East African sisal is now about {90 a ton cif UK, {10 more 
than at the beginning of the year and the highest price for 
over three years. The lower grades have risen more sharply 
and sisal tow, which is mainly used in padding, is also 
dearer despite growing competition from foam rubber and 
other substitutes, The renewed interest of spinners 
seems attributable as much to fears of an interruption in 
supplies as to the prospect of some deterioration in pro- 
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duction of sisal. The political troubles in Nyasaland could 
lead to fresh unrest in Tanganyika, where workers on some 
estates went on strike a few months ago. Even without 
further labour troubles production in British East Africa, 
after expanding steadily in previous years, may show little, 
if any, increase this year. Higher output in other. parts 
of Africa may be more than offset by declines elsewhere. 
Output in Indonesia continues to decline ; and exportable 
supplies in Brazil have fallen owing to the recent drought 
and the growth in domestic consumption (that is why Brazil 
is no longer a weak seller). Demand is also benefiting from 
the shortage and high prices of manila. 

Altogether the market for sisal has seldom been as firm as 
now, and sellers want to exploit their advantage. The 
producers’ association in Tanganyika, which has complained 
in the past about “weak” selling by some of its own 
members and their agents, and especially by Brazil, is 
‘understood to be trying to persuade all producers to 
maintain a firm selling policy. ° 


ELECTRONIC BANKING 


A First for Scotland 


T is ironic that although the London clearing banks have 
had a committee studying the application of electronics 

to banking for several years, the first practical step towards 
introducing electronic techniques has been taken by the 
Bank of Scotland. That bank is now reorganising its 
system of account posting in such a way that it will eventu- 
ally be possible to carry out all the operations for several 
branches on a central electronic computer. The system 
the Bank of Scotland is adopting follows closely on one 
installed last year in Italy but with this difference—the 
Banco di Roma was handling savings accounts, while the 
Bank of Scotland is handling ordinary current accounts. The 
move that has been taken so far consists of centralising the 
accounts of several branches, and the essential preliminary 
step has been to persuade customers to agree to use a 
“ personalised ” cheque, one that carries an identifying 
account number and so can be used only by the owner of 
the account. This account number is the starting point for 
the whole system ; it allows the machines to carry out the 
sequence of account posting to the correct accounts 
automatically. 

The equipment that has been installed so far consists 
of fairly conventional business machines working on 
punched cards, the ancillary equipment needed for a com- 
puter. But provided that the experiment in centralised 
accounting works satisfactorily, the bank will almost cer- 
tainly link this equipment up to an electronic computer. 
One of the most interesting aspects of this experiment is that 
it has been carried out by one bank working independently 
of the rest—demonstrating that it is not necessary to wait 
for general agreement among all the banks. 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS 


Competition in Meter Reading 


RITAIN’S electricity and gas industries are expectéd to 
compete with each other, as well as with coal and 

oil, under nationalisation as they did under private enter- 
prise. But several of the things they do in serving their 
consumers are practically identical ; and outsiders have long 
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contended that the two industries might profitably co- 
Operate in such things as meter reading, billing and collec- 
tion of accounts, service centres and showrooms, advertising 
and the breaking up of streets. Both fuel industries, in the 
past, have produced more heat than light in rebuttal of such 
amateurish notions. Just over a year ago a committee headed 
by Sir Cecil Weir was appointed by the Minister of Power 
to study whether such co-operation between electricity and 
gas boards would be worthwhile. The committee, whose 
report (Cmnd 695) was published last week, have been 
persuaded that co-operation would not benefit consumers, 
and would be less efficient than the present separation of 

wers. 

The English and Scottish Electricity and Gas Boards 
spent a total of £37.3 million last year on the services in 
question ; roughly two-fifths of this was spent by the gas 


boards, though the publicity and advertising expenditure 


was more evenly divided. The Committee point out that 
this is small compared to a combined turnover of {£950 
million. They do not acknowledge that it is rather larger 
than the combined surpluses, after payment of interest and 
depreciation, of the two industries. While noting that 111 
of the 122 letters received from housewives were in favour 
of having one man to read both electricity and gas meters, 
the Committee accepted the industries’ arguments that two 
visits from meter-readers—who emerge as sterling charac- 
ters, really beloved of consumers—do not really constitute 
a nuisance, and are really more efficient than a single visit, 
owing to the size and diversity of the areas involved, and 
the existence of a high proportion of coin-in-the-slot meters 
in Britain (a condition not found in America or on the 
Continent, where joint reading is not uncommon). 

Substantially the same finding was brought in the case of 
joint billing, which in any case is not always popular with 
consumers. The Committee accepted the industries’ argu- 
ments that sales competition would be lessened by sharing 
showrooms and service centres ; and sensibly came to the 
same conclusion regarding advertising, with the reservation 
that a reasonable limit on advertising by both industries 
ought to be adhered to. Co-operation in digging up streets 
for the laying of new gas mains or electric cables was found 
to be seldom possible for technical reasons. While holding 
in general that separate operations are more efficient, the 
Committee concluded that there may be scope for improv- 
ing and extending the informal working arrangements 
between the electricity and gas boards, adding that a greater 
degree of such collusion is permissible in public industries 
than is considered proper for private industries. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 80, 81 and 84 on 
Unilever Anglo American 
Ford Motor Union Corporation 
Yorkshire Insurance Aluminium Limited 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 82 . 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 84 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 85 
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Mr H. V. Wiles . 


The annual general meeting of the 
Hastings and Thanet Building Society was 
held at Ramsgate on March 19, 1959. 


The chairman, Mr H. V. Wiles, who 
presided, said : 

Members will have already received a 
printed copy of my review of the work and 
accounts of our Society for 1958, and I would 
ask your permission to take this statement as 

. As, however, it was necessarily pre- 
pared nearly a month ago, you would expect 
me today to bring the overall picture up to 
date. 


ASSETS 


You will be glad to hear that the proposed 
merger with the Sheerness and Gillingham 
Society was finally effected as from February 
28th this year. As a result, Total Assets 
now stand at over £31 million, and our 
reserves exceed £1,400,000. 


AMALGAMATIONS 


2 : 

It is necessary to comment on another 
matter, under the heading of “ Amalgama- 
tions.” Otherwise, confusion and misunder- 
standing must inevitably arise. 


Since my statement, dated February 28th 
this year, the press have published further 
teports and comment arising from the in- 
tervention of other Building Societies in the 
freely negotiated merger proposals between 
ourselves and the Sheerness and Gillingham 
Society. These recent press statements arise 
from the proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Leek and Moorlands Society. 
We find no fault with the conclusions drawn 
by the responsible newspapers and journals 
concerned. 


These conclusions are based on statements 
which, if reported correctly, are impossible 
to reconcile with facts and figures. We 
cannot allow these further reports and 


Statements to pass uncorrected. 


According to the City Editor of The 
Times, Mr Gilbert Tatton, Chairman of 
the Leek and Moorlands Society, argued (and 

I quote) “ whereas a Society possessing 
& relatively large reserve ratio feels that its 


HASTINGS AND THANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


future is best tied to a larger unit with a 
smaller reserve fund, members of the Society 
seeking to be taken over should receive a 
benefit equated at least to the difference 
between the two reserve ratios ”! 


Mr Tatton is reported to have claimed 
that this is all his Society sought to do at 
Sheerness. 


The Times, naturally enough, com- 
mented that “few people connected with 
Building Society matters would quarrel with 
the principle of this argument,” but that the 
question was rather, whether offers should be 
thrust upon shareholders in profusion within 
a short space of time—a very shrewd 
observation. 


Unfortunately, I am compelled further to 
ventilate these matters, because Sir Ernest 
Johnson, in his presidential address to mem- 
bers of the Leek and Moorlands Society, is 
also reported as saying (and here I quote 
The Economist), “our proposition was that 
the members of the Sheerness Society should 
come in with us on equal terms, and that 
their surplus reserves over and above those 
of our own ratio should be distributed to 
them on the transfer.” 


BUT WHAT ARE THE FACTS ? 


The principles attributed by The Times, 
The Economist and other journals, to the 
President and the Chairman of the Leek 
and Moorlands Society, do not stand up to 
examination so far as their intervention at 
Sheerness is concerned. The facts and figures 
of published accounts demonstrate that the 
contrary is the case. 


Their offer of a bonus of 3} per cent to 
shareholders, would have reduced the reserves 
of the Sheerness Society to a figure far below 
the ratio of reserves of the Leek Society. All 
those interested in the Building Society 
movement will feel that this situation calls 
for explanation, as well as a clear statement 
of future policy. 


Your Board deplores such unwarrantable 


take-over bids, and is in good company in 
so doing. 


We also find it difficult to understand how 
it is possible to justify take-over bids at a late 
stage in any Building Society merger pro- 
posals, as was the case at Sheerness. To 
offer and publish terms without previous con- 
sultation, negotiation and verification of 
assets and liabilities, appears to your Board 
undesirable and unjustifiable. 


It would appear to us that Building 
Societies should urgently and carefully weigh 
up all the factors involved in these matters. 
Accepted principles of approach and pro- 
cedure should be evolved and adhered to, 
unless public company methods are now to 
be permitted in a non-profit-making move- 
ment, which has justly retained the confidence 
of the public for well over a century. 


Finally, it is now reported that the Leek 
and Moorlands Society has agreed merger 
proposals with a small society in the south. 
Notwithstanding the provocation they have 
suffered, your Directors do not propose to 
intervene in these proceedings and make a 
take-over bid. They will, however, as always, 
welcome friendly approaches with a view to 


exploring any possibility of further merging 
of societies in the interest of members, 


ADMINISTRATION 


I now come to the paragraphs of my 
printed statement dealing with administration. 
During the last few days, various planning 
consents have come to hand. Thus, I am 
now able to say that your Directors have 
arranged to purchase buildings and land at 
Bexhill which, with comparatively minor 
adaptations, should make an admirable 
administrative centre, at very reasonable cost. 


Our regional centres in Thanet and Kent 
are now enlarged in scope and number by 
the addition of offices at Tunbridge Wells, 
Sheerness and Gillingham. These, combined 
with our long-established offices at Margate 
and Canterbury, maintain for us a strong 
position in this part of the country. 


At Ramsgate, as has been the case at Hast- 
ings, during the eight years which have 
elapsed since the merger of the Isle of Thanet 
and the Hastings Permanent Societies, our 
officers and organisation will continue to serve 
members with undiminished zeal and under- 
standing. 


jo,ooo MEMBERS 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, in all 
our activities we must have careful regard 
to those many thousands of members of our 
Society whom we cannot greet in person at 
our annual meetings. The Society’s member- 
ship of over 70,000 is spread far beyond 
the confines of Kent and Sussex and it is 
for your information and theirs that my 
printed statement has been circulated prior 
to this meeting. We are glad to know that 
this has received a warm welcome from the 
financial press. 


Your Board trust that members likewise 
will approve the course we have followed. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
* 


Extract From Statement by the Chairman 
February 28, 1959 


During the year under review, our assets 
have increased by no less than £3,758,000 
and now exceed £28 million. 


Throughout the year, very high rates of 
interest were offered by commercial institu- 
tions and other bodies. But with the ending 
of the credit squeeze, it is no longer possible 
for these competing institutions to maintain 
such exceptionally high interest rates. It 
must therefore be apparent that savings en- 
trusted to building societies remain the most 
stable and rewarding investment for the small 
saver, without the wide fluctuations attaching 
to many other temporarily alluring invest- 
ments. Moreover, throughout the credit 
squeeze, our interest charges to borrowers 
have been extremely low. 


Mortgage advances during 1958 totalled 
nearly £4} million. 


INCOME AND RESERVES 


Our share and deposit income shows the 
gratifying increase of nearly £14 million, 
























70 
while our cash at bank and in trustee securi- 
ties approaches £4 million. 


Reserve and surplus funds now total 
£1,300,000, representing 4.65 per cent of 
assets. Our reserve funds are invested in 
dated securities, and your Board regard the 
yield on such investments as of less import- 
ance that thé cértain availability of reserves 
when and if required. 


LIQUIDITY 


The liquid resources of our Society at the 
year end amounted to £3,803,677, being 13.5 
per cent of our total assets. 


A building society is in being ‘to assist 
home ownership, and its funds should ‘be 
used to the utmost for this purpose. In our 
view, the desirable proportion of liquidity is 
not necessarily a static percentage of assets, 
but a matter of constant review in the light 
of changing conditions. ; 


OPERATIONAL SURPLUS 


The net result of our operations during 
1958 has resulted in a surplus of £131,533, 
to which must be added the amount brought 
forward from 1957, making in all a total sur- 
plus of £209,933. £125,000 has been appro- 
priated to reserves and the sum of £84,933 is 
carried forward. The heavy provisions neces- 
sarily made for Income Tax and Profits Tax 
at £411,500 will be noted. 


AMALGAMATIONS 


During the year under’ review, the Tun- 
bridge Wells Building Society, has joined 
forces with us, also the Cranbrook and Dis- 
trict Building Society. 


Membéts : will notice that these mergers, 
as was the case with the Sevenoaks and the 
Orpington Building Societies, were the 
natural coming together, in mutual interest, 
of societies in our own homeland of Kent and 
Sussex. 


There has been widespread interest in the 
unusual proceedings arising from the proposed 
merger between ourselves and the Sheerness 
and Gillingham Building Society, friends and 
neighbours . throughout a century. The 
Sheerness Society had built up a strong posi- 
tion, with assets of £3 million. Moreover, 
the Directors had very wisely embarked on a 
policy of more widely spreading their assets. 
Strong connections had been built up in 
other centres far removed from Kent, often 
in districts where we ourselves also possess 
considerable assets and connections. It was 
natural that our two organisations should be 
brought together, and indeed such a possi- 
bility had been envisaged years ago. 


The intervention of certain societies, after 
publication of our mutually agreed proposals 
and particularly a few days previous to the 
special meeting at Sheerness, as well as the 
methods adopted, was not, in the opinion 
of your Board, in the true interests of the 
movement. With the exception of a small 
northern society, over which the same con- 
tending parties had previously been opposed, 
these methods were certainly contrary to what 
had previously been accepted as the proper 
method and practice of effecting such merg- 
ing of interests. Moreover, as these inter- 
ventions developed, our friends at Sheerness 
were inevitably placed in ever-increasing 
perplexity. 


The combination of our two societies will 
be mutually beneficial, and after some con- 
solidation will certainly strengthen the 
combined organisation. 


I should also mention that we have under- 
taken a transfer of engagements from two 
small societies—the Lake District Permanent 
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and the St. James’s Building Societies. The 
Lake District Society comes naturally within 
the orbit of our substantial northern branch, 
and the St, James’s connections are within the 
area of our equally substantial London 
organisation. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE-PURCHASE SCHEME 


You may recall that at our last annual 
general meeting I urged the Government and 
building societies to get together without 
delay and to ensure that additional funds be 
made available for. house purchase. I also 
urged the removal of Profits Tax, and the 
provision of Trustee status for building 
societies. 

The question of Profits Tax has received 
some attention which we consider inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Trustee status, however. 
is included in the Government Scheme 
announced in November, 1958. 


The purpose of the Government proposals 
is, to quote the White Paper; “to enable more 
people to buy their own homes by increasing 
the money available for lending on mort- 
gage.” 

Government determination to encourage 
home, ownership is indeed a step forward 
and greatly to be welcomed. 


In common with all building societies, your 
Directors were informed of the terms of the 
Government proposals by press reports and 
the issue of a White Paper. Your Board feel 
that this calls for the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of all directors of 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. 


FURTHER PROGRESS AT. HOME AND: 
OVERSEAS 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
Blundell, Spence & Company Limited was 
held on March 25th in: London, Mr E. B. 
Calvert (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


PARENT COMPANY.—Sales during the 
year were maintained at a level very similar to 
that of the previous twelve months, but the 
final trading result revealed a slight decline 
in net earnings. The year commenced 
normally, but the high level of sales which 
is usually associated with the spring and 
early summer months failed to materialise. 
Your Company’s experience in this respect 
was shared by the Industry as a whole and 
was attributable to the Government’s strin- 
gent deflationary financial policy at that time. 
Fortunately, trading conditions improved as 
the year progressed and during the second 
six months sales were at a record level. 


In the home market, both trade and 
retail sales of your Company’s proprietary 
brands continued to develop satisfactorily. 
Sales to export markets expanded in a most 
heartening manner and constituted a new 
record. 


A feature of the year was the increasing 
demand for Pammastic for use on exterior 
surfaces. Your Directors are taking active 
steps to develop this market still further. 


Your Board has the greatest confidence in 
the future of Pammastic and it is reassuring 
to know that this famous product continues 
to have behind it not only the technical 
resources of Blundell, Spence & Co. Ltd., 
but also those of the vast Dunlop organisa- 
tion. 


After reviewing the affairs of the Sub- 
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building societies, especially bearing im mind 
—, further new legislation at some future 

te. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Members will appreciate that our consider- 
able growth in recent years carries with it the 
need to enlarge and improve our administra- 
tive accommodation and equipment. Our two 
existing head offices are now inadequate and 
uneconomic. Your Directors are, therefore, 
engaged in the setting up of an overall 
administrative centre, to serve not only imme- 
diate requirements, but with ample space for 
future expansion. In the metropolis also we 
need to adjust ourselves to changing circum- 
stances, and plans are in hand for our advan- 
tageous re-housing. All this re-planning will 
inevitably entail additional expenditure 
during a year or so of transition, but the 
result should not only provide facilities and 
equipment adequate for our size and needs, 
but also effect economy in future administra- 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Members will recognise that our growth 
and record figures are only achieved by the 
aid of a loyal and enthusiastic management 
and staff. Their efforts are greatly appre- 
ciated, and the happy relationship existing 
between,all departments and branches in our 
organisation should: be recorded. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


sidiary companies, the Statement continued: 

The trading of the Group has resulted in 
a profit of £348,363 and your Directors 
propose a dividend of 15 per cent, of which 
5 per cent was paid as an interim dividend 
on September 26, 1958. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


In respect of the Parent Company and the 
two English subsidiaries I have available to 
me information which reveals a satisfactory 
sales expansion during the first quarter of 


the year. Further, I am quite satisfied that 
gross profit margins have been maintained 
and expenses held at a level lower than last 
year. Provisional figures available for the 
two overseas Companies in respect of the 
first six months of the current year indicate 
that the Indian subsidiary continues to 
prosper and that the Australian Company 
will make a_ substantial contribution to the 
profits of the Group. 


This being so I feel Members can look 
forward with confidence to a very satisfactory 
year. Subject to no unforeseen circumstances 
arising, your Board anticipates no difficulty 
in maintaining the present level of distribu- 
tion and if the current favourable trend 
continues a higher rate of dividend can be 
expected. 

In order that the business may, be con- 
ducted more efficiently and in a manner 
consistent with modern standards, your 
Board has under active consideration plans 
for the reconstruction of the Capital of the 
Company. 


Your Directors have in mind an increase 
in the dividend rate payable on the Pre- 
ferred Stock and a distribution of the Com- 
pany’s Reserves to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders on the basis of one for two. In 
return both classes of Stockholders will be 
asked to accept rights and privileges which 
nowadays more usually apply to such classes 
of Stock. 


The report arid accounts were adopted. 
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AMF Gained New Strength ini958 


American Machine & Foundry Company’s sales and 
earnings in 1958 were second only to the record levels 
established in 1957. It is noteworthy that these results 
were accomplished in the face of a severe decline in 
general business activity. 


e Sales and rentals for 1958 were $230,877,000 
compared with $261,754,000 in 1957 


e Net income for 1958 was $11,008,000 com- 
pared with $11,782,000 in 1957 


Rental income for the year was the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. The extensive growth of bowling 
enables AMF to gain steadily increasing income in this 
field, and thereby maintain a stable—and expanding— 
earnings base. 

Unfilled orders at December 31, 1958 were 
$83,189,000, an increase of $22,989,000 over our back- 
Jog a year earlier. 

Dividends of 40¢ per share were paid by AMF on the 
common stock in each of the first three quarters of 


Creators and Producers of Atomic and Electromechanical 
Equipment for Industry and Defense, 
and Leisure Time Products for the Consumer 


American Machine & Foundry Company 


1958. Earnings in the last quarter established a new 
quarterly high. In recognition of this, and of the more 
promising business outlook for 1959, the regular quar- 
terly dividend was raised to 50¢. 

1958 was the 32nd consecutive year AMF paid divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 

We anticipate that 1959 will be a record year for AMF, 


Qed re Zin, Phos 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON, CARTER L. BURGESS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


We will be pleased to send you a copy of the 1958 Annual Report 
r 
| Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 

| American Machine & Foundry Company 


Executive Offices 
AMF Building, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1958 Annual Report 
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THE INVERESK PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 


MR CHARLES SNELLING’S STATEMENT 
GRATIFYING TRADING RESULTS 


KEEN COMPETITION CAUSING UNCERTAINTY IN INDUSTRY 
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BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM PAST CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Inveresk Paper Company Limited was 
held on March 25th at Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, London, WC2, Mr 
Charles Snelling, CBE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


It was with very much regret that my col- 
leagues and I accepted the resignation of 
Mr W. C. Thorne from the Board last June. 
Mr Thorne, on medical advice, and in order 
to reduce his business responsibilities, found 
it necessary to tender his resignation after 
over 28 years as a director of your company. 
During these many years his wise counsel 
and helpful advice have been of great value, 
and I am sure you will join with me in 
expressing to him our great appreciation of 
his valued services to the company during 
his long period of office. While we have been 
very sorry to lose him from our deliberations 
on the Parent Board, I am happy to say that 
he has consented to continue on the Boards 
of the subsidiary companies of which he is 
a director. 


You will have seen in the Directors’ 
Report that in order to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr Thorne’s resignation, Mr T. G. 
Cunane was elected a director of the Parent 
Company. Mr Cunane has for some time 
been a director and manager of three of our 
subsidiary companies, and his technical 
experience will be of great benefit to the 
Board. 


In so far as the year’s trading is concerned, 
it is gratifying to be able to present results 
which are better than had at one time 
possible. You will remember that in. last 
year’s Annual Statement I told you that the 
Group profits for the first four months of 
the financial year now under review were 
running at a reduced level compared with the 
previous year, and that it was increasingly 
difficult at that time to assess future pros- 
pects. As you now know, our profits for the 
year before taxation show an increase of some 
£414,000 but after adjustment in connection 
with the depreciation charge to which I will 
refer later, the effective increase is some 
£237,000 which in view of the difficult trading 
conditions under which we operated must, I 
feel sure, be considered satisfactory. The 
industry’s increased potential output to which 
1 referred in my statement last year has not 
yet been fully absorbed, with the result that 
during the whole of this period we were faced 
with the keenest competition the trade has 
known for many years, which inevitably re- 
sulted. in reduced selling prices for most 
qualities of paper. During the year, although 
there was a small reduction in the price of 
woodpulp, all- general operating costs con- 
tinued to rise. 


The subsequent recovery in profits, while 
partially due to a slight overall increase in 
production and sales, has undoubtedly been 
greatly aided by the cumulative effect of 
the improvements and economies arising from 
the continued capital expenditure over recent 
years. 





CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Before dealing with the actual figures of 
the acccunts, I would now like to revert 
to the question of depreciation and to explain 
that, at the suggestion of our Auditors and in 
consultation with them, the basis of calcula- 
ting depreciation of Machinery and Plant of 
our manufacturing and converting companies 
has been revised and the nature and effect 
of this change is fully indicated in the Notes 
on the Accounts. It had become apparent 
that, in consequence of the exceptionally 
heavy capital expenditure over a compara- 
tively short number of years, our previous 
basis of calculation resulted in an unrealistic 
yearly distribution of the depreciation burden. 
Accordingly it was decided to make a 
reassessment on the revised basis with effect 
from September 30, 1947, the date when the 
cumulative depreciation provision was 
instituted. This reassessment involved 
writing-off each individual unit of plant pur- 
chased since that date over its estimated use- 
ful life. This established that after writing- 
off all Machinery and Plant purchased prior 
to September, 1947, the depreciation actually 
provided during the ten years to September, 
1957 exceeded requirements on the revised 
basis by £713,206, which sum has been 
transferred in these Accounts from the accu- 
mulated depreciation provision to Capital 
General Reserve. It will be appreciated that 
this means that today no value remains in 
our books in respect of plant which is more 
than eleven years old, a position which can 
only be regarded as a very strong one. 


The Group’s profit and sundry income, 
before taxation but after charging deprecia- 
tion, amounted to £2,530,204, as against 
£2,116,034 for the previous year. This is an 
apparent increased profit of £414,170 but, 
after adjustment for the revised depreciation 
of £427,112 for the year ended September 30, 
1957, as against the actual charge of £604,107 
for that year, the effective increase is 
£237,175. Provision for taxation required 
£1,507,332, so that the net consolidated profit 
amounted to £1,022,872. After including 
£228,930 over-provision and adjustment of 
taxation by subsidiaries in respect of previous 
years and deducting the outside shareholders’ 
proportion of profit, the net profit attributable 
to the Parent Company amounted to 
£1,212,928. Of this sum, 7184, 135 has been 
retained in the accounts of subsidiary com- 
panies and £628,918 in the accounts of the 
Parent Company, making a total of £813,053 
added to the Group’s Reserves from the 
profits of the year. Your Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 6} 
per cent free of tax, which, together with the 
interim dividend of 14 per cent already paid, 
will make a total of 8 per cent free of tax— 
the same as last year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Current assets at £11,067,000 exceed 
current liabilities and future taxation by over 
£6,934,000, an increase during the year of 


approximately £287,000. We have continued 
our policy as and w funds are available 
of placing monies on temporary loan with 
Local Authorities. Interest rates have, of 
course, fallen considerably in recent months 
following the relaxation of credit restrictions 
and our earnings in this respect will be 
reduced during the current year. 

In so far as the liabilities side of the 
Balance Sheet is concerned, the only item 
which I think calls for comment is the trans- 
fer from depreciation provision to Capital 
General Reserve, to which I have already 
referred. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


As stated in the Report of the Directors, 
the Company has purchased, since the close 
of the financial year, the whole of the issued 
share capital of William MacIntyre Junr. & 
Company Limited, of Paisley, Scotland, a 
company operating a speciality mill coating, 
gumming and metallising paper and board. 
This company is well suited to our organisa- 
tion as an additional consumer of Group 
products. 


OUTLOOK 


You will doubtless remember that last year 
I referred to the possible development of the 
European Common Market and the implica- 
tions of the proposed Free Trade Area. As 
you now know, owing to the action of the 
French Government, the Free Trade Area 
has not yet materialised, and I am hoping, 
in common with other members of the Paper 
and Board-making Industry in this country 
that it never will. It could only result in 
making the position very difficult for us in 
view of the eventual abolition of the duties 
which were regarded, when introduced some 
years ago by the Government of the day, as 
being necessary to enable us to maintain our 
home positjon against the importation of 
papers and boards from foreign countries, 
some of which, particularly Scandinavia, have 
considerable natural resources and advan- 
tages we do not possess. This protection 
has enabled us to build up the Paper and 
Board Industry of this country to its 
present good position and it -should not be 
Sara 


On January 1, 1959, the European Com- 
mon Market of ‘the six countries came into 
existence. It is unlikely that this Common 
Market will have any great effect upon the 
amount of European trade in paper and board 
at present transacted by British manufac- 
turers, nor should it increase the British 
imports of these products materially. 


Recently there have been non-political dis- 
cussions under the auspices of the Federation 
of British Industries between the industrial 
organisations of the United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, with a view to 
forming a Free Trading Area incorporating 
these countries. The British Paper and Board- 
making Industry is doing everything ssible 
to oppose this, for we know it have 
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very serious repercussions as it would channel 
the a wie weight of Scandinavian competi- 
tion on to the British market, and any sudden 
reduction in tariffs would give our Industry 
little or no time to readjust itself to the 
altered conditions. A meeting supporting it 
has recently taken place in Copenhagen and 
another is scheduled to take place shortly. 
I hope there will be no further development 
of any of these plans as far as our Industry 
js concerned, for it without any 
doubt whatever be most harmful = the 
Paper and Boardmaking Industry of this 
country. 


I am afraid it remains no easy mattef to 
assess future prospects as trading conditions 
are still very difficult. The severe competi- 
tion in the Industry is still a major reason 
for uncertainty and it is disappointing when 

one realises that. the paper trade itself is 
Eeoits to blame for this state of affairs 
whereby selling prices fluctuate so greatly, 
not only from month to month, but some- 
times from day to day. Until confidence is 
restored this factor will continue to affect the 
profits of all paper manufacturers 


On the other hand, however, the Govern. 
ment’s action in relaxing credit restrictions, 
and the reduction in interest rates from their 
previous high levels, will undoubtedly help 
towards increased d and prosperity in 
industry generally which, in due course, 
should have favourable repercussions on the 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSES AGAINST INTENSE 
COMPETITION 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
was held on March 25th in London. Mr 
D. M. Oppenheim in the course of his speech 
said: For the year under review, the Con- 
solidated Trading Profit would have been 
higher than that for the previous year but for 
the effect of the marked reduction in the 
exchange value of certain oversea currencies 
in countries where the Group has a consider- 
able volume of trade. This depreciation in 
exchange has appreciably reduced the sterling 
value of the higher currency profits earned in 
those countries. 


Increased competition, apart from any 
effect it may have on volume, must tend to 
result in lower profit margins due to 
increased advertising and distributive 
expenses and the need to absorb as far as is 
practicable the continuing increases in the 
cost of manufacture. Nevertheless, it can be 
said that the extent to which Group sales and 
profits have declined in the face of competi- 
tion in some areas has been offset by successes 
against competition in other areas. 


“ EGYPTIANISATION ” 


You will no doubt expect me to say some- 
thing about our interests in Egypt. These 
consisted of a substantial shareholding in 
Eastern Company SAE (held through one 
of our United Kingdom subsidiaries). These 
Shares were put under sequestration as a 
result of the Suez action at the end of 
October, 1956, and full provision was made 
for the investment in the Consolidated 
Accounts for that year. 

ae ae 


The shares were 

“Egyptianised.” Consequently, under the 
terms of the Agreement of the 28th February, 
the shares will not be returned but there will 
be a claim for compensation out of the 
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per industry es e whole. For ourselves, I 
cel certain that we are well equipped in 
es way both and financially 

take advantage of any es - 
cao as and when it comes. 
doubt ~ that the cumulative effect of. cue 
capital expenditure in recent years is con- 
tributing in no small measure to our present 
earning capacity and will continue to do so 
in future. Had it not been for the improve- 
ments and economies resulting from this 
expenditure, the recovery in profits would 
not have been achieved under present trading 
conditions. I am pleased to say that despite 
\@ further increase in wages at the beginning 
of the current financial year this recovery 
continues and the Group’s profits for the 
first four months are running at a slightly 
increased level as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Taking all 
factors into account, I feel we can look for- 
ward to the immediate future with reasonable 
confidence. 

Our Managing Directors and Managers 
continue to meet all difficulties as they arise 
and our thanks are again due to them and 
to all our staff and workpeople for their 
loyal services to the Group throughout the 
year. 

The report out accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. - 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 


£27,500,000 which the United Arab Republic 
has agreed to provide in full settlement for 
“Egyptianised ” property. 

That figure of £27,500,000 falls far short 
of the total amount likely to be claimed. 
Although some claims may have been 
exaggerated there can be no question as to 
the basis of our claim, which is a substantial 
proportion of the sum available. Our claim 
has been valued at the Cairo Bourse quota- 
tion of October 27, 1956, the last quotation 
for Eastern Company’s shares prior to the 
Suez incident. 


I must confess our disappointment that 
Her Majesty’s Government has accepted the 
Fis anny: oyun of our shares in Eastern 
y. In our view, the UK negotiators 
pn d have pressed for our shares to be 
returned to us in the same way as sequestrated 
property is being returned to its owners. 
There is no distinction in principle between 
our claim and the claims of owners of 
sequestrated and no justification for 
our being paid less for our shares than their 
proper value. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to our future: sales for the 
first five months of the year are again higher 
than for the g period of the 
previous year, although again at a slower rate 
of growth. petition in some markets 
remains intense and the cost of manufacture 
and tobacco taxation in many countries con- 
tinues to rise. On the other hand, we should 
expect to benefit from increased manufac- 
turing efficiency and from the results of our 
extensive research and the use of modern 
manufacturing techniques. Whilst I would 
not like to forecast an increase in the Con- 
solidated Trading Profit for the year, 
especially in view of the effect of changes 
in rates of exchange of oversea currencies, 
taking into account the further reduction 
likely in the charge for United Kingdom 
Profits Tax, I am reasonably hopeful that 
there will be a moderate increase in the share 
of the Group Net Profit dealt with in the 
Accounts of British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany itself. 


The Report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED SIXTY-NINE 
MILLION 


The annual general meeting of the Alliance 
Building Society was held on March 25th at 
Brighton. 


Mr Lewis C. Cohen (chairman and man- 
aging director) in the course of his speech, 
said: The 1958 Accounts again show a 
gratifying growth in assets from approxi- 
mately £63 million to a sum in excess of £69 
million, and an increase in membership from 
approximately 93,000 to over 103,000. 


It is now hard to believe that we entered 
1958 in the shadow of a national 
crisis with a 7 per cent Bank Rate when we 
look at the figures before us today. When 
the Bank Rate was increased to 7 per cent 
we made no attempt to increase our interest 
rates in accordance with the level of the 
emergency Bank Rate, but maintained the 
34 per cent to investors and the 6 per cent to 
borrowers. 


It is true that there was a clamour in the 
public press suggesting that Societies should 
raise their rates in order to attract more 
money to deal with the many applications for 
mortgages which were then available to us, 
Steadfastness in the face of mistaken advice 
did not prevent us eventually receiving a 
record total of over £14,500,000 from Share 
Investors in 1958. 


FREE RESERVES EXCEED £1,800,000 


The Directors reviewed during the year 
the basis of provision for Income Tax, pre- 
viously provided up to April Sth beyond 
December 31st, the Society’s financial year 
end. This was an excess provision and the 
decision to discontinue it had the effect of 
making available an extra sum of £239,000 
for transfer to the Reserve Funds. This 
when added to the surplus of the current year 
1958 enables us to augment the general 
reserve by £475,000 and I am proud to say 
that our free reserve now amounts to the 
impressive figure of £1,820,000. 

The maintenance of our adequate liquid 
funds to enable us to cope with the ebb and 
flow of investment receipts and: to continue 
our outstanding withdrawal service is ever 
uppermost in the thoughts of your Directors. 
The proportion of funds held in this form 
at December 31st last was the exceptionally 
high one of 18.66 per cent of total assets and 
amounted to £12,900,000. All in all there- 
fore, I am confident that the meeting will 
agree the Accounts for 1958 show a gratify- 
ing picture of growth, liquidity and strength. 

From humble beginnings with modest aims 
Building Societies have grown into great 
financial organisations controlling in Britain 
alone over £2,600 million and they have been 
copied and established in most countries of 
the free world. At present British Building 
Societies cater for four million investors and 
2,100,000 borrowers or just over six million 
altogether. Out of an adult population of 
over 36 million I am abundantly sure there 
is a vast Opportunity for the extension of our 
work even after the most liberal allowance 
is made for those whose circumstances and 
inclinations lead them elsewhere for their 
savings and housing. 


With the encouragement of the figures 
placed before you today and a sure and cer- 
tain knowledge of the continuing need of our 
service, I am confident that we shall present 
to you equally gratifying reports for many 
years to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














year has been a difficult one in 

which the adverse influences -to 
which I drew attention in my last Address 
continued to bear heavily on the economies 
of many of the republics. 

The decline in the foreign exchange 
income of the primary producers has 
rendered much more acute the problem of 
financing economic development. 

The vital role of foreign capital in the 
process of economic development has 
become ever more widely recognized 
during recent years as the only alternative 
to the imposition on the mass of the 
people of sacrifices that western thought 
rightly regards as intolerable. 

Efforts have been made to clear up out- 
standing problems involving foreign invest- 
ments that may still act as a deterrent to 
potential mew investors, and there has 
been no disposition to re-impose restric- 
tions against the foreign investor in the 
present period of exchange stringency. 

While the flow of foreign capital is of 
paramount importance to the Latin 
American countries, it also has considerable 


Ff: LATIN AMERICA, the past 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED, 40-66 QUEEN 
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Latin America destined 





for ‘More significant role’ 
in Western Economy 


Sir George Bolton’s views 


significance for those countries that wish 
to maintain their Latin American markets. 

I have on previous occasions stated my 
belief that Latin America is destined to 
play a more significant role in the economy 
of the western world; events in Africa and 
the Middle East in the past year have 
served to reinforce the conclusions that I 
drew on this subject a year ago. The prob- 
lem is, however, the financing of essential 
capital development and industrialization, 
in the absence of any substantial improve- 
ment in the prices of and demand for 
primary products, and because of an 
unduly low international credit rating. 

If, as seems possible, the international 
status of the dollar is in process of readjust- 
ment, then it may prove a dangerous 
illusion to continue to assume that the 
U.S.A. can provide capital to meet all 
demands. 

Western Europe as a whole, including 
the United Kingdom, should be prepared 
to make a more conscious and considered 
contribution towards the capital develop- 
ment of the unsophisticated countries, 
more especially Latin America. 

In this connexion it has become a 
matter of considerable importance that 
the United Kingdom should find the 
means of coming to terms with the mem- 
bers of the European Common Market. 

If any progress is to be made during 





1959 and idle productive resources put to 
work for the benefit of all concerned, 
European capital markets should be 
encouraged to co-ordinate their activities 
and mobilize the large and growing 
volume of savings for™ the purpose of 
increasing the total volume of foreign 
trade. 

London has the international services, 
financial structure, foreign banking ma- 
chinery and trained man-power to enable 
it to play a leading part in the unification 
of European capital markets. And, as soon 
as Governments allow the European 
international financial system to carry out 
the task for which it was developed, many 
institutions in London, including this 
bank, will make their contribution. 

The aforementioned are extracts from the 
address by the Chairman, Sir George L. F. 
Bolton,\K.C.M.G., including a statement on 
the 97th Annual Report of the Directors 
and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958, which were 
submitted at the annual general meeting of 
the Bank of London & South America 
Limited, held on April 2 at 40-66 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

* + * 

Should you wish to obtain the full text 
of the Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts, you are invited to write to: 
The Secretary, Section R. 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


MR NATHANAEL V. 


DAVIS ON COMPANY’S ABILITY 


TO MEET CHALLENGING TIMES 


The thirty-first annual meeting . of 
Aluminium Limited will be held on April 
30th in Montreal. 


In the course of his general review of the 
Company’s affairs in 1958, Mr Nathanael V. 
Davis, the President, stated : 


Viewing the free world aluminium industry 
as a whole, the conditions of oversupply and 
strenuous competition which began to be felt 
in 1957 continued with increased intensity in 
1958. During the year new facilities for the 
production of aluminium were. brought to 
completion while total consumption remained 
almost constant, reflecting less buoyant busi- 
ness conditions, particularly in North 
America. In the closing months of the year 
demand for aluminium products improved, 
but at the year end a significant part of the 
free world smelting capacity was still idle. 


In these’ circumstances Aluminium 
Limited’s profits declined substantially from 
those of the previous year. The Company’s 
net income, after all charges, including divi- 
dends on. preferred shares of subsidiary 
companies, was $22,464,510 or 74 cents per 
share on the 30,283,289 shares outstanding 
at the year end. For the preceding 
- 1957, net income was $41,422,456 or 1.37 
per share on the 30,168,212 shares outstand- 
ing at the year end. 


Cash generation in 1958, comprising net 
income, depreciation and reserves for future 
income taxes was $71 million (excluding 
recovery of $10.8 million of prior years’ 
taxes) or $2.36 per share. 


The decline in earnings is attributable to 
a combination of several factors including 
higher depreciation and interest charges, 
lower prices, reduced volume of metal sales 
and losses on the Company’s shipping 
operations. 


Sales and operating revenues in 1958 
amounted to $422,884,184 compared with 
$453,481,880 the previous . Consolidated 
sales of aluminium in all forms were 581,195 
tons cofmpared with 614,210 tons in 1957. 


During 1958 quarterly dividend payments 
were at the rate of 224 cents per share (US 
currency) in the first quarter, and 174 cents 
per share (US currency) in the succeeding 
three quarters. Total dividend disburse- 
ments were the equivalent of $22,038,072 in 
Canadian funds compared with $25,264,472 
in 1957. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital outlays in 1958 under the Com- 
pany’s ex ion mme amounted to a 
total of $103 ion, principally to move 
towards completion the latest new facilities 
for producing hydro-electric power and the 
basic material, alumina. These new facilities 
on which construction was commenced 
years ago, will provide the basis for the 
telatively inexpensive addition of new smelter 
capacity when required. 


The Company’s principal subsidiary, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
(Alcan) made no new additions to its primary 
capacity in 1958, having decided late in 1957 
to defer completion ‘of 80,000 tons of new 
smelter capacity at Kitimat, British Columbia. 
In 1958, *s average rate of production 
‘was about 2 per cent below its installed 
capacity of 770,000 tons per annum. In 

uary, 1959, continued mcrease in metal 

tories dictated another reduction to 68 
Per cent of installed smelter capacity. 





The conatrecsine of new aluminium capa- 
city by other producers continued during 


1958. — Total smelting capacity in the free 


world increased from about 3,600,000 tons as 
the year opened to 4,100,000 tons at its end 
and some additional facilities are scheduled 
for completion in the next year or two. It 
seems ‘likely therefore that even with a 
resumption of recent consumption growth 
rates, the producing industry must look 
forward to a condition of oversupply for the 
next few years until a rise in demand 
restores the 


Tiiceinieeiesdidiitions setae te net unite 
that experienced by the industry after World 
War II, offers both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to set in motion another forward surge 
in the demand for aluminium. Today, with 
the renewed availability of the metal and with 
more favourable price relationships to many 
competing materials, there are sound reasons 
to support the conviction that the stage is set 
for the entry of aluminium into mass con- 
sumption markets in many areas of the world. 
To accelerate this development the Company 
is enlarging and strengthening its sales 
organisation over a wide geographical area. 
Research and sales development efforts are 
being directed towards improving and diversi- 
fying the techniques for the fabrication and 
utilisation of aluminium. The present 
conditions of reduced production are also 
permitting the Company to bring in new 
economies and improvements in operating 
efficiencies. 

Broader consumption will require an ex- 
pansion of semi-fabricating facilities to con- 
vert the primary metal into forms and shapes 
useful to manufacturing concerns. This 
expansion is being undertaken not only by 
producers such as Aluminium Limited but 
also by independent fabricators in a score of 
countries. During 1958 Aluminium Limited 
expanded its fabricating base in 11 countries 
on five continents. Other fabricating projects 
are under construction or under study. 


DEMAND IS INCREASING 


Considering all the foregoing factors, 
Aluminium Limited, still basically a producer 
of primary aluminium and a seller on inter- 
national markets, has felt and is continuing to 
feel the impact of oversupply more than inte- 
grated producers with large internal markets. 
While the Company’s sales to US and UK 
producers are declining, the Company’s sales 
of primary metal to other customers have 
been increasing and deliveries of metal 
through its own fabricating outlets are at a 
new high. increases have not yet 
reached a volume sufficient to offset decreases 
in sales to producers. Accordingly, the Com- 
pany is unable to predict any near-term 
improvement in the total sales volume. 


Nevertheless, the demand for aluminium is 
increasing and Aluminium Limited, in com- 
mon with other companies in the industry, 
is confident that the current condition of over- 
supply is temporary. The economic progress 
felt in many areas late in 1958 is an encourag- 
ing indication that the western world is mov- 
ing to a higher level of international trade 
activity. Having provided the essential oe 
and raw material facilities to support produc 
tion of 1 million tons of. primary sheminiom 

in Canada, as compared with a.current rate 
of 530,000 tons, the Company will be in an 
excellent position to. meet and benefit from 
future increases in demand. 
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BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE. EXTERIEUR 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Francaise du Commerce Extérieur was held in 
Paris on March 11th. 


Monsieur Belin, Chairman of the Board of 
ee presided, and was assisted by 
ieur .Assémat, Vice-Chairman of the 

Denod ont and General Manager. 


During the year 1958, the Bank had to 
adapt its activities to the measures taken by 
the “ Conseil National du Credit” to impose 
domestic credit restrictions. Therefore its 
efforts have been devoted specially to the 
expansion of export credit facilities in co- 
operation with the other leading Banks, to 
favour in particular important contracts 
undertaken. by French ms in foreign 
countries, 

Allowing for all charges and provisions, 
as well as for depreciation, net profits 
amounted to Frs.565,231,552, as against 
Frs.481,360,349 for the preceding year. 


After making provision for statutory pay- 
ments to shareholders, staff and social security 
funds, the Board have earmarked Frs.210 
million for the general reserve, and have 
placed a balance of Frs.163,357,106 at the 
disposal of shareholders. 


After the Accountants’ report and the 
observations of the Management Committee 
had been duly read, the accounts were 
adopted unanimously. Further motions, to 
distribute a super dividend of 5 per cent and 
to increase the general reserve by a supple- 
mentary appropriation of Frs.55 million 
were duly carried. 


Apart from provisions and amortizations, 
the total Bank’s resources thus reached 
Frs.3,467 million. 


DEBENTURE AND 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Debenture and Capital Investment Trust 
Limited was held on March 26th in London, 
the Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Both Gross Revenue and Net Revenue 
after Taxation show an increase on the 
respective figures for the previous year. 

It may be of interest to see how a share- 
holder who invested £100 in the company’s 
Ordinary Capital ten years ago has fared to 
date. It is assumed that during this period 
the shareholder introduced no additional 
money to increase his original stake in the 
company, but sold sufficient “Rights” in 
1958 to provide the money to take up the 
— number of new shares offered to 


ket Gross Income for 
Value at 12 months ended 
January 15th January 15th 
1949 100 0 0 £4 5 6 
1959 3 4 £14 3 6 


Even if due allowance were to be made 
for the fall in the purchasing value of the £ 
from 20s. to 13s. over this period, the share- 
holder’s capital and income would still show 
a marked improvement in real terms over 
1949 values. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 104 per cent (last year 10 per cent) 
on the Ordinary Capital as increased in July 


last year by a-one-for-ten rights issue was 
approved. 
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FALCON MINES LIMITED 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Falcon Mines Limited was held on March 
31st at Bulawayo. 


Mr F. L. Wigley, Chairman, presiding, 
said: The Directors’ Report and Accounts 
together with my Review of the Company’s 
activities, which have been in your hands for 
some time, give full details of the operations 
of your Company for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, and I now propose to give 
you a brief account of the work done and the 
results obtained since the close of the 
financial year. 


The tonnage milled at the Dalny Mine for 
the five months ended February 28, 1959, 
was 99,800 tons, which yielded 18,521 
fine ounces of gold, equal to a recovery of 
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3.71 dwts per ton milled. The working 
profit at the mine for that period, based on 
a selling price of gold of 245s. 6d. per ounce, 
was £58,654. In addition, £2,697 accrued 
from sales of gold at prices above 245s. 6d. 
per ounce in respect of gold produced during 
the three months ended December 31, 1958. 


Development values during the same 
period have been better than average. 
total footage advanced was 3,942, of which 
2,065 feet were sampled and 875 feet, equal 
to 42 per cent, were payable, averaging 6.6 
dwts per ton over a width of 69 inches. 


In the Pixie area, a drive east towards the 
borehole intersection has been commenced 
from the Dalny 7th level crosscut, but no 
payable values have yet been encountered. 
a Pixie shaft has reached a depth of 170 
eet. 


At the Sunace and Bay Horse Mines the 
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Contribution to Country’s Economy 


FIGURES AT A GLANCE: 
SALES 
eae released TAXATION 


TAXATIO 
NET INCOM 


HOME 


HNN ANT 


LAMAN 


1957 
£165,915,939 
£ 19,401,849 
£ 8,321,040 
5: £ 11,080,809 
£18-25 million £19-51 million 
$80 million * million 


84,669 
202,133 153,752 
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The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Ford Motor Company Limited will be held 
on 17th April at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Patrick Hennessy, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 1958 : 


Nineteen fifty-eight was the most success- 
ful year in the Company’s history. From the 
net income of £13,320,558 it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend on Ordinary Capital of 
5$ per cent less tax which, together with the 
interim payment of 34 per cent less tax, makes 
9 per cent for the year. The Directors intend 
to declare a special non-recurring interim 
dividend on Ordinary Capital of 3 per cent 
less tax in respect of the year 1959, to be paid 
at the same time as the final dividend for 
1958. 


The anticipated fall in trading income in 
the latter half of the year was mitigated by 
the timely removal of hire purchase restric- 
tions. At the same time the continued buoy- 
ancy of the North American market offset 
adverse conditions elsewhere. 


In 1958, for the first time the British motor 
industry manufactured over a million cars in 
a single year. This high level of activity was 
a significant factor in warding off the reces- 
sion which threatened the national economy 
during the year and we are proud of the part 
which our Company played. We should not, 
however, allow this achievement to obscure 
the disabilities the British motor industry 
is facing. 


In 1954 our industry accounted for 49 per 
cent of European car exports, but only 30 per 
cent last year. In these five years exports of 
British cars increased by 30 per cent but 
those by other Western European countries 
increased by 193 per cent. We must reverse 
this trend at all costs. 


Success abroad must be soundly based 
upon a high level of sales at home. This is 
now being substantiated—to our cost—by the 
way that increases in home sales in Germany, 
France and Italy have been paralleled . 
export performance. In 1954 appreciably 


more cars were sold in the UK than in any 
other European country, but since 1956 sales 
both in France and Germany have exceeded 
ours. As a result, production of cars in the 
UK increased by only one-third in the last 
five years—whereas in the rest of Western 
Europe it more than doubled. 


DISABILITY OF PURCHASE TAX 


High production volume is the key to low 
costs. One of the primary reasons that we 
are lagging in some of the important world 
markets is the restrictive effect on our home 
market of a purchase tax two and a half to 
five times as high as our Continental com- 
petitors bear. So long as the Government 
continues to impede us in this way, so long 
must we suffer disability in export fields. Pur- 
chase tax at 30 per cent, or indeed at any 
level, on commercial vehicle chassis and 
through them on commercial transport, can- 
not be defended. Not only does purchase tax 
restrict the home market in the immediate 
period, but it creates uncertainty as to the 
future which in turn restricts long-term 
planning. 


In addition to purchase tax, another i impor- 
tant factor in our ability to compete is the 
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STINET TAT 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1958 


%* SALES AT £206,580,000 WERE 24% HIGHER THAN IN 1957, THE PREVIOUS BEST YEAR. 
Purchase Tax on Sales in the Home Market totalled £37,351 ,000. 

* THE ANGLIA WAS BRITAIN’S LEADING EXPORT CAR. 

* SALES TO THE DOLLAR AREA EXCEEDED $80 MILLION. 

%* MORE TRACTORS WERE 1 fee FROM DAGENHAM THAN FROM ANY OTHER 


* ONE IN EVERY FOUR HEAVY 2p aprcoaasiee VEHICLES REGISTERED IN THE UNITED 
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estimated working losses for the five months 
were £13 and £178 respectively. 


The working profit for the three mines for 
the period was thus £61,160, excluding addi- 
tional revenue which will accrue from the 
ae of gold at prices in excess of 245s. 6d, 

ounce for the. months of January and 
Siete, 1959. 

Regarding the electricity tariff, the 
Electricity Council is still hearing evidence 
on the case submtted to it and the 
proposed increase has not yet become 
effective. 

On March 11th, Dividend No. 11 of 43d. 
per share, equivalent to 74 per cent, was 
declared ee to Shareholders registered 
on March 31, 1959. This is the same as 
declared in March, 1958. Dividend warrants 
will be posted on or about May 8th. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


road situation. The cost of delays and of the 

capital immobilised in goods in transit adds 

a fantastic amount to the price industry has 

7 pay for moving materials and finished pro- 
ucts. 


LARGEST UK EXPORTER 


Your Company became, during 1958, the 
largest UK exporter of motor vehicles and 
tractors, having shipped 52 per cent of our 
total sales of 421,572. The USA is now our 
largest single export market with 47,000 units 
shipped during the year. Exports to the 
dollar area earned over $80 million compared 
with $50 million in 1957. 


SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTS 


THAMES TRADER heavy commercial 
vehicles are now firmly established in the 
esteem of fleet owners and operators. The 
FORDSON DEXTA light tractor met with 
quick success, and with the FORDSON 
MAJOR, enabled us to lead in UK produc- 
tion of tractors. 


Last month new versions of our CONSUL, 
ZEPHYR and ZODIAC CARS were intro- 
duced. These models have established new 
standards for appearance and comfort in their 
respective fields. We are selling these much- 
improved cars at unchanged prices. 


As the result of higher volume on the 
domestic market we have been able to offer 
substantial price reductions on the 10/15 cwt 
vans. Prices of all other major models have 
been held unchanged during the year. 


With the approaching completion of the 
great new ten million pound assembly build- 
ing, the phase of modernisation and expansion 
initiated in 1954 is nearing completion. 


Prospects for the next few months are good, 
although the running in of the new produc- 
tion facilities must entail certain initial 
problems and temporarily heavier costs. 


In August last, agreement was reached with 
the Trade Unions for the standardisation of 
Briggs Motor Bodies Limited wages and con- 
ditions with those of the parent company. In 
consequence it was possible to liquidate 
Briggs, and former Briggs employees became 
Ford employees. 


Mune 
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Copies of the Report and Accounts, with Chairman’s Statement, can be obtained om 
application to the Company at 88, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


' IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BANKING FIELD 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
prietérs of the Bank of Scotland will be held 
on April 7th within the Head Office, Edin- 
burgh. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Governor of the Bank, The 
Right Honourable Lord Bilsland, KT, MC, 
I'L, LLD, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts: 


Certain important developments have taken 
place within the Bank during the past year 
to which I wish to refer. 

The extension of the Bank’s service in 
areas where fresh concentration of industry 
and population has occurred has been con- 
tinued and further progress has been achieved 
in the Bank’s policy of eliminating redundant 
branches. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


As a consequence of the general relaxation 
of credit the Banks were enabled to acquire 
imerests in the Hire Purchase business. This 
they quickly proceeded to do, some by becom- 
ing large minority shareholders in existing 
companies and others by the outright pur- 
chase of existing companies. In this Bank 
your Directors chose the latter method, 
having long held the opinion that with the 
growth of hire purchase as a social habit 
the ownership by the Bank of a hire purchase 
subsidiary company could be mutually advan- 
tageous. Accordingly, in September 1958, 
the Bank acquired by purchase the entire 
share capital of North West Securities 
Limited, on terms which the Directors con- 
sider satisfactory. This soundly administered 
Company with headquarters in Chester is 
being vigorously developed and the scope of 
its activities are being progressively extended 
both north and south of the border. In the 
relatively short period which has elapsed 
since acquisition, the Directors consider the 
results to be most promising. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


In addition to acquiring an interest in hire 
purchase, the Bank has adopted a scheme of 
Personal Loans as an extension of its services. 
This scheme, under which loans of amounts 
not exceeding £500 are granted, provides for 
repayment by the borrower in fixed monthly 
instalments over a maximum period of two 
years. It is designed for the requirements 
of the salaried classes and wage earners who 
have a special item of expenditure to meet 
and to whom a regular monthly commitment 
in repayment is important, and it carries with 
it a provision whereby should the borrower 
dic during the currency of the loan, the 
balance unpaid is cancelled. Our experience 
since the adoption of the scheme shows that 
it is meeting with a steady and growing 
demand and attracting new customers to the 
Bank. It is our hope that through this 
scheme there will be a widening knowledge 
of the Bank and a growing appreciation of 
the facilities which it offers by those who 
might not otherwise have had the oppor- 
tunity of contact. 


The total amount of these loans, while 
encouraging, is as yet small in relation to 
the total advances of the Bank. 


CENTRALISED ACCOUNTING 


The Bank, keeping in close touch with 
modern developments in automation and 
electronics, has recently installed an electronic 
Processing unit by means of which a major 
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of bank book-keeping at separate 
Siete Wa- Wie cette ak ox eet 
point. The equipment includes a highly 
advanced accounting machine, introduced 
within the past few years on the Continent 
and now adapted to our requirements for 
banking operations in sterling. Already the 
current account transactions of several 
Branches are being carried out entirely by 
the unit, and this is regarded as only the first 
step in a steady extension of the process to 
other Branches in all parts of the country 
involving the use of larger computers. The 
Bank is the first in Britain to bring into 
operation a system of this kind which may 
well revolutionise bank book-keeping. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


_ The consolidated profit of the Bank and 
its subsidiary—the latter in respect of only 
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four months’ trading—is £703,036—an in- 
crease of £66,075. In recognition of this 
improvement it is proposed that the final 
dividend be raised to 9 per cent, making 
16 per cent for the year compared with 14 
per cent for the previous year. The dividend 
requires £414,000 and, after allocations of 
£200,000 to Reserve for Contingencies and 
£80,000 to Staff Pension Fund, there is 
carried forward £257,292—an increase of 
some £9,000. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet De- 
posits at £174,049,072 are £6 million greater 
than a year ago, but there is little change in 
Note Circulation. Advances have risen to 
£53,112,604—an increase on the year of 
approximately £12,600,000. The Bank’s 
strong liquidity position is fully maintained 
with Cash, Bank Balances, items in transit, 
Money at Call and Bills Discounted totalling 
over £78 million. 








THE STEETLEY COMPANY 
| LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on March 31, 1959. 
The accounts for the year ended December 31st, showed: 











Trading Surplus... 
Taxation 

i oe 
Issued Ordinary Capital 
Dividends axe 
Undistributed Profits 





1957 1958 

ae £ 
1,943,506 2,014,004 
1,017,543 1,057,504 

925,963 956,500 
2,834,374 4,251,561 

269,150 287,087 

656,813 669,413 


The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made by 
Mr N. M. Peech, Chairman: 


During the year 1958 trading conditions changed from those that hed 


appertained almost continuously since the end of the war. 


The steps taken 


by the Government to combat inflation and increase the value of the £ 


took effect in the summer. 


In the second half of the year our principal 


customers’ level of activity fell to approximately 80 per cent of the 1957 figure 
and 75 per cent of their current capacity which our works are geared to meet. 
The greater output and efficiency of new production units, in particular at 
Hartlepool where our works is now the largest chemical refractory magnesia 
plant in the world, enabled profits to be maintained. 


The increase in the issued ordinary capital arises from a capitalisation 
of reserves whereby one new ordinary share was issued for every two ordinary 
shares held and the dividend distribution on the present capital is equivalent 
to 11.3 per cent compared with 10.7 per cent for 1957. 


A new dolomite works, to replace out-moded works, is now being built 


at Whitwell, near Worksop, costing £1,600,000. 


The prospects for the year 


1959 are that our customers think they may operate at the same annual level 
of activity as last year and if they do so, our profits may not vary greatly 


from those of 1958. 
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SHARE AND GENERAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
Share and General Investment Trust Limited 
was held on March 26th in London, The 
Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Both Gross Revenue and Net Revenue 
after Taxation show an advance over the 
respective totals last year. 


It may be of interest to see how a share- 
holder who invested £100 in the company’s 
Ordinary Capital ten years ago has fared to 
date. It is assumed that during this period 
the shareholder introduced no additional 
money to increase his original stake in the 
company, but sold sufficient “Rights” in 
1952, 1953 and 1958 to provide the money to 
take up the remaining number of new shares 
offered to him. 


Market 

Value at 
January 15th 
1949 £100 0 0 a 96 
1959 £316 20 £14 13 0 


Even if due allowance were to be made for 
the fall in the purchasing value of the £ from 
20s. to 13s. over this period, the shareholder’s 
capital and income would still show a marked 
improvement in real terms over 1949 values. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 104 per cent (last year 10 per cent) 
on the Ordinary Capital as increased in July 
last year by a one-for-ten rights issue was 
approved. 


Gross Income for 
12 months ended 


January 15th 


GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited, was 
held on March 26th in London, Mr R. G. 
Mills (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


At the time of my statement a year ago 
the economic outlook was somewhat gloomy. 
But during the period covered by the 
Accounts a change for the better has taken 
place due largely to the relaxation of credit 
restrictions. 


Whilst the gross revenue is up by £3,958 
on tthe corresponding figure last year the net 
has increased by £6,283 after making pro- 
vision for the increased payment of Deben- 
ture Stock interest and a new item. for the 
Staff Pension Scheme Premium. This in- 
crease is mainly due to a welcome reduction 
in Profits Tax from £13,000 in the previous 
year to £6,600 for the year under review. 


The increase in revenue justifies the Board 
in recommending a final total dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 11 per cent, making a 
total of 16 per cent, which is an increase of 
1 per cent over the previous year. There 
is then left a balance of £37,436 to be trans- 
ferred to Revenue Reserve. 

As to the outlook for security markets, 
much depends upon the date and the result 
of the General Election. Further, our mar- 
kets continue to be sensitive to security prices 
in the USAD 

The revenue for the coming year should, 
in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, 
be reasonably maintained and should enable 
‘the Company to pay the same dividend. 


The report was adopted. 
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HICKSON & WELCH 
(HOLDINGS) 


A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Hickson & Welch (Holdings) Limited was 
held on March 24th, in London, Mr Bernard 
Hickson, MSc, FRIC (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: I am pleased to report that 
there has again been an increase in 
trading profit. The total sales to customers 
of the products and services of the Group 
have been maintained, and we have in many 
cases been able to reduce our selling prices 
because of the improvement in efficiency of 
our manufacturing processes and lower cost 
raw materials. 

Following the amalgamation of the Castle- 
ford and Huddersfield activities, mentioned 
last year, an overall operational saving has 
been achieved. 


Hickson & Welch Limited have attained 
the highest profit in their history ; capital 
expenditure is greater than at any time 
before ; processes have been improved and 
eight more products added to the range. 


Ronsheim & Moore Limited are maintain- 
ing their position in supplying specialised 
products to the pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
trades. 


I am confident that our interest in the 
associate company in India, Hickson & 
Dadajee Private Limited which paid a higher 
dividend for the year, will be of increasing 
value to your Group. 


Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co. (GB) 
Limited has again increased its sales of timber 
preservatives throughout the world. The 
increase has been particularly marked in the 
case of “ Pyrolith,” a product which combines 
the properties of a fire-retardant with those 
of preservation against decay. 


After reviewing the Group’s overseas 
activities, the Chairman continued: 


The consolidated profit and loss account of 
the Group shows that, after deducting all 
expenses, £547,223 was earned before pro- 
viding for taxation, compared with £506,326 
for the previous year. The net profit attribu- 
table to the members of the Holding Com- 
pany available for distribution amounts to 
£248,553. 


After various allocations the Board 
recommend a final dividend of 94 per cent 
on the £1 million Ordinary share capital 
which, together with the interim paid in 
June, 1958, of 4 per cent on the £700,000 
Ordinary share capital (prior to the bonus 
issue in August, 1958) makes a total distribu- 
tion to Ordinary shareholders of £70,725 
after the deduction of income tax compared 
with £70,438 for the previous year. 


In the opinion of your Directors, the results 
of the year warranted a greater distribution 
to shareholders, but in view of the incidence 
of Profits Tax it was decided to declare a 
special interim dividend of 24 per cent in 
respect of the year ending September 30, 
1959. This special dividend will not be taken 
into account when considering further divi- 
dends for the year ending September 30, 
1959. 

Your Board is still of the opinion that the 
Group has sufficient liquid resources on call 
to maintain the capital programme which is 
planned at a higher rate than hitherto. 


I look forward to the results of next year 
being comparable with the year under review 
and the maintenance of dividends at the 
present rates. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 
105TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The One Hundred and Fifth Annual 
General Meeting of The Chartered Bank was 
held on April Ist at the Bank’s Head Office, 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A, 
Grantham, presided. 


Mr W. G. Pullen, Chief General Manager, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the Auditors. With the consent 
of the stockholders present, the Report and 
Accounts, which had been- circulated pre- 
viously, were taken as read. 


The Chairman then moved that the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1958 be approved 
and that a final dividend of 74 per cent, less 
Income Tax, on the increased capital of 
£5 million be declared ; an interim dividend 
of 74 per cent, less Income Tax, having 
already been paid in September, 1958, on the 
then issued capital of £4,400,000. 


The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. - 


The retiring Directors, Sir Paul Benthall, 
KBE, Sir John Tait, Sir Henry Ri dson 
and Mr Vincent Alpe Grantham, were re- 
elected Directors of the Bank. 


Messrs W. A. Browne & Company and 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany were reappointed Auditors, and their 
remuneration was fixed. 


A vote of thanks to the Directors, General 
Managers, Branch Managers and the Staff at 
home and abroad for their successful conduct 
of the affairs of the Bank was proposed by 
Mr Joseph Nissim and seconded by Mr 
Arnold jones. 


COW & GATE LIMITED 
MERGER WITH UNITED DAIRIES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Cow 
& Gate Limited was held on March 3lst at 
Guildford. 


Mr Ernest E. Taylor, CBE (the Chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said 
that although the year marked the Golden 
Jubilee, this would be the last time they 
would meet together as shareholders in their 
separate organisation of Cow & Gate. They 
had agreed to merge their group of com- 
panies with those of United Dairies Limited 
group and, as from April lst, with their 
assent, Cow & Gate Limited and United 
Dairies Limited would become subsidiaries 
of, and the shareholders of both those Com- 
panies, shareholders in Unigate Limited. 


Mr Taylor added: One thing is certain— 
that the name of “ Cow & Gate ” and all that 
it stands for will continue to be known and 
respected throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. I and my co-Directors are con- 
vinced that not only is this merger in the 
best interests of the shareholders and 
employees alike but it is also in the best 
interests of our customers, the general public, 
to whom we shall hope to give an even better 
service than we have done in the past. 
Certainly, we shall continue to manufacture 
and sell dairy products of the highest quality. 


Your Company has had another successful 
year’s trading. The net profit of the Group 
before taxation is £1,631,261, compared with 
£1,567,525. Current taxation requires 2 
provision of £838,043, but against this there 
is a credit of £137,773, representing past 
provisions no longer required. In view of 
the excellent results, we are maintaining the 
rate of Ordinary Dividend at 20 per cent. 


The report was adopted. 
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‘LUTON WATER 
COMPANY 


LARGER REVENUE 


The 157th ordinary general meeting of 
the Luton Water Company was held on 
March 24th at Luton, Mr A. F. Plummer, 
MC, AIRE (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1958: 


Revenue from all sources in 1958 showed 
an increase of £7,026. Expenses, however, 
including taxation are up by £6,693, and the 
Net Revenue, after taxation amounting to 
£9,232, .is £26, 351 compared with £26,018. 
There will be a balance of £28,009 to be 
carried forward as compared with £24,856. 


Reference was made in the last Statement 
of Accounts to proposed new source works 
at Bow Bridge south of Redbourn in the 
Ver valley. The Minister ordered a local 
Inquiry and in December published his 
decision which authorises an average daily 
abstraction over the year of 14 million gallons 
per day, from which quantity there would 
have' to be provided such water as is neces- 
sary to compensate water interests adversely 
affected. Your Directors are fully aware of 
the implications and consultations are being 
held with advisers. It is inevitable that your 
Company must now seek a further source or 
sources of supply. 


Two years ago my predecessor made 
teference to the fact that we may not always 
be able to maintain our charges at the present 
level, which is one of the lowest in the 
country. Your Company will in due course 
be making an application to the Minister 
under Section 40 of the Water Act, 1945, for 
revised charges. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 
RE-NATIONALISATION THREAT 


Presiding at the seventy-first annual 
general meeting held on March 26th at 
Sheffield, Lord Dudley G. Gordon, DSO, 
LLD, MIMechE (the chairman), commented 
on the fall in demand during 1958. He said 
it was now almost six months since the 
accounts for 1958 were closed. During that 
period intensive efforts to reduce costs, 
coupled with increased sales activity, had 
begun to show some result. There was thus 
reasonable hope for some improvement in 
the results for the remaining six months of 
their financial year. 

Commenting on the recently issued State- 
ment by the Labour Party, entitled “ Steel 
and the Nation,” Lord Dudley Gordon said 
it consisted largely of an attack on those who 

been in the past responsible for man- 
aging an industry which was, admittedly, as 
efficient as could be found in any country 
in the World, and had an unrivalled tradition 
of happy Labour Relations, coupled with an 
attack on the large body of shareholders who 
by investing their savings had made progress 
Possible. It was suggested that the share- 
holders had received an undue reward in the 
tate of dividends paid. Lord Dudley Gordon 
Pointed out that during the short period of 
nationalisation instructions were given by the 
Iron and Steel Corporation Limited to the 
Nationalised Undertakings to pay dividends 
on the same basis as before they became 
subsidiaries of the Corporation. He con- 
cluded: ‘The threat with which we are faced 
is against the interests of the shareholders, 
employees and the customers of the 
which is serving the nation’so well. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 


PREVIOUS TONNAGE AND OUTPUT 
RECORDS SURPASSED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited 
was held on April Ist in London. 


Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bart, 

KBE, CB, MC, FInstD (Chairman and 
Managing _ Director) aa and, in the 
course of his speech, said 


Tonnage mined and oll output have 
exceeded the figures achieved last year and 
established a new all-time record. Planned 
gold output for the current year is 313,000 
ounces. Development results continue to be 
excellent. 


During my annual visit to the mine in 
January and February of this year, I was 
extremely pleased to observe the progress 
made in Africanisation, and the happy rela- 
tions between management and labour at all 
levels. Altogether, both as regards results 
and prospects, we have every reason for 
satisfaction. 


We are proposing to increase the capital 
of the Corporation to £2,500,000 and by 
capitalising Reserves to issue shares to the 
value of £624,279 at the rate of one for every 
three ordinary shares held. 


If mining results continue at their present 
level and nothing unforeseen occurs, we hope 
that profits will enable us to pay an interim 
dividend of Is. per share on. the enlarged 
capital, and to recommend a final dividend 
of the same amount in respect of the year 
to September 30, 1959. 


For the first six months of the current 
year 201,000 tons have been milled for a 
gold recovery of 154,050 ounces. In the 
second half-year, we expect to produce 
approximately 26,500 ounces a month. 


Ashanti Mine is a great national asset to 
Ghana, and it is our duty to work it not only 
in the interest of shareholders but in that of 
the people of Ghana as well. It is making, 
in taxation, wages, stores, services and skills, 
a major contribution to the economy of the 
country. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital and scrip issue was approved. 


THE FINMECCANICA GROUP 
In the advertisement of ¢ Finmeccanica ee that 
appeared in The Economist of March 2\Ist, the n s of 
two Italian Companies—BREDA and ERCOLE MARELLI 
—were inadvertently omitted from the Group of Com- 
panies commissioned by Argentina’s Railways Administra- 
tion to construct Diesel electric locomotives. 
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79. 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 
9/- a line, 
~ THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF — 
COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


EXECUTIVE COURSES 


Summer Term, 1959. 
No. 21—Business Forecasting. 
April 20th to May 8th. 
No. 22—Marketing. 


April 20th to May Ist. 
No. 23—Organisation and Methods. 
May 4th to May 22nd. 
No. 24—Training Administration. 
June Ist to June Sth. 
No. 25—Training Methods. 
June 8th to June 12th. 
Full details and application forms for the above courses 
may be obtained from the Head of Department of Man- 
agement Studies, Scottish College of —— Pitt 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. (Tel. : CENtral 6901-3.) 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria, 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions: 


AMERICAN POLITICS, aaa. and FOREIGN 
POLICY. June 14 to July 11, 19 

AMERICAN LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS. 
July 19 to August 15, 1959. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA. August 23 to 
September 19, 1959. 


Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. 
Admission is granted for evidence of ability and accom- 
plishment. General age range 25 to 35. Special attention 
given to those engaged in public lite, teaching, journalism 
and creative work. 

For further information and application forms, please 
write promptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 38 Upper Brook 
Street, London, W.1. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1,147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ, exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., EL.B., ee Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL OXFOR 

AVIES’S Training Course ‘reninad: for prospective 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
April 13th to June 8th. — Particulars from Davies's, 
54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 6833.) 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION —_ 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil anagement, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. _ 


APPOINTMENTS 
*PHE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 





Research 

Assistant required by the Department of Economics 
for a research project into British investment in the 
United States and Canada. Salary £650/£700. Duties to 
commence October 1. 1959.—Applications (5 copies) 
together with names of three referees, should be sent to 
the Secretary and Registrar, University of Southampton, 
by A 2, 1959, from whom further particulars may be 
obtaine 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM _ 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP in STATISTICS (£700 x £50—£850), from those 
who are interested in the application of statistical tech- 
niques in sociology (including demography). Duties to 
begin on October 1, 1959, or as soon after that date as 
possible. Applications will be welcomed from mathematical 
statisticians whose main interest lies in the development 
of a for use in this ficld as well as from social 
scient 

‘Appiications 3 copies), with the names of three referees 

be sent, not later than April 25, 1959, to the 
se The University, Birmingham 15, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 





For other appointments 
see pages 90 and 91 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


LECTURER oF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
N SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the above post. Applicants 
should have appropriate qualifications and experience. 

Annual salary (superannuabic) is 

Lecturer: £1,575 x £50—£2,175 (man) or £1,200 x £40 
—£1.680 (woman) 
Assistant Lecturer : 
£1,040 x £40—£1,160 (woman). 

There is also an expatriation allowance of £225 a year if 
applicable. The equivalent of income tax in the Colony 
is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for ues staff 
and their families on first a miment and leav 
faa particulars and information as to the” method 


applicat may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of La British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon’ Square, London, ‘W.C.1 

Applications close, in Hong Kong and London, on 





£1,375 = £50—£1,525 (man) or * 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


fie 1958 results of Imperial Chemical 
Industries came as something of a 
shock to the stock market before the 
Easter holiday. They have driven home 
the lesson that while it was possible for 
a giant of the strength of ICI to main- 
tain sales in an industrial recession it 
could only do so by sacrificing some of 
its profits. For the full year, while the 
group’s turnover remained unchanged at 
£463 million, both its gross and net 
profits fell by just over 19 per cent, the 
gross profit falling from £55.1 million to 
£44.5 million and the net profit from 
£26.8 million to £21.7 million. One 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£’000s) 
Six June Dec. June Dec. 
months 30, 31, 30, 31, 
1957 1957 1958 1958 
235,000 228,000 232,000 231,000 
Gross income 30,244 24,891 24,401 20,113 
Taxation ... 14,227. 12,101 10,810 9,839 
Net income.. 14,917 ° 11,917 12,429 9,276 


% % % % 
10-9 10-5 8-6 
63 S52 84 40 


reason for this sharp decline was the 
increase in depreciation, reflecting the 
earlier capital programme, from £24.5 
million to £29.6 million. But even when 
depreciation and the profit sharing pro- 
vision (at £5.4 million, against £5 mil- 
lion) are added back, the gross trading 
profit is seen to have fallen by just over 
6 per cent. 

‘That is not perhaps a really depressing 
result, but investors have to take more 
heed of the evidence of the growing 
pressure on margins in the second half 
of the year. When profits are related to 
turnover, as they are in the accompany- 
ing table, both the gross and net margins 
are seen to have fallen quite severely. 
Presumably, too, there has been a drop 
in the rate of profit earned on capital 
employed. 

Some slight fall in ICI’s profits had 
been expected in the stock market, but 
not one of this order. Another market 
expectation, however, was fulfilled: the 
ordinary drvidend is effectively un- 
changed. At 8 per cent it is exactly 
equivalent to the 12 paid for 1957 on the 
capital before it was increased by the 50 
per cent scrip issue. But on the publica- 
tion of these results the £1 ordinary 
units were marked down by 1s. 14d. to 
33s. 1o$d. Just before the stock went 
ex-dividend the price improved to 
34s. 6d. At 34s. 43d. xd they offer a 
yield of 4.7 per cent. 


FORD MOTOR 
1R Patrick HENNESSY, the chairman 
of Ford Motor, begins his statement 
to shareholders with an appropriate 
flourish: “1958 was the most successful 


Gross income/ 
sales 
Net income/ 


year in the company’s history.” 
year Ford’s 
cent in value to £207 million, its gross 
income advanced by 36 per cent, from 
£19,401,849 to £26,390,558, and Ford 
became Britain’s largest exporter of 
motor vehicles and tractors, exporting 
219,439 units out of total production of 
421,572 units. 

Sir Patrick explains why profits held 
up so well after the directors’ earlier 
prediction of “substantially lower” 
profits in the second half of the year 
by referring to removal of hire-purchase 
restrictions and to the continued 
buoyancy of the North American 
market. Nevertheless sales and profit 
margins did fall a little in the second 
six months of the year. But that 
did not perturb investors, and both the 
trading results and the payment of a 
special dividend of 3 per cent on top of 
the maintained 9 per cent ordinary divi- 
dend fulfilled their best expectations. 
They will be encouraged by the state- 
ment that “ prospects for the next few 
months are good.” The £1 shares 
strengthened on the preliminary state- 
ment, and now at §5s. 6d. xd stand at 
about the same price they touched 
immediately before that announcement. 
They offer a yield of 4.3 per cent on a 
12 per cent dividend. But shareholders 
should note that the running in of new 
plant in the next few months will push 
up costs, and they should be aware of 
the possibility that later in the year the 
motor manufacturers may have to face 
a tougher test in the world’s markets 
than they did in last year’s boom. 

It was in anticipation of a secular 
growth in demand that Ford Motors 
began its vast modernisation and expan- 


1957 1958 
£ £ 


Last 


Consolid. earnings : 
Trading profit 
Investment income. 
Depreciation 


31,343,950 
1,448,108 
6,652,436 

13,070 000 

13,320,558 
2,019,507* 

9* 


11,224,899 


65,537,128 
27,236,004 

7,723,906 
49,810,171 
31,543,183 


Net profit 
Ordinary dividend . 
Ord. div. (per cent) 
Retained earnings .. 
Cons. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets.... 
. Stocks 


9 
8,985,150 


Liquid assets 


Net current assets... 28,141,122 


32,367,312 43,592,211 
Ordinary capital ... 39,024,248 39,024,248 


* Excluding 3 per cent special interim payment: 


sion programme in 1954. Net fixed 
assets as shown in the balance sheet have 
very nearly trebled in value since 1953, 
rising from £23 million to £66 million. 
But in the same period, because so much 
profit was ploughed back into the busi- 
ness, cash and securities held by the 
company have risen from £39 million to 
£50 million. The big investment in new 
equipment helps to explain why profits 
earned per vehicle have risen in recent 


years, but obviously a very high volume — 


sales rose by 24 per- 
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of production has to be obtained and 
maintained if the full benefit of the new 
facilities are to be realised. 

Gross income expressed as a ratio of 
capital employed at book value was lower 
in 1958 than it was in 1953. But the 
ratio that the net equity distribution 
bears to the capital employed has now 
been. restored to its 1953 level by the 
special payment of 3 per cent over and 
above the 9 per cent dividend. This is 
a “profits tax” payment in more than 
the usual sense, for Ford Motor, because 
it has always retained a high proportion 
of its net earnings, lost by the change- 
over from a two-tiered profits tax to a 
flat rate tax. The more than propor- 
tionate increases in its tax provision last 
year was due principally to additional 
profits tax. The disabling effect of a 
distributed profits tax on dividends has 
now disappeared, just at the time when 
the end of Ford’s major capital pro- 
gramme is in sight. Will that persuade 
the directors of this American controlléd 
company to be more generous in the 
future? 


MINING FINANCE DIVIDENDS 


_s ordinary dividends for 1958 
declared by Anglo American and 
Union Corporation disappointed _ in- 
vestors, for not only have both groups 
received recently bigger dividends from 
their OFS gold mining interests but they 
also have made sizeable capital profits 
from the sale of shares to American- 
South African Investment Company. 
Perhaps the directors of both finance 
houses are convinced that the size of the 
ordinary dividend should be related to 
the income accruing on the investment 
portfolio and should not reflect a share- 
dealing profit of this once and for all 
kind. 

But, leaving this profit on one side, 
have the-directors of Anglo American 
been less than generous in leaving 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 8s. 
per ros. share? Admittedly, there is 
still some development finance to be 
found but the majority of the new mines 
have been proved and there is the certain 
prospect of higher dividends from the 
new producers. Their dividends were 
already going up last year and Anglo 
American’s net profits, reflecting this 
increase and its sharedealing profits, 
advanced from £4,993,649 to £5,890,000. 
But in deciding upon the dividend the 
directors of Anglo American have also 
to take account of the prospect for 
copper and of a stable price for that 
metal. The ros. shares quickly regained 
the immediate loss of 2s. 6d. made when 
the dividend was announced. At 172s. 6d. 
they yield only 4.6 per cent, such is the 
confidence of investors not only in 
Kaffirs but in this, the strongest of the 
South African mining houses. 

Continued on page 84 
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Unilever—NV and Limited 


HIS month members of the New York 

Society of Investment Analysts are 
making a reconnaissance of a selected 
number of European companies. One 
of the companies they will visit—probe 
js too strong a word for this friendly 
mission—is Unilever. It is the obvious, 
the unavoidable choice. It advertises 
and trades in practically every corner of 
the globe. It is a forceful competitor in 
most of these markets, as its successful 

etration of the United States market, 
symbolised by its beautiful skyscraper 
on Park Avenue, proves. Unilever’s 
products are known. to housewives 
throughout the world and its ordinary 
shares are becoming increasingly 
known to investors in the world’s stock 
markets. 

American investors have already 
bought the Unilever equity, but they 
have bought the NV rather than the 
Limited shares. . That the NV shares are 
in bearer form is one attraction to them. 
Another is that to the foreign investor 
Dutch tax is less stinging than British 
tax. The result of foreign buying, in- 
cluding that from the United States, is 
that the yield on the NV shares, at 3.1 
per cent, is lower than the yield on the 
Limited shares, at 3.7 per cent. Were it 
not for the differing incidence of tax for 
foreign shareholders this disparity could 
not be justified, for the dividends paid 
by the two siblings have to be equalised. 
The dividend equalisation agreement 
produced a complication this year when 
the combine decided to make yet 
another scrip issue, and that issue was 
unavoidably in such a form as to make 
it taxable in Holland. The final result 
was that on the old capital the dividend 
for 1958 on the NV shares was set at 
184 per cent and 4s. 2.4d. on the £1 
Limited shares. The capital of both 
companies has now been raised by 25 
per cent by the scrip and the directors 
have said that the 1957 dividend rates 
(15 per cent for NV and 17} per cent 
for Limited) will not necessarily be 
declared on the increased capital this 
year. But investors have been quick to 
note that the 1958 payments scaled 
down to allow for the scrip issue (at 
14.8 per cent for NV and 16.8 per cent 
for Limited) fall not very far short of the 
19§7 dividends, Is a rounding up 
impossible ? 

Earnings in both companies are such 
a to justify an effective increase in 
dividends to those levels. It is with 
tamings that an investment paradox 
emerges. The dividend of Limited is 
covered by about 54 times and the NV 
dividend about 4 times by earnings. 
Thus the earnings yield on Limited, at 
20.7 per cent, is much higher than that 
on NV, at 11.9 per cent, though with 
dividend yields it is the other way round. 
For British investors it is the Limited 
units that should be the more 
attractive, though a few of them own 

units because they are in bearer 
form. But British as well as foreign 
investors have then to considér the im- 


plications of the dividend equalisation 
agreement. The effect of this agreement 
is that in practice the dividend is decided 
in relation to the combined results and 
capital needs of the whole group. 

NV, though it employs less capital 
than Limited, made much the bigger 
contribution to profits last year and, 
indeed, it is largely because of its con- 
tribution that while the combined turn- 
over of the group, including inter-group 
sales, went up by £8 million to £1,728 
million, sales to third parties rose by £39 
million to £1,259 million and combined 
trading profits advanced by £8 million to 
£115 million. The margin of net profits 
to turnover thus improved from 2.4 to 
2.7 per cent and as a ratio on capital 
employed from 8.2 to 9.0 per cent. The 
recovery in margins was particularly 
marked in the last half of the year, but 
the results must be judged as most satis- 
factory for a year in which Unilever’s 
own economists reckon that world in- 
dustrial production fell by about 4 per 
cent, though without an equivalent drop 
in consumer spending. 

The differing experience of Limited 
and NV last year was largely the product 
of the differing markets they serve, 
though another factor—the reduction in 
German taxes on distributed profits—had 
an important and beneficial influence on 
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NV’s profits. Limited’s results relate 
largely to the United Kingdom and Com- 
monwealth countries and they include 
the earnings of the United Africa Group. 
Thus its profits were affected by the fall 
in income in primary producing 
countries. NV’s results stem from trade 
in Continental Europe and the United 
States (where, losses having been made 
in earlier years, profits have more 
recently been growing). In some of 
these markets NV occupies a more 
dominant place than Limited does in the 
British market. Thus, while competition 
in the United Kingdom is described by 
the directors as “ becoming increasingly 
fierce” for soaps and detergents, they 
report an increase in the sale of these 
products in Western Europe and the 
United States. Similarly, the effect of 
lower butter prices on the sale of mar- 
garine and fats seems to have been more 
severe in Britain than on the Continent. 
Both Limited and NV seem to have 
benefited from bigger sales of foodstuffs, 
animal feeding stuffs, and toilet prepara- 
tions, but it was Limited alone that had 
to bear the brunt of the fall in turnover 
of the United Africa Group from {£295 
million to £283 million and the even 
bigger fall in profits. But these are the 
swings and roundabouts for Unilever, 
whose empire stretching from the pri- 
mary producers to the most highly 
developed consumer markets in the 
world, can be threatened only by a 
major and worldwide slump. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 
(£’000s) 


Unilever Limited 


1957 

Profits and Dividends »— 
Trading surplus.......eeeeseeeee 52,331 
OPTOGIIOD: cccccéiccceccocdéecs 10,502 
Trading profit ......ss++ eetecece 41,546 
Investment income ......0eses0s: 1,257 
GM GHUOTEES . cc cccccssccccceoe 950 
PRE oo c ec cedécdcccedsceene 21,052 
FO GRIEF OOS. 8. 600 cccdcéaveres 20,801 
GUNG MME occ Gvctccocsedcuesese 21,132 
Preference dividends ........... 2,500 
Ordinary dividends............. 2,695 
Retained profits ........eeeeee. 15,937 

Assets and Liabilities >— 
Preference capital .........+2++. 56,294 
Ordinary capital. .ccccccccccccce 26,746 
Retained profits ........eeese0: 161,338 
Minority interests............++ 14,671 
Str canedcdesevecckuss 991 
GN OIE antics edecceccceces 25,600 
Capital employed . ............ 296,418 
Land, buildings, equipment, etc... 124,251 
po RR rrr ree re 131,618 
Me vyecdenenadiccsaceseds 145,157 
PE cus viake: ‘eecatneceeon 75,309 
PINS ccccanedseccsetctsns 18,266 
$666oc cede opeaeishesesene 16,673 
ON a Se rT 45,016 
Short term borrowings ......... 19,773 
WON 666 eke easter net cer 488 
IE ck 6d scecdccidvsccdst< 3,328 
Net current assets....sccceeseeses 164,800 
FN sic ttincinies Sin nsdcocavcities 296,418 


Unilever NV Combined 








1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 

53,740 | 54,705 | 61,433} 107,036 | 115173 
12,352 10,831 10,627 | 21,333 | 22,979 
41,083 | 43,710; 50,675§ 85,256 | 91,758 
1,512 4 808 1,724 2,320 
934 718 594 1,668 1,528 
20,966 | 24,103 | 25,093 | 45,155 | 46,059 
20,695 | 19,356 | 25,796] 40,157 | 46,49! 
20,554 19,138 | 26,7354 40,270| 47,289 
2,500 1,104 1,104 3,604 3,604 
3,233 5,555 6,631 8,250 9,864 
14,821 12,479 19,000 | 28,416 | 33,821 
56,294 | 20,289 20,289] 76,583 | 76,583 
33,433 | 35,615 | 44,519] 62,361! 77,952 
169,306 | 93,237 | 100,969 | 254,575 | 270,275 
14,231 9,558 9,764} 24,229 | 23,995 
23,341 19,384 15,698 | 43,375 39,039 
26,400 12,406 11,936 | 38,006 38,336 
313,106 | 202,711 | 213,074 | 499,129 | 526,180 
142,010 | 102,797 | 99,646 | 227,048 | 241,656 
149,496 | 111,183 | 107,977 | 242,801 | 257,473 
142,096 | 114,856 | 92,375 | 260,013 | 234,471 
73,719 | 42,531 45,983 | 117,840 | 119,702 
17,060 8 805 12,784 | 27,071 29,844 
16,644 17,565 | 29,760 | 34,238 | 46,404 
47,026 | 47,732 | 43,905} 92,748 | 90,931 
14,617 19,672 6,298 | 39,445 | 20,915 
21,106} 20,362 | 21,583 | 42,850 | 42,689 
3,160 4,463 4,019 7,791 7,179 
163,610 | 91,528 | 105,097 | 256,328; 268,707 
313,106 | 202,71 | 213,074 | 499,129 | 526,180 








Prices, 1958/9 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 







Prices, 1958/9 





High | Low 


















463, 
90! 
Tig 
6853 
825g 
72316 
82716 
794 
60716 
726 
794 


60!5i¢ 


Prices, 1958/9 | 
High Low 


Pennsylvania... 
Union Pacific . . 
Amer. Electric. 


Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can... .. 
Am: Smelting. . 
Am. Viscose... 


53', 


3 
9 
363, (37 Gen. Electric .. 
8i', | BI', | General Foods. 
294 29 General Motors  45!, 


N 
GUARANTEE” 
STOCKS 

| War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 

| Funding 2'5%..... .. 1956-61 | 
Exchequer 2%........- 1960 | 98253. | 

| Exchequer 362.....-... 1960 | 

| Conversion 415%......- 1962 | 
Exchequer 3° EE 1962-63 
Conversion 434%.....-- 1963 
Savings Bonds 3%... .1955-65 
Funding 3%.......- 1959-69 | 
Funding 4%.......- 1960-90 | 


Savings Bonds 3%. . .1960-70 | 
Exchequer 22% . +» 1963-64 | 


Conversion 4 


<, eR: 1964 


Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 | 


Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 


Exchequer 5'5% ....... 1966 
Funding 3%........ 1966-68 | 
Victory 4% ......+- 1920-76 
Conversion 3!2%....... 1969 
Conversion 5'4%....... 1974 
Treasury 3'2%.....- 1977-80 | 
Treasury 312% ain 1979-81 
Funding 5'2%......- 1982-84 


Redemption 3% .... 1986-96 | 


Funding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 
Consols 4%. .after Feb. 1957 


| War Loan 3'2% ..after 1952 

—. ey — ner as | 
| Dom. ect hin 
| Treasury 2'2% after Apr. 1975 


British Electric 412% 1967-69 
British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 


| British Electric 3%. .1974-77 | 
| British Electric 414% 1974-79 


British Electric 3'2% 1976-79 
British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 


| British Gas 3'9%.... 1969-71 
| British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 
| Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 
Brit. Transport 4%. . 1972-77 | 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1978-88 | 


FIXED INTEREST 
KS 


stoc 


DOMINION AND COLONIAL 





941, Austtalia 44% ...cccccescecces 
97’, Australia 6%. ...ccccccccccccces 
73' Ceylon 4% ........ etesecdcvese 
94! Jamaica 6%, ehisnnsonoeaeSnep vee 
977 New Zealand 6%.......-.-++++- 
9134 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 
69 | Southern Rhodesia 2'2%........- 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
98! Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 
987, | Birmingham 5'4%.......+.-+00+- 
86 BUGGY DO. bccddweccscevdescces 
Sil, RO Fs 6 acc enc as tievccess I 
96!5 Corporation of London 5!4%..... 
53 | Riek Pn 545 b ig occepe eoses 
56 Met. Water Board ‘B’3%..... 
FOREIGN BONDS ‘ 
83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)... -| 
154 German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%) 
123, Greek 7% Refugee ............+055 
160 Japan 5% (Enfaced) ..........00005- 
| 105! Japan 6%, (Enfaced) .......eeeses00- 
| 48 Uruguay 3!,% Bonds (Assented) 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
| Mar. Apr. ] . | Mar, | 
| & I 
1_$ $ 2 
Ath, Topeka... | 293g | 293, |Boeing....... ; 
Can. Pacific....| 30'2 | 305g | Celanese...... 


16'g | $55, | Chrysler...... 
353g 34!4 | Col. Palmolive. 101', 
515g | Crown Zeller. . | 55!4 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 2417, 2433, | Distillers Seag.. 
Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 
Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. | 
Western Union 


63', 623, | Douglas....... 553, 

39 383, | Du Pont ...... 227! 
3g, 31g | East. Kodak ... 1517, 
ly 9!4 | Ford Motor ... | 


49 48', | Goodyear ..... 1283, 
493, | 483, |Gulf Oil....... N47 
44! 44\, [Heinz......... 7, 


8 68 
69'> 68!, | Int. Bus. Mach.. 530 
Si'g | 503, | int. Harvester . 


| 
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RPNWNOOD 


| Bristol Aeroplane... .10/- 


ViMNuNsAun 


Inter. Nickel .. 





Nat. Distillers . | 
Pan-American. . 
Procter Gamble | 
Radio Corpn... | 
Sears Roebuck. 


33/i'5 | 2'2¢ 


+ 





Socony-Mobil . . 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.).. 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. = 


BBNawubss 


n 
eocecaceo 


West. Electric. | 785, 
Woolworth ...| 55 


& 








ORDINARY 
STOCKS. 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
CONE asia xkses £l 
b | Dorman Long ..... . £1 


Steel Co. of Wales..... él 
Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 
John Summers 


United Steel . .-£l 
John Brown... eowste 
Cammell Laird .......5/- 
Swan Hunter.........- él 
WIGEEND. cea bech sesne tee 
ONES «cawetcecenes an él 
Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert........ fl 
Ransome & ‘Marles....5/- 
Renold Chains. ........ él 
Allied lronfounders ....£1 
Babcock & Wileox..... él 
British Aluminium ..... él 
Davy & United........ él 
Guest Keen........... fi 
Metal Box ...... eécans él | 
C, A. Pargoms .c<cceces él 
John Thompson....... 5/- 
Tube Investments...... Fa 


BUILDING, etc. ~ 
Associated Portland... .£1 


British Plaster Board. 10/- 
Richard Costain ....... él 
Crittall Manufacturing .5/— 
London Brick ......... él 
Wall Paper Defd....... él 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
Borax Defd........... 5/ 


Ee 


Mah cicsd oder isade be £i 
International Paints ...4/- 
PUNO, 4 acs sant 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
PRs Seka cedlanaek 6 om él 
ln 6 ilo diecandéas £1 
| Decca Record ....... 10/- 
EMR ad's sas ctacdhes 10/- 
English Electric........ él 
General Electric....... él 
Pye Defd. ‘A’ ........ 5/- 
A. Reyrolle ........... él 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor ........ 5/- 
Ford Motor ........... £1 
Leyland Motor ........ él 
Rootes Motors ....... 4/- 
Standard Motors...... 5/-. 
Dunlop Rubber... ...10/- 
oseph Lucas .......... 1 
Pressed Steel......... 5/- 


De Havilland.......... él 


Dowty Group....... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce ........... fl 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ él 
Albert E. Reed ........ gl 
BeeNetS T.. Acsvcctcbes él 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press....... 10/- 
TEXTILES 

So A eee err él 
Fine Spinners ......... él 
Lancashire Cotton ..... él 
Patons & Baldwins ..... él 
Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/- 
Woolcombers..:...... fl 
Bradford Dyers........ £\ 
Calico Printers ........ él 
Courtauld... vccsccescs 

Jute Industries. ...... 10/- 
OE ows 9 Soe ea 6c es fi 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
Debenhams ......... 10/- 
GMB oeceks Hise /- 
FUP OEE 0.5 ces dcqehctas i 


House of Fraser ‘A’. ..5/- | 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 


United Drapery ...... 5/- 
Woolworth .......... 5/- 
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LONDON AND NEW 
















67/-p 
94/- 
54/- 
78/9 
51/9 
24/7', 


| 81/9 


57/3 
23/41, 
71/9 
11/9 
68/6 
89/3 


21/9* | 
19/I!, 
7/7, 
46/9 
34/41* 
14/1'2 | 
15/7!" 


| 19/3 


| 55/6 


48/3 
40/6 
58/4!,* 
63/9 
33/- 
14/10!, 
95/- 


14/101, | 15/03 | 
54/10!> | 55/6* | 
48/9 


7/10! | 
9/03 
25/4! | 


| 10/7!2 | 


18/7'; | 
42/- 
28/6 
98/9 


46/3 
50/6 
23/9 
25/1'2 


| 28/9 


| 23/71, | 


19/9 


| 41/- 


36/10', 
5/6 


| 54/- 


16/10!) 
39/9 
33/3 
12/- 
26/6 


22/12 
32/6* 
36/3 
81/-* 
36/- 
17/6 
58/3 
38/9 


| §2/- 


* Ex*tividend. + Tax'free. $ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at Qs. 6d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. | Ex rights. +t Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest dat 
(p) Unassented stock. 
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. 1, Be Prices, | | 
gees? | Btw | © " 
— = RDI 
[<7 heh | tow | ae STOCKS” nt , price, | ¥ 
= as | | Pi 
8-25, - == Tse | “is” a pm toe 
| n/6 oe Pl eseic.c | | wen} lw | Oe OSTocRs. | Price, | Price, | 
| 7-4 es | 42/9 a 5236 | Li BS oe se cevcc dees 7 |Mar.25,\ A ice, | Yield, 
Tt |5973 | 9 0) 6% b Recess soe |see | 410 | 2 | z moa | A Pesal> | Ape. ts 
| FRR le | 5 1b | National Provincial». fo oe at $19 | 45/6 | 13/9 © | 6 seaneeins Anemeaen ‘a Rex 
. " |e M24 | a28 Westminster B'-~ ++ fl we rh 4.5300 56/- | 3 i x « 5 @ | Assoc. nous . — ——s 
| f 4 a6 oem ens él a. /3 a 10/6 4 @ | British icture ...5/- | 
| 62 9/6 121 \ ; 10 ete ess 61/- | 61 3 | 07 6/9 a) 8 b s' Match 7 45/- 
| 62 BBs am | Fs) ee arting. eee sje | Se 80/- | 4-25 ae lan So; ws British Oxygen... 44/it, | aayity | 459 
| eee Com. Bk. 19/6* 4-25 /9 |31 6@| Tob} ritish Ro a 55 4". | 4 
some | Ze ae 6] Rene Buk ct beeches | oe 19/11. | 4-18 |706/3 aya io’e| Spel tee ated 2/6 9/6 55/7 | 4-36 
% He/6 | 31/3 2; § b| Be of Scotland. £1 /9 | 38/1! 3- 14/3 5/7 | 6-170 | 26- ite a" 10/- | 5 9/4', ‘ 
5-68 99 | £20 Ta} Tob rclays D.C.O. 71/3 71/6 2 28 19/10! 7'y | I2lg¢| i] tee 5/- i2/— 50/9 | 4-69 
| 435g, | £14!5 $2-10c | $2-25¢ Chartered Bank . “ 40/9 4:48 | 43/3 . 11/884 | 22 ¢ | 5. ¢| Rank O s Bay «2.0... £ 59/6 | 62/10! = 
6! a, | 6 — $1 -65c corel Ook of ki - “so 45/6* ‘ls 4-42 76/4! 52/115 7 a5 = ¢ | Sears ‘ ne we ° tea Pale (202/6* 2) 4-7 
: 4 35/- | 28/- c. 9 «|! Ba Montreal... . £28'5;, | £283 | 6°45 96/- 56 5 a! 0b Thomas Tilii seeeeccecs 5/- | 17 | 13/3 1 
(eee | tee ea cermacts ame ae | im |S ae | ke BS iemeeieta og 98, :z 
| 73 -&S.Amer. £1 35/ a | 4:47 = | 26/- | t10° $35.2 | Unilever. .........0--. 70/42 | 71 4-12 
4% Ble | 18/- ( (3 } sr" B | gait | United Glass... fi 87/6 | 9076 | Sant 
te ae je | gre} 8 6) ao | m | see | 39/9 | 45 | Unived ekeees ie foe ae | iz 
29 ys | 4/- 64a 7 Bb | National Di ee eeeescees £1 30 4 | S9/1'p | t7! b! 42!2 4 | Briti | /-. | 33/9 a 
| See | 21, 2 | National Discount ‘B’ /9 | £137 2b | British Petrol 29 
lh 72/9 362 Union Disc B’..£1 48 30/6 4:92 165/ 378 17'5 b tS a! Burmah Oj eum... fi 
| 478 Me 1102/6 Ing + oF Commerci een Pustbee ra] sofa a 4.95 | 95/6 ra” | +1336 ‘ee Burmah Oil .........5. 3A 53/6 “ 
ee ee wea Emmlorers tabiy ti 130) Se | $0 |S BK | die) i © | Shell Transpord 22 mE |e | 5-6 
Bn0/- a i . | m 4 
a 9 i54/- a @ 450 b Lena! & one: se 1398/9 185/_ tay | 46/6 | 27/7 | rg | Wakefield C.€..2°2.210/ /- ‘eae 70/- 466 
Bey 63/9 2¢ $162! tae: ce os mass, bse. | 23 a |e) wee & SHIPPING — — | 36/9 ‘ a) 
638 8 b & 2¢ Prudential ‘A’......_. 5/- 119/- 5/- 2-13 35/6 /6 0 ¢ 6! a | Brit. & Com’ ING , 36/6 5-64 
43 oh ae 5a 8 @ | Royal Exchange. ...... 4/- nI6 pa “ 5:25 | 20/6 aaa 1045 ¢ io | Cunard. a | 2 
} 411 2/6 a3 72 ' ag iii -  f él 80/- m/e 4-86 38/3 | nie 10 b 10 . | pate nc Withy te eeeeeee £1 Wie 40/- 5-00 
ee eae 825 Lombard Banking...-8/- 36/6 34/9 +03 | ae | 19/3 eG London & Overseas. §/- 16/3 Ba | Oe 
» ve ! 2 28 | OR ash caste neon 26/9 ¢ 7! 2¢| Rea (feccseeses £ 17/- ; 
3-68 23/3 2 7/il 10 ¢ a BET. “tA? -. £1 140/ / 2:99 2¢| 9 rdon Smith £1 | 31/9* / 5-88 
»| 23 7/10! ' Ww ¢«ic Defd. ..... - |140/- 2- 182 ¢ | Royal Mail.......... 10/- 34/9 . 
| ERB ter) Bie) das ca Sars es | | 266 HSH ae | 3S BE wes ae |e | ie 
| <= | | i2@ ondon & County ___ 10/- 21/3 /8'4 | 3-65 54/9 36/7! Oa i5 nglo-Americ . 7-20 
| 4°65 ounty ...10/- 21/3 3 2 | 40 b General aM eee. 10/- 
| S10 | | /= | 16/4'. 16/10! 2 ae asi | 23/10! | 50 = 100 b ee Recceces ti ae 172/6 | 4 
2 $0 By ja | ts FOOD, DRINK sen) (85/5 | 76/3 | 0 50 b| ee ae 26/10!2 |130/- | 3-85 
EBB BR, |B 5) 9 5] acting | we (a2 | 24) Bs) iesmmenil ain wa | os 
w- laevis z b %. Beecham Seoue pres 24/3 | 26/ oo | 84/41, | 80 ° 50 e [eroabeeeoneste soaae an 171/10! 1a0/Mg *| 18-18 
/- | 13/71 ‘ 5 eesti. ~ 2-s8 ft 41/6 | 121 a | Wes NG ss ccc 5/- 66/- ; 
| s.4)-MO/- | 7/9° Se| § a |). Lyons ‘A’ ea 3-3 34/4!, | 80/7! eb. 8 a tern Holdings eat, 6 10-61 
5: gage? /9 /9 7lob Seema enone sees 1 }$1723, $1323 2 | 8 a! 12 a | Consolidated 5y= 146/108 y3* | 7-55 
pe BA, 8 dine | Schweppes. 2222 +2 [ge él | 5s 120.5 | DeBeors Did Reg 3) a atl ce 
‘a. 31/- b| 5S @| United BO sects | 5-06 | 19/9 some | 30 5 |" Hae | nee ational Nickel.np.v. $166. 7 ns | 7a 
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D3 Pe 4 r= . b Geinnant ete = . 12/10!2| 7/10!2 a e 1713 b — Antelope ...... -10/- 51/3 ie 2-30h 
| il/~ /6 ex 5 webaieen ae "10/ : c| 0 «6 ganyika Cons... ._i /-| 9/- 4-95 
| 75/6 2 13! pe & Al 59/3 5-62 | Tronoh ++. 10/- ee “be 
. | 5 17° b 2b) Watn ag ym 59/3 27/- eats Foes tS | re 48/6 | 2-89h 
a | SBI, | 37/7! 8 a| Wh ey Mann Defd. ~ | 13/3 13/1! 4-73 27/9 | 19/6 2! | TEA AND RUBBI 5/- | 12/10! | 47/9 6-8 
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ts | Spa | 12! aher....... -10/-  53/- 63 114) Atta | 16 bY a | Monee Oye... £1 | | 26/6 ; 
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| 4-16 ATOR STOCK EX 6-51 
| 7-02 CHANGE INDICA 
| 405 LONDO TORS 
260 1959 The Economist = 
ain Indicator* ‘ ; Indicator 
si a 7 
ar. 
554 - tH 252-0 Se ae adi cP 
6-74 " 18 350-9 —— ; 1957 
» | 388 240 [1959] an, 2 oo 5-16 High | 
6:09 pr. | 256-1 5-17 Low 
/ 5-09 oa ‘ 166-1 
>| 74 4 31) (Feb. 26) | 225-0 ; 
10-13 / *19 j Guly 10) v2 
|g A 53 == 100, (Nov. 6) 
4 B220 ov Fine 
| 6-78 / ncial Times Indi pees 
5-45 nf «f957 hy 1958 Ord. | Ord. | oe 
5:56 ; Po ba 4 / Indext Yield | Fixed 244% 
Pat one < ~ Mar 23 : | Inet Consols Bargai | } 
11-32 f Fe on ar. 23 0 a | Yi M ns | 
i veo", ae | 6 5-99 ‘ ield larked 1958 ' 
4-8 200 ‘ LT a 219-6 3.30 93-6 i. 957 
08 ~ rr. ° 31 int cm | aa +S | Ben | 
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In contrast, the directors of Union 
Corporation have raised the dividend, for 
in addition to a total dividend of 3s. per 
2s. share—paid for the third year 
running—they have declared a bonus of 
6d. per share “ not related to any specific 
period.” Thus the directors are effec- 
tively distributing 3s. 6d. per share ; this 
dividend absorbs £935,812 (against 
£802,125) from a net income o 
£1,903,957 (against £1,578,431). On this 
dividend, the 2s. 6d. shares at 54s. 3d. 
yield 6.4 per cent. 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 


agar paid shares usually stand in the 
stock market at a discount compared 
with the fully paid up shares that, apart 
from the uncalled liability, have the 
same rights. They are a relic of the 
past and, as they now serve little useful 
purpose, many companies have wisely 
decided to eliminate the uncalled lia- 
bility. The usual method adopted by 
these companies is to try to allow for the 
premium that the fully paid shares 
command in the market. Yorkshire 
Insurance has hit upon a different 
method and one which, though it has its 
attractions, is not so obviously to the 
advantage of the fully paid shareholder. 
The directors of Yorkshire Insurance 
have decided that new money can be 
profitably employed in the business and 
they have put forward a scheme that will 
raise new capital and at the same time 
eliminate the uncalled liability on the 
partly paid shares. 

They propose that the remaining lia- 
bility on the 50s. shares, ros. paid, should 
be called and that the resulting fully 
paid shares should then be quoted in Ios. 
units. At the same time, holders of the 
£1 fully paid shares are offered by 
rights four new shares at par for 
every share held. After this issue, these 
shares will also be split into 10s. units. 
In effect, therefore, the partly paid 
shareholders will be relieved of their 
contingent liability and will participate in 
a rights issue on the same terms as the 
fully paid shareholders. All the fully 
paid shareholders gain from the elimin- 
ation of the uncalled liability is slightly 
better voting rights. But the attraction 
for them is in the bonus terms on which 
the rights issue is to be made, for 
the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 19s. 6d. to 21s. per £1 of paid-up 
capital, and a dividend of not less than 
2s. 73d. per ros. share has been forecast 
for 1959, equivalent to a rate of 26s. 3d. 
per £1 share on the old capital. 

Partly paid shareholders should note 
that while fully paid shareholders 
not taking up their rights will have 
their rights sold for them, they, if 
they fail to meet the call made upon 
them, will have sufficient of their 
holdings sold compulsorily to meet 
their call obligation. In their own 
self-interest therefore it is better to meet 
the call on these bonus rights terms than 
to let the call go by default. The partly 
paid shares have fallen by 1} to 14} and 
they offer a yield of 4.6 per cent on the 
prospective dividend. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


— is not everything, even in an 
industry requiring as much capital 
as the aluminium industry. Aluminium 
Limited is the world’s largest producer 
of aluminium in the form of ingot, but 
it is not a big fabricator of aluminium 
products, and it has to sell on world 
markets. When demand falls off it 
therefore suffers more severely than its 
rivals across the border in the United 
States, who have large fabricating sub- 
sidiaries and a large domestic market. 


In his review of 1958 Mr Nathanael 
Davis, president of Aluminium Limited, 
points out that the surplus of metal and 
“strenuous” competition for sales 
which began to be felt in 1957 con- 
tinued with increased intensity last year. 
Productive capacity continued to ex- 
pand, but total consumption of primary 
aluminium in the free world fell by 
nearly 100,000 tons—or three per cent 
—owing mainly to the decline in the 
United States, the largest consumer. 
Though demand improved towards the 
end of the year a significant part of free 
world smelting capacity remained idle. 


Aluminium Limited sold less metal 
than in 1957, cut its price by 2 cents 
a-lb in April, suffered a loss on its 
shipping operations and bore higher 
charges for depreciation and imterest. 
Its consolidated sales fell from $ (Cana- 
dian) 385.7 million to $357.9 million, 
‘and its gross income fell sharply from 
$78.3 million to $42 million. Net income 
dropped from $41.4 million ($1.37 
per share of common stock) to $22.5 
million (74 cents per share), and 
the dividend on the common stock was 
cut from the equivalent of 8743 cents 
US to 75 cents. 

Mr Davis states that total smelting 
capacity in the free world rose by half a 
million tons to 4.1 million tons in 1958, 
and additional facilities are due to be 
completed in the next year or two. Even 
if the growth of world consumption is 
resumed, he believes that the surplus of 
capacity is likely to continue for another 
few years. But “with renewed avail- 
ability of the metal and with more 
favourable price relationships to many 
competing materials, there are sound 
reasons to support the conviction that 
the stage is set for the entry of 
aluminium into mass consumption mar- 
kets in many areas of the world.” 

The company is therefore strengthen- 
ing its world-wide sales organisation, 
trying to improve and diversify tech- 
niques for fabrication and utilisation 
(expanding its facilities for converting 
ingot into new forms and shapes) and 
to improve operating efficiency (includ- 
ing action which, together with the 
expiry of some high-rate ship charters, 
will reduce the size of the operating fleet 
and progressively reduce operating 
costs). As the decline in sales to United 
States and British producers has not yet 
been offset by the rise in sales of ingot 
to other customers, and the record 
deliveries through its own fabricating 
subsidiaries, Mr Davis does not foresee 
any short-term improvement in the total 
volume of sales. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY 


Mar. Il 
Mar, 31 
Apr. 7? 


Apr. | 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 21 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 28 
May. 5 


—- 
Gz edged stocks were dull before 

the Easter holiday but on the follow- 
ing Tuesday demand appeared for the 
high coupon and undated issues which 
would benefit most from any cut in in- 
come tax. War Loan 3} per cent rose 
by v to 6718 and among the “longs” 
Treasury 3} per cent 1979-81 gained the 
same amount to 784. Conversion 5} per 
cent 1974 rose by } to rools following 
the raising of the tap price. High 
coupon Corporation. and Dominion 
stocks rose in line with Government 
funds, the new Australian 54 per cent 
1976-79 moving above par for the first 
time, rising to } premium. 

Following the start of the fortnightly 
Budget account on Wednesday, Indus- 
trials went ahead in every sector, the 
advance being sustained by the Revenue 
figures and the tone of the Economic 
Survey. Hence The Economist indicator 
rose by 5.7 to 256.1, passing the previous 
peak of 255.6 reached last December. 
Further gains were made on Thursday 
in most sections of the market. 

Murex gained 1s. 6d. to 47s. 6d. and 
British Timken on dividend hopes 4s. 
6d. to 72s. Hoover ordinary rose by 3s. 
to 64s. 3d. and Philips Lamp gained 
another 6s. to 108s. 6d. Stores were par- 
ticularly strong on Thursday, Gamage 
gained 2s. 74d to 75s. 743d., Bentalls 
1s 13d. to 16s. 3d. xd and House of 
Fraser “A” Is. to 37s. Exceptionally, 
Taylor Woodrow fell by 9d. to 25s. 13d. 
on the results. The shares of commer- 
cial vehicle manufacturers were bought 
on hopes of a cut in fuel tax, ACV rising 
by 5s. 6d. to 46s. 3d., Leyland by 2s. 3d. 
to 48s. 9d. and Foden by Is. 3d. to 273. 
6d. In motors BSA gained 7}d. to 38s. 
3d. following the announcement of its 
new “Dart” sports car. Rolls-Royce 
led an advance in motor. shares on 
Thursday, gaining 2s. to 1oos. 9d. Jaguar 
“A” was an exception, falling 1s. 4}d. 
to 25s..74d. xc. 

Shipping shares were very firm on 
hopes of tax reliefs, P & O rising by 
3s. 9d. to 34s. 9d. and Furness, Withy by 
2s. 3d. to 31s. 9d. Bank shares were still 
overshadowed by the Lloyds rights issue. 
The new Lloyds shares opened at 6s. 8d. 
premium and closed on Wednesday at 
7s. 9d. premium after touching 8s. 
premium in active dealings. The “old” 
shares were marked at 44s. 3d. ex rights. 

Oils closed strongly on Wednesday 
following the beginning of the new 
account, BP gaining 2s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. 
and Ultramar 1s. 6d. to 7os. Kaffirs were 
irregular, Loraine - losing 1s. 3d. to 
31s. 6d. xr, but FS Geduld jumped by 
8s. od. to 180s. 74d. on buying from the 
United States while among the West 
African gold shares Ashanti rose by 6d. 
to 18s. 14d. on the dividend forecast. 
Coppers were firmer. Bancroft rose 734. 
to 28s. 1o}d. following the resumption 
of production. Rubber shares made 
further gains over the week. 
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Money and Exchanges 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


for the 10 days ended March 31, 1959, there was an “above: H™. Government disbursements on 25, | April 1 
” defici i for Sinking Funds) of £58,462,000 . r. 25, | April I, 
witha deficit of £41,502,000 inthe previous week & Wednesday of last week temporarily C oaens 959 | 1959 
3 deficit of £29,440,000 in the ns period of| relieved the emerging shortage of funds, 
+ year, There was a net receipt “below-line £9,531 ,000 
a total deficit of £175,807,000 compared with| but the customary tax transfers and lack 


711,563,000 in 1957-58. of maturing bills caused an acute shortage 
of credit on Thursday. The authorities 
gave a very large amount of assistance, 
but full privilege money had to be taken 
and three or four houses borrowed from 
the Bank or discounted bills thefe to 
obtain the small amount still needed. 
The authorities again intervened by pur- 
chasing a small amount of bills when the 
market reopened on Saturday morning. 
After the holiday the banks called in 
balances for the end of the month while 
the market had a large number of bills to | ®anking department reserve. 
take up. The authorities provided a | “Proportion” ............ 
moderate amount of assistance. Funds Te meinen 
vi ' . 
Fe | ee rea ee me | Re phn Wm eh mi 
penal rate. Easier conditions returned 
39,686) on Wednesday. TREASURY BILLS 
At the Treasury bill tender before the Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
PO (Net Receipts)| _ 2,000 10, holiday, the market again made its basic 
Hibroadcast Licences | 34,000 2,300; 2,900; bid at {£99 3s. 6d. Outside tenderers 
appear to have bid closer to this figure 
and the average rate of allotment rose bite 
from £3 §s. 8.95d. per cent to £3 6s. 0.10d. , ‘ Sats & 
Cr. per cent. The market received 58 per cent 
9,431 ; i. : 7 
of its application at the basic price com- 
pared with §5 per cent last week. 
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Bank rate (from % Discount rates: 
4'4%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 


3 months. 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months. 
Money: 
Day-to-Day ....... 2-3!g | Fine trade bills: 
Treasury bills: 
2 months......... 3932 
3 months... 6 months...... 
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Premium Savings Bonds .. 


® 


March 26th tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. 6d. 
Official discount % Treasury bills: 6 secured 58 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, 


t rate: March 31........ 2°84! The offer this week was for £250 million of 9! day bills 

tA... eccccecenes sees (from 2'2%, 5/3/59) 3 we BB. ccceees 2°766 | (") £240 million offered. (2) £230 million offered. (%) £21.- 
million offered. 0 

LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 





* Excluding a net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
million in 1958/59. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical Page appear 








BRITISH 
UK External Trade : Prices and Wages......... Mar. 14th External Trade........... This w 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob “ Manpower and Output.... Mar. 2ist Industrial Profits.......... Jan. {7 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Statistics... Feb. 7th United States ............ Mar. 7, 








From January, 1959, some small changes have been made in the coverage of the trade statistics (see The Economist, February 14, 1959, Page 623) 
Back figures have been revised where possible ; those still on the old basis are shown in italics. ; 




















Monthly averages 1957 1958 1958 1959 
Unit Re a ee eT ee Eee ae i seid 
1956 | 1957 1958 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Nov. .| Dee. | Jan. Feb 
? 
; VALUE 
m : 

OO ic sue busdhcouases avcccsesccccen.| & mon» SRT 336-8 312-5 313-6 324-4 287-1 312-4 352-1 328-6 | 291-8 
Food, drink and tobacco .......seeeeee os 119-6 123-3 124-4 117-2 118-0 110-9 128-1 147-2 137-0 | 120-9 
Basic materials ........+. b cede céwdeese * 91-2 96-7 75-0 87-1 87-6 70-2 71-8 78-1 73-8 | 63-9 
SOON Siac heecka inne sSsaheenesh ove . oi 34-5 38-8 36-7 34-4 37-0 33-8 37-1 43-7 40:3 | 363 
Manufactures .....scccccecscccccccnecs » 75-2 76-9 75- 73-4 79-8 71-4 73-7 81-2 75-8 | 696 

Exports of UK produce : 
ete cos Rasbseen dee pébthsin ences és 261-5 274-2 264-3 282-4 275:4 262-7 287-7 265-6 270-1 | 2-4 
Manufactures—Total ....ccecceseccces od 212-6 227°8 226-0 233-5 232-5 220-4 237-8 218-5 228-6 210-6 

a SIDE inde dpkcginnhad anne 5. 36-7 | 39-7 35-9 37-8 38-8 34-6 42-6 39-1 36-5 | 356 
es Engineering products.... i 104-7 | 11-8 115-2 122-2 118-4 113-3 120-3 111-0 119-7 | 107-3 
Ft". + Bemeliet Uiccektsocreskes m 24-5 | 25-0 21-2 23-7 24-9 23-8 21-4 19-3 20-8 | 198 
Re-exports:...... otek vecpncedessteces 5 1-9 | 10-8 11-7 12-2 12-0 11-7 12-7 9-3 9-3 | 104 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : i —48:3 | —5I-8 | —36-5 | —19-0 | —37-0 | —12-7 J —11-9 | —77-3 | —49-1 | 30-4 
VOLUME 
imports : | | 
WORE sos vcvidopaees reisgpbesteccescesen | Seem IED 110 114 114 1143 | ee 1134 1203 oe 122 108 
Food, drink and tobacco ...........++- 2 109 113 119 MO} ce ed RE, oe | fee 
Basic materials ....... dancbpensaseetee . 102 | 106 94 1033 ee 954 973 oe ee 
PORE a ade detsbacceve $0bsnendenecseos ws 115 114 124 ris ee 1144 1373 | oe | nn 
Manufactures .....ssccccccccccccccevcs a 125; 130 | © 132 1353 oe 1344 1363 ane we) «(O|l (tes 

Exports : | 
WU «xc ssap ee Sepensatebeeqasacvasecs * 113 | 16 | il 1173 | 1134 1153 ee 113 | = 106 
Manufactures ....... Redewdeae hasstiwas ‘ iS | Ns | 113 1173 | se 1164 1153 es se | 7" 

BY AREA | 

imports : | | 
Dollar area—Total ..,...eeceeeeeeeesee | £ million 70-9 80-3 65-5 70-5 |} 67-1 | 61-3 65-6 82-3 64-8 | 57:8 
‘. bd + SOON Bab ck Sewvencagesce ee = 33:9 | 4:1 29-2 31-9 | 33-5 | 27-3 33-4 39-3 31-6 | 22 
oy COMMA re revrescccessedes < 29-0 | 26:7 | 25-7 | 7-8 | 20 | 20-9] 23-9 | 322} 2:3 | 21-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.........- ‘i 79-4 80-6 | 80-1 77-6 85-2 | 73-4 78-4 88-9 76:5 | 728 
Sterling area...... sponse debabes seas ‘ 124-5 127-0 | 117-2 18-5 | 123-5 109-9 118-1 126-0 132-6 | 413-0 
Exports(5) : 
Dollar area—Total.......ccecccceccees " 45-1 47-7 48-9 49-3 41-2 45-6 55-0 | 52:6 51-5 | 469 
= Mae canes eeebadie oh ; 21-5 | 21-5 | 244 | 21-6 | 20-0 | 24-5 | 28-9 | 29-0 | 29-4) 29 
a as, ED cipaieanaiiegatharss ; 15-2 | 16-6 16-1 14-3 et | 12-8 | 17-5 5-9 | 13-8 | 126 

j | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... z 74-8 | 78-0 72:7 72-4 | 72:4 | 74-1 73-9 75-4 78:0 | 727 
Deaelihed Ote S cvid td dds cevbecwebecdce es 119-9 124-5 120-5 135-3. | 140-1 | 124-8 132-8 | 116-8 113-1 | 107-8 

Balance of trade (exports less imports) : | | | 
NU Sis seeds s Senet es ccet es tes sé —25-8 | —32-6 —16-6 —2I-1 —25-9 | —15-7 —10-6 —29-7 | —13-4 | -10-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries...... bidwic oé — 46 |—26 | — 7-4 | — 5:2 }—12:'8 | +07 | — 4-5 —13-5 | +15 |-01 
Sent ORS as io seeasesessssees ic. = = 46 |= 2-5 143-3 | 416-9 | 416-6 | 414-9 | 414-7 | ee p=9-5 | - 5 

TRADE iN SELECTED | | 

COMMODITIES | 

Imports : 
VERON. capeccccccccccvcececectenvecee |- COORONG E Jra°e: 4 atts 376-8 419-4 | 413-1 | 369-5 279-7 372-7 388-3 | 4460 
SOUR. keene ans bonansmt heshs cheaaa a 72-4 | 74-2 69-5 51-7 | 70-4 | 68-1 76-4 | 69-2 | 767 | 38 
Sugar, unrefined..... bapiken dhreks pas ar is 194-3 | 235-0 220-1 261-5 | 210-8 246-5 200-3 235-0 186-8 179-8 
Raw cotton (!) .....sseeee. siaillstoaa ie 27-0 | 30% 21-5 25-8 29-3 | 27-8 15-0 | 20-1 | 19:8 : 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (') .... mn. Ib. 53-2 51-6 51-2 53-1 57-4 45-4 63-4 80-6 1 81:8 a 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') .... | "000 tons 18-2 22-7 17-0 26-0 32-2 | 17-6 14-4 17-3 | 188 19: 
Softwood ...... (daca becedve wee | 000 stds. | 104-8 | 19-8 | 106-4 ] 102-0 | 80-1 52-1 | 132-4 | 135-4 | 74-7 at 
WN i. 0k cise ceaueidocdocdad 000 tons | 183-3 | 178-2 | 175-2 184-0 | 189-3 | 154-4 194-8 194-2 188-2 | a 
Crude petroleum..........seeeeceeeee | mn. galls. 618 | 604 732 618 | 673 | 645 783 | 871 839 | 

‘ 1 | | { 

Ex of UK produce: | | 39 

oal, including bunkers ..........e006- *000 tons 812 666 | 403 554 | 472. | 423 413 381 | 332 7 
Woven piece-goods—cotton(2) ......... |mn. sq. yds. 40 | 38 | 32 37 | 40 | 36 33 | 28 | 28 | 9.124 

a a » wool (2) ......... |'000sq.ydsf 9,107 | 9,029 | 7,889 8,340 9,577 | 8,913 7,896 7,641 9,469 ' 

| | | | 

Passenger cars and chassis............. | number | 27,848 | 35,360 | 40,336 36,484 | 45,508 | 41,834 36,320 | 36,253 41,848 | ye 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ....... < 10,506 10,216 | 9338 11,005 | 13,513 | 10,887 8,685 7,088 10,154 | 9.064 
Agricultural tractors ......eeeeeeeceees | ef 7,482 9.411 8,724 7,506 8,321 | 8,563 7,270 6,468 7,844 | 97 
Machinery—electrical .......ccseeeeee0 | £°000 | 5,314 | 5612 | 5,955 | 5,358 | 5952 | 5,796 | 6198 | 6050 | 5,743 | en 

- UT han ccnevesstene Sse ‘a 38,657 42,211 42,880 44,563 | 43,695 42,085 44,764 | 43,409 46,638 | S180 
Chemicals, elements and compounds... = 4,948 5,219 5,037 4,832 5,037 5,112 5,252 4,777 5,325 | 





(') Retained imports. (2). Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (°) Average for 
fourth quarter. (4) Average for first quarter. (5) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The first Canadian Bank in The Caribbean 
now offers 









































































































Mar. 7m 
oof | AN EXPANDED TRUST SERVICE IN 
59 
7 The Bank of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) 
Feb, Limited, has now extended its trust services to Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados. Established by The 
Bank of Nova Scotia—a partner in West Indies’ trade for 
| Be more than a century and a quarter—the Trust Company 
a offers to individuals and organizations such services as 
4 * executorship and trusteeship of wills 
* trusteeship of settlements 
| 251-4 * management services for holding companies, 
xs pension funds and financial corporations. 
yA Enquiries may be directed te either of the bank's London branches at 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4, R.E. Peel, Manager; or 11 Waterice Place, $.W.1, 
10-4 JAG Bell, Manager; or direct to E. Leslie Hammond, Managing Director 
—30-4 of the trust company, in Nassau. 
The Bank of 
108 
lg. Nova Scotia Trust Company 
| ‘ (Bahamas) Limited 
| 106 IV a.D. 1157. It is known all over the world 
| for its ancient Cathedral, numerous mediaeval 
ecclesiastical and profane buildings, modern 
University, colleges and schools. 
| 57-8 ° The quaint little bridgehead at the eastern 
i An Appoint ment corner of Freiburg is a fine example of 
| ‘ mediaeval fortification. 
| = you will value ! Naturally, visitors are glad to know, that the 
| 113-0 local Branch of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
| Time spent in arranging your insurances to your land is always prepared to encash their 
4H best advantage is time WELL spent ! Letters of Credit or Travellers’ Cheques. 
126 In your own interests you should make sure, 
| 727 before it is too late, that you have the complete 
| 1078 insurance protection you need. 
Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
—10-9 over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
- Ol 
CEB] cont UNION BANK 
Why not make an appointment with us today ? fe 4 SWITZ EF 
a aE 
ins SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
Ls UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
“ dct eagle HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
prsvaatsiee OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
om alta) Capital fully paid. Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
825 ° P FReser ves ae enseeeeeeneeernceenrnrenenrrnrrrrnrerrerrereeeee WIS Franes 110,000,000 
| Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
a | 
ais Head Offices: 
35,791 LIVERPOOL : LONDON: 
026 1 North John St., 2 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT A Milestone in the history 


CANADIAN PACIFIC of the TEMPERANCE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS Assets 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1958 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : aS re ach 
Railway revenue was 4% below that of the previous year notwithstanding that igor 5 es 


freight rates produced an increase of $7.9 million in revenue in 1958 and that revenue in 











































had been adversely affected by a nine-day strike. 


Other Income declined by $10.0 million as a result of decreases in income from almost 3 
all sources. Dividends declared by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited were sharply lower, and losses were incurred in the operation of your steamships, : s a 
air lines and hotels. Net income from petroleum rents, royalties, reservation fees and land 


rents was also lower mainly as a result of unfavourable market conditions for crude oil. 


Net Income, after fixed charges, amounted to $32.9 million and represented earnin - ° Reserves 
3% on Shareholders’ Equity of $1,113 million. After providing for dividends of 4% 


Preference Stock and $1.50 perYshare on Ordinary Stock, there was left a balance of "98.6 ; 
million available for modernization and other corporate purposes. Be, ? 9 


Capital expenditures in the amount of $94 million were undertaken during the year. 
Of this, $81 million was expended on railway plant and equipment, and the remainder on 
communications, hotels, steamships and other properties. Gross investment in Properties 
at year end was $2,279 million, an increase of $49 million, and working capital, at $82.2 million, 
was up $18.3 million from 1957. 





The ingeee and Retained Income Accounts show the following for the year ended Invest with the Temperance where your savings will be in trusted 
December 31, 1958 : and responsible hands. Investments received at 3}9%—Income Tax 
INCOME ACCOUNT paid by the Society. 
Railway Revenue a oe ee ee ee ee or noe ; 
Railway —r ere ee wee ee wee ween 919, Write for investment leaflet ( ‘R6) 
Net Earnings cc coc cop cco cco . 000 ccc cre ote $ 36,491,847 


Other Income. sco coo cov ce ove ene ee we 13,408,712 
meet rEMPERANCE 
Fixed Charges . soo eso ce 000 000 ose wee one 16,997,521 


Ce ee Se ee — PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 























Pref Stock... sco coe sce cece coo ccs oes 3,068,538 ont: i ie . 
twee LT oe eS (Member of the Building Societies Association) 
24,286,501 
Balance transferred to Retained Income Account ... oss eee $ 8,616,537 223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE; REGENT 7282 
Se ea RR 
Branches throughout the Country 
RETAINED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Retained Income (Balance), December 31, 1957... $487 320,647 
Balance of income Account for the year ended December ai, 
1958 . eee’. 5 ape $8,616,537 
Net Proceeds from Sales of Lands and Townsites . 4,682,211 
Excess of considerations received for sales of properties over 
ae ~~ we, eae Oe Mee A am Sh Be oe T H E 
Paaetnneoes Gat)... sac ove =~ son eee - 000 ee ete 
16,471,692 
Retained Income (Balance) December 31, 1958, as per Balance we 
SOR ce. tee Ste ee et gh a a ae $503,792,339 


Permanent 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1958 
ASSETS 





Current Assets : 
Comb... soo. .c0 ee - cco )|=— owe BS. 9RO92,048 
Temporary Cash Investments. ese 
Special Deposits .. os 
Agents” and Conductors’ Balances 
Other Accounts Receivable ... 1s. ose nee eee ee 19,987,191 
Material and Supplies ... 0. see = ase "eee, cee ee 44,942,276 


SICKNESS 








$ 172,734,256 
Deferred Payments and Mortgages on  eeeee eee 137, 
Unsold Lands and Cree eve os eee 9,332,178 
Insurance Fund vee eco eee Se eee Geb one 13,188,540 N = { R A N C E 
Deferred Debits : 


Prepaid and Unadjusted CoearER i550 .40k Scehn + gee’ - vas 8 4,788,088 
Unamortized Discount on Funded Debt eos oes pe 4 














Investments :- ; 
Controlled. Companies...  .35 see oun wee tee tee § (125,075,121 
Other Companies ete ecb tee eee wee wee tee 38 i 






COMPANY LIMITED 








Properties : — 















Railway ase eco ote ee wee tee wee Sl wee $2,053,450,358 - 
Communications... he wget ge ae ee a eee ee ian aat 

oteils oe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 5 e . . e 
I cet og carts gs acc tcaeale. Gav ee’ ace fn pecialise rmanent* kness 
Other Properties pio * Sen pon ces, 00d ese > gee 11,044,742 sd Ss m Pe ent Sic 






and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 





$2,654,570,812 






LIABILITIES 







Current Liabilities : 
Accounts Payable ‘and Wages Accrued ... 1. os «os § 









* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 


cannot be cancelled by the Company on 


5 
Taxes Accrued . <5 - Sen. Ses 008 | ete.. eee tne 14,946,532 
Dividends'Declared 0 eo IO OO 12,628,696 
Other Current Liabilities © ... © 1... ase nee eee ee 11,538,747 











































$ 90,536,752 

Deferred Liabilities ak.) aes eg” eeé Sip eR ee 3,380,902 s 
Deferred Credits and Reserves : account of heavy claims. 

Deferred Credits vee &. i, eco eee wee toe * wee -G- 46B1, O52 

Tax Equalization Reserve... ee Reed, ee leah. dl 35,000,000 @ 

insurance Reserve. . ese. “bee eee. 13,188,540 

Investment and Other Reserves ... 0 co scenes ee 6,380,714 - Wi pill «ll 

=_ 651,106 i parti come 

Provision for Repreciinien sak ae, eer hee coe’ “ods 903,544,379 7 Y f or fi iculars to: 
Funded Debt . ose wee 1+ eon? “see. eee con + vee 192,471,000 
Debenture Stock ... Wen cee See eee * ete, ote eee 292,548,888 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE €0. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


Shareholders’ Equity : 
Preference Stock. 0 sco aso soe eon, = wee =, eee |S 137,756,921 
Ordinary Stock... 2 occ cep ads ete. ce ee 355,294,575 
Premium on Stock coo eee «eee ke eee 0 etn 37,999,049 
Donations and Grants... ..0 = ese eve” ove ne we 79,094,901 
Retained Income (Balance) ... see eve teens wee 503,792,339 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Te elephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Errt should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


ts an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 
be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


me 
‘ TREASURY, 


BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


% 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 


current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


iti 


LUNE 
seta 


aN a 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 





































































































































APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


have been retained to advise 
MSL on the appointment of an 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER 


for an- engineering company monuipstuting 
machinery and equipment for sale to industi 
users in the United Kingdom. The company, 
which is a member of a group of engineering 
companies of international repute, has been 
established nearly forty years and follows an 
active policy of extending its range of products. 
The successful applicant will be responsible to 
the Managing Director for all those duties which 
may be placed under the heading al 
Administration, including Costing and Estimating, 
Budgetary Control of Materials and Supplies, a 
large measure of supervisory control of production, 
responsibility for all staff matters and all that is 
involved in the day to day administration of as 
engineering concern. 


Candidates must be EITHER qualified Chartered 
Accountants or Cost Accountants or Company 
Secretaries .with a minimum of ten years’ 
commercial and administrative experience in the 
engineering industry, OR qualified Mechanical or 
Chemical Engineers with considera practical 
experience (preferably of designing and 
manufacturing machinery and equipment for the 
Chemical, Rubber, Paint, Ceramic and Plastic 
industries) and with some commercial and admin- 
istrative experience; AND must be individuals 
whose qualities of leadership are such as will 
justify promotion to a more responsible. position 
in the company within five years. 


Preferred age 37 to 45. Initial salary will be in 
the region of £2,000 p.a. with use ef car. 


No information will be disclosed te our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. Please 
send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$.1610, to J. G. Smith. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


HE Governors of the City of London College invite 


applications for the following posts on the teaching - 


aff ; 
1. Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in Statistics to economics 
degree level and to students of marketing and business 
management. 
2. Lecturer or Assistant in Costing and Businoss 
Organisation. 
3 Lecturer or Assistant in Applied Economics. 
4. Assistant Lecturer in Government to degree students 
and others. 
5. Assistant Lecturer in Political History with ability 
to help with elementary economics or economic history. 
Appointments will date from September 1959. 
Salary scales: Senior Lecturer from £1,374 (woman) or 
£1.455 (man) to £1,678. 
Lecturer from £1,225 (woman) or £1,298 
(man) to £1,468. 
Assistant Lecturer (Grade B) from £699 
(woman) or £720 (man) to £1,337. 
Where alternative grades are advertised appointment will 
be made to the higher grade only if the candidate is 
exceptionally well qualified both academically and by 
experience. Commencing salary within the grades will 
be in accordance with the Report of the Burnham (Tech- 
nical) Committee and will give credit for appropriate 
teaching and other experience. 
Further details and application forms returnable by 
April 27th, are obtainable from The Secretary, City of 
London College, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


* TY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
™ COMMITTEE 





COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Principal: A. E. Hayes, M.A., B.Com., A.C.LS. 


Applications are invited from Graduates with teaching 
experience for the post of Assistant Grade B to teach 
General and Commercial Subjects. 

Duties will commence on September 1, 1959, and will 
include teaching on two evenings per week if required. 

Application forms are obtainable from the Chief 
Education Officer, P.O. Box No. 23, Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, to whom they should be returned within 
10 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


H. DIBDEN, Chief Education Officer. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Social 
Science. Candidates should have qualifications in social 
studies and experience in social work or administration. 
Salary on the scale £900-£1.650 per annum, according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and children’s allowance scheme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom 
applications (six copies) must be sent by April 25, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


LECTURESHIP OR ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 


Applications are Invited for the above post. Applicants 
must have appropriate qualifications specialising cither in 
Mathematical Statistics or in Statistics in conjunction 
with an applied field. 

Annual salary (superannuable) is 

Lecturer : £1,575 x £50—£2.175 (man) or 

£1,200 x £40—£1,680 (woman) 

Assistant Lecturer: £1,375 x £50—£1,.525 (man) or 

£1, x £40—£1,160 (woman) 
There is also an expatriation allowance of £225 a year 
if applicable. The equivalent of income tax in the Colony 
is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and leaves. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Hong Kong and London on 
May 15, 1959. 






QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT/SECRETARY 


Large London public company requires qualified accountant to take up duties 
at end of May as Secretary to subsidiary company in the SUDAN. 
responsibility for accounts and office administration and for general administra- 


tion under Managing Director. 


Salary £2,000 (no income tax) and generous Superannuation 
Furnished house and car provided free ; two months’ annual leave with air 
passages including wife and children paid. Excellent prospects for a personable 
and enterprising man. Age under 35 and/or Middle East experience an 


advantage but not essential, 


Reply with full details of status and experience to 
BOX 1146, THE ECONOMIST, ST JAMES’S, SWx 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM 
Principal: D. A. R. Clark, M.Sc. (Tech.), M.I.Mech.B. 


A vacancy exists for the following post, the successful 
candidate to take up duties on September 1, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND COMMERCE 

ASSISTANT LECTURER GRADE B IN ECONOMICS 
AND COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, the person appointed 
will be mainly concerned with professional students pre- 
paring for the Intermediate examination of the various 
professional bodies. 

Full time staff are given full facilities for research work 
for Higher Degrees or publications. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
as follows :—£650 + 5 per cent rising by annual incre 
ments of £25 to £1.025 + 5 per cent per annum. Additions 
for Assistants include degree allowance of £75 per annum 
(or £125 for good honours degree), up to three increments 
of £25 for training im approved cases and incremental 
Sas for industrial experience after age 21 and war 
service. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Principal to whom completed forms 
should be returned not later than April 18, 1959. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Railway. Carriage & Wagon Division 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


have some additional appointments for 


SENIOR-DESIGN ENGINEERS 


for work on 


RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK, 
INCLUDING DIESEL AND ELECTRIC 
MULTIPLE UNITS 


The work involved includes structural desi, 
engine and equipment layout, interior trim oa 
styling, and offers considerable scope for advance- 
ment. Salary according to age, experience and 
qualifications. First-class conditions of employ- 
ment including Contributory Pension Scheme, ete. 
Applications to Personnel Manager. 


Oo — PRESS RESEARCH DEPARTMENT require 
an additional Senior Research Executive. Surveys 
undertaken by the Department cover: I, a wide range of 
consumer product markets; II the interest and activities 
of different sections of the population ; and III, the 
more specialised field of media research. Applications 
are invited from graduates in Economics or Sociology 
with Statistics who have had experience in the planning 
and control of surveys. Age not over 35.—Write, with 
full particulars of qualifications, experience, age and salary 
required, to Personnel Manager, Odhams Press Ltd., 
96 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


SENIOR LECTURER 


Ol! Company requires Senior Lecturer in 
Chemical Engineering for the Abadan Institute 
of Technology in SOUTH IRAN. Age 35-50. 
Degree in Chemical Engineering; at least three 
years’ teaching experience in Chemical Engineering. 


Salary not less than £3,000 per annum for well 
qualified candidate. Two-year tours of duty 
followed by 72 days home leave on full pay. First- 
class air passages paid by the Company for 
employees and eligible family. Accommodation, 
married or bachelor, provided by Company at 
reasonable rental.—Write, with brief details, for 
further information to Box TE.405, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2., 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK 


DUNLOP RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from graduates of any Uniyercay 


in Ireland for this Fellowship tenable at University 
College, Cork, for the three-year period commencing 
October 1, 1959. 


Particulars may be had from the undersigned. Com- 
pleted applications should be submitted to the President 


by April 30, 1959. 
Tadhg O Ciardha, 
Registrar. 
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Sole 


provisions, 





WELSH COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer ig 
Management Studies. Salary scale at present £1 
£30—£1,350 p.a., plus 5 per cent. es 

Candidates must have a university degree or equivalent 
qualification and have held an _ executive position to 
industry or commerce. Some practical experience of indus- 
trial work study and/or of organisation and methods 
concerning office procedures will be an advantage, 
Diploma courses are already well established and there are 
excellent opportunities for original work. Duties to com- 
™Further, Particulars and. fo 

urther Partic’ and forms of application ma 

obtained from the Principal, Welsh College of ee 
Technology, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom applications 
should be returned within 14 days of the appearance of 


this notice. 
Robert E. Presswood, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 


~ BRITISH COLUMBIA RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


AT UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
VANCOUVER, 8, CANADA, 


requires 


(a) Market Research Officer 
(b) Operational Research Officer 


Applications are invited from recent graduates, er- 
ably in economics or engineering, who have had f= 
two years’ experience in the above fields. Applicants will 
be interviewed in London, April 13-24, and should send 
details of training and experience with their application, 
a copy —— ie Papert. * Dr. mae Shrum, c/o British 

umbia House, o. egent reet, Lon , &.W.L, 
and the other to Vancouver. Buse, 


eS aseae LIFE ASSOCIATION has oppor- 
_tunities for young qualified Actuaries, or would 
consider those when they reach qualification, at its Head 
Office in- Toronto. Generous salary scales and fringe 
benefits including substantial group insurance and a 
oan eee i Cpoortunitios arise through 
usiness velopments. — Details from i ° 
18 Park Lane, London, W.1. — 
hoz GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA require 

following QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANCY STAFF for 
Inland Revenue Department. Appointment on contract 
for tour of 12/24 months in first instance with gratuity 
at rate of £150 a year. Partly furnished accommodation 
at low rental. Free passages for officer and wife. Assist- 
ance towards children’s passages and grant up to £150 
annually towards maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on 
full salary. Free medical attention. 
PRINCIPAL ACCOUNTANT (M3A/52463/EN). Salary 
(including Inducement Addition) £2,244 a year. 
SENIOR ACCOUNTANT (M3A/52464/EN). Salary 
(including. Inducement Addition) in scale £1,728, rising 
to £1,962 a year. Outfit allowance £60. 
Candidates for both posts must be members of one of 
the recognised accountancy bodies and have practical 
experience of punched card accounting and other 
accounting machine systems. Applicants for the Principal 
Accountant vacancy must have at least ten years accounting 
experience. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, $.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience, and quote the reference number shown against 
the post applied for. 

REIGN SERVICE: SENIOR BRANCH (Grades 7 

and 8). About 5 posts for University honours 
graduates and others having suitable qualifications. Candi- 
dates should have competent knowledge of at Icast one 
foreign language of value to the Foreign Service. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates offering a Middle Eastern 
or Oriental language. Knowledge of foreign affairs or 
experience of administrative or similar responsible work 
desirable. Age on 1.8.59: at least 27 and under 33 (under 
40 for members of H.M. Overseas Civil Service with 
directly relevant experience). Selection by tests and _inter- 
views in June-July. Salary scales (men): Grade 8, £1,190 
£1,410; Grade 7, £1,450-£2,050. Promotion prospects.— 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, for application forms, quoting 292/59. 
Closing date May 7, 1959. 

TATISTICIAN required for important financial and 
investment group in the City. Some expericnce 
U.S. and Canada an advantage. State | 

experience and present salary.—Reply Box 680, 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


CHAIR OF SOCIAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the newly established CHAIR 
OF SOCIAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 

Three copies of applications with the names of - 
referees must be sent not later than May 9 1959. to 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained, 
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UNILEVER 
JUNIOR TRAINING SCHEME 


Applications are invited-from young men aged 
20 and 21 for the Uulioves Junior Training” 
‘Opporvanities a —— are for potential 


managers production, marketing and 
Gemeral commercial sides of the companies in ‘the 
group. 


Those interested in aggeacticn should have 
reached Advanced Level of the G.C.E. in three 
science subjects. They will be afforded cvery 
opportunity to continue their scientific education, 
and those who really do well will be given 
full-time release to help them achieve their final 
qualifications, 

in fields other than production, Sixth Form 
experience, while not essential, is still an asset, 
and the candidates must certainly possess a good 
G.C.B. @ *O’ Level. 

All candidates should have been active in the 
non-academic sides of school life, and special 
regard will be paid to commissioned experience 
during National Service, 

The starting salary is £520 with increases at the 
end of the first and a ae those who 
eontinue to show promise, a chance to enter 

Unilever Companies’ Re, Development 
Scheme within three or four years. Those who 
ate interested should send a postcard for an 
application forni to : 

Personne? Division EHS/49, 
Unilever Limited, 
Unilever House, London, E.C.4, 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


NOTICE is given tha: the DIRECTORSHIP EOF THE 
INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS is now vacant. The stipend 
of the Directorship will be £2,500 a year, plus children’s 
allowances. The Electors intend to proceed to an clection 
and invite applications in eight copies, naming three 
referees, but without testimonials, to be received not later 
than May 2. 1959, by the Registrar, University Registry, 
Oxford, from_ whom further particulars may be obtained. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
WOMAN FIELD SUPERVISOR 


PETFOODS LIMITED, the manufacturers of 
KIT-E-KAT. LASSIE, CHAPPIE, PAL-MEET 
and TRILL invite applications for a woman fictd 
Supervisor 


The duties will involve training and supervising 
interviewers who are based in towns in an areca 
from Liverpool to Leicester. Applicants must, in 
addition, be completely mobile and be prepared 
to travel throughout Great Britain. 


The successful applicant should be over 23 
years of age, possess a good educational back- 
ground and be well versed in the field pomtceees 
of market research survey techniques of all kinds. 
This implies that she will be a good interviewer 
herself and have supervisory ability. 


The gross remuncration will be in the range of 
£700 to £1,000 p.a. A Company maintained car 
is provided plus normal business expenses. The 
Company also provides a very generous—non- 
contributory—sickness, life assurance and pension 

scheme. 


Applicants —_— write giving details of age, 
background ex mee, endorsing the letter 

Market Research isor,”” to the Personnel 
Officer, Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship tenable 
for one year with a possible extension to two years. The 
Fellowship is of a value within the range a 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
RESEARCH FELLOW IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above’ in the 
Department of Economics. Applicants should possess a 
aan Class ener dcares in economics and have quali- 


ind experie economic research. 
Work in ‘the Department includes ae cae 
and applied economics. Other things being equal, prefer. 
ence will be given to imterested in Australian 
economic policy fields 
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ing to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family 
benefits. 


ADVERTISER having ‘dock-side site available at North 





Stockbrokers experienced MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
L*ix UNS “SrA er aienis ening: MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. KENYA TECHNOLOGY 
secant icc and working conditions. Write, giving To study the market in East Africa for a wide range of 
details of | age, qualifications. feria Gresham, House, | trends and ee ee Principal: W. Tayler, D.Sc., F.R.LC. 
x Candidates have an Honours degree in Agri- 
BC2 cultural Economics, Economics or Commerce. those intment as LECTURER 


but Aggieetnns are invited for JRE! 
with considerable experience. in a responsible position, | in MANAGEMENT STUD! to commence dutics in 
of Produce marketing 


may be considered. | September, 1959. The Lecturer will be required to 


Age limit 45 years. specialise mainly on the Commercial Aspects of Manage- 

Appointment on probation to the permanent establish. | ment. i.c., Economics, Law, Accounting and Marketing. 
ment with pensionable emoluments in range £939-£1,863 | Degree or cquivalent professional qualifications plus 
per annum or on contract/gratuity terms. Free passages een a pen ene A exible, experimental 
on appointment and leave for officer, wife and children | and resourceful approach Salary scale, £1,260 
up to a maximum cost equivalent to three adult passages | by £31 10s. to £1,417 10s. Previous experience may be 
in all. Furnished Government quarters, when available, | taken into account in fixing commencing salary. 
at moderate rental. Application forms and further ‘sctatis obtainable from the 

Apply, giving brief rs, to Director of Recruit- | Registrar, College of Technology, Portsmouth. Closing 


London, S.W.1, quoting | date for applications, April 20, 1959. 


SS ei ee takin 7 oe NTHROPOLOGIST FOR U.S. UNIVERSITY. Must 
NTERNATIONAL Trade Information require two be interested in theoretical problems and have know- 
graduates for their rapidly expanding overseas market | ledge of Far or Near East. Terms of appointment variable 


research division. One post requires at least two years | with candidate’s experience. Send brief outline of ¢xperi- 
experience in research. Salary from £650 to £800 (plus | ence and possible references to: 


bonus) depending upon experience and qualifications. Professor Alvin W. Gouldner, 
Write in_ the -first instance to LT.1., 185 Piccadilly, 1204 W. Oregon Street, 
London, W.1. Urbana, HMiinois, U.S.A 
For further appointments and other classified NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
If suitable candidates (men or women) ilable, 
alivertioements ese gage 7? the —- ae to elect one or two Official I Fellows 
to undertake supervise research bearing upon t 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW primary object of the College, i.e. the study of economic, 


political and social problems. The subjects include all 


COLQUHOUN LECTURESHIP IN BUSINESS HISTORY | branches of Economics and Politics; Sociology; Social 


Psychology and recent Economic, Political and Social 


Applications are invited for appointment to the | History.—Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Colquhoun Lectu pene 


reship in Business History in the Depart- Warden. Applications should reach him not later than 


ment of Economic ory as from October 1, 1959, | May 18, 1959. 


scale ; £900-£1.650 per annum. Initial salary accord- oon ae 


ance 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not later than 


May 6, 1959, with the undersigned, from whom furth GEN SCUTIVE. ame 40. with considerable finan. 
iodine aug be oothined. er ENIOR EXECUTIVE, age 40, with considerable finan 


cial, commercial and electrical /mechanical engineering 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, experience nuinely desi: perma posit 4 
Secretary of of University Court. unlimited scope. Box lias. _, — 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line, 














West port would welcome enquiries from interested NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


parties with view to development. Deep-water berthin 
facilities. Site could be developed in various ways = PRE-ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/6 APRIL Ist, 1959. 
connection ship to shore activities but is considered 


primarily suitable for Bulk Liquid Tankage / Storage. Box ot te a el ne of o ——e ee 
———— ——__—__. | in N.LO.C, by the said Act, it is hereby announced that : 
“EUROPE HOUSE , hgh » comming on oe operations defined 

n roleum Act strict of the troleum 

le om FLEET SrPaes. ae< districts of Iran, situated between the meridians of longi- 
pe London sn Janae tude of 54,0’,0” and longitude of 57.0’,.0” east of Green- 
PROFESSOR ax BELOFF wich and the orbits of latitude of 36,0°.0” and latitude of 

(All. Souls College. Oxford) jee 4 Fe be declared as “open” with effect from 

= 2. Any person or company desiring to ca 

“ rry out one 
European eee oe Furopeam and Atlantic | .. more of the authorised operations defined in the petro- 
At Europe House leum Act within the above mentioned open district may 

On Wednesday, April 8. 1959, at 6.30 p communicate, as from April. 1, 1959, up to July 1 1959, 
Cheleuion : COMMANDER KENNETH COHEN. with the Chairman of the Board of Directors of N.1.0.C., 
Admission. 2s. 6d. Central Office, Tehran, Iran, applying for questionnaire 


PFURICH ASA CENTRE OF FINANCE. Sisnincant | [CM shall be sent to Kim/W tobe filled in and returned, 
new publication by Neue Zurcher Zeitung. Every | technical and financial competence. : 
aspect of Swiss Banking. nee: ——8s. post free from Note: For any person or company who hes. tn the 
Seymour Press Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1l. | cose of previously opened districts, obtained, completed 

TRUSTEE and returned the said questionnaire, and whose technical 

i aiteiadll and — = Saar ~~ already been established, 

service ere repetit t Procedure is unnecessa and should 

" H. J. Gutberiet, 11 Anzengruberstrasse, Frankfurt/Main. | only act according to the following sections of the Pre- 
MASE PROFESSIONAL 16 mm. HOME TALKIES | Announcement. 

from your existing movies. Let us demonstrate the 3. AS soon as the applicant’s competence shall have 

G. B. Bell & Howell 640 Projettor. From £366. Literature | been established, this fact will be notified to him. He 

on ee ag a & Exchange Litd., 1 Leadenhall ae eT and as = ge ee referred 

. Lon . B.C.3. to a e ave been issued, ain from the N.1.0.C. 

ABEL EYLES (Duplicating. Shorthand, Typing, Trans- | (address as given above) against payment of the sum of 

lating). Private Lessons Shorthand, Typing, English, Ris. 200,000 (two hundred thousand), a copy of the 

French, Latin. 10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENT. 3324. specifications, booklet, as well as the specimen agreement 

N — and a ee pa. Re it Se id forms ——— —_ other spocmnetary a 

way th superb erry. at's the t tion as may required, to enable him to submit his 

yet full-bodied Amontillado that is number one Ambassa- | written proposals to the N.1.0.C. im accordance with the 


dor of Goodwill wherever it is served provisions of the petroleum Act. No proposal received 
eo A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD. 2545. | after September 1, 1959, shall be accepted. 
_Infinite care, right person or right flat. = 4. foe repel Fy —- By} oes siite two 
months mning from ptem ® e t out- 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF = | Tont"inai'te sanounced ty the NALOS ie due soe. 
5. The submission of a proposal shall not create any 
SECRETARIES right for = applicant, the N.1.0.C. being free to accept 
Employers requiring the services of Chartered | OF reject, all or some of the proposals, received. 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the A. Entezam, 
Institute (Dept. B.), 14 New Bridge Sireet, London, E.C.4. Chairman of the Board of Directors. 











GERMAN FIRM OF 
DISTRIBUTORS 


fer pharmaceutical and cosmetic specialities 
imwreduced to 20,000 chemists and drug-stores, 
with a turnover of millions, seeks connection 
for production of new articles which shall be 


distributed and licensed in West Germany. 
COLEX ANDRESEN KG 
HAMBURG-HARKSHEIDE 


WESTERN GERMANY 
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OUR PRODUCTS 


RAIL, SHAPE, SHEET PILING, BAR, WIRE ROD, PLATE, HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEET, 
DURZINC SHEET, DURZINC DURPAINT, COLD ROLLED DURPAINT, TIN PLATE, 
ELECTRICAL SHEET, ETC.... 


YAWATA, the oldest established steel manufacturer in Japan with 
efficient, up-to-date plants provides steel products to every corner of 
the world. YAWATA meets the world’s need for ships, giant tankers, 
heavy machinery of all types and... every manufacturing need, where 


strength, durability and flexibility are absolute requirements. 


Information is available at the Foreign Affairs Department, 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO | 
TELEPHONE: 20-1141 


_ EUROPEAN OFFICE: AMERICAN OFFICE: 
Kloster Strasse 22, Room 2009, Seagram Building 
Duesseldorf, WEST GERMANY 375 Park Ave., New York 22,.N. Y., U. S.A. 
ek) Tel: 2-2074 Tel: MUrray Hill 8-3327 
CABLE ADDRESS : YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF © CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 
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